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Current Comment 



By the Editor-General 

No man can visit Washington in the interest 
'"Sf 'yjl'"*' o* Indian affairs without being perplexed. Cer- 
tain things seem clear at first, but deeper investi- 
gation renders these things more and more obscure; certain things 
appear obscure at first, but gradually appear more and more ap- 
parent. 

Wa^ington is full of contending men. Not every one will tell 
you what he stands for or what he is promoting. Yet it does not 
take long to discover several interests, each of which is pulling, push- 
ing, sliding toward its desires. In Indian affairs there are many in- 
visible wires, hidden pitfalls, and subtle restraints. Business and 
politics unite in various combinatitMis difficult to analyze. The 
novice who comes with the idea that all men surely want justice for 
the red man is soothed by purring politicians, or skillful mercenaries, 
who explain their position very plausibly. Everybody seems good, 
everybody smiles, and, quoting Chief Homas frcwn Colville, "Every- 
body, his mouth full of it, sugar." 

It is all very well to be optimistic, but do not go to sleep on Indian 
affairs. Matters are at more of a crisis now than the layman real- 
izes. Selfish forces now more than any time before, perhaps, are 
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seeking to becloud issues, create distracting discussions, to eliminate 
watchfulness and concerted resistance. As we said in our last issue, 
true friends must cling together, not for mutual protection, but for 
the mutual aim, — ^honesty and efficiency in Indian administration and 
a genuine uplift for the Indian. 

Keen political minds are at work to control Indian interests, to 
remove supervision, to entrench themselves and promote their own 
ends. This is no open fight ; it is an entangled, hidden one. Many 
good men will be deceived, many will awaken when it is too late, 
many will be led far away from real issues through created dissen- 
sions. There is an impending crisis that will result in good or evil 
for the red man. We can not tell the story now. We only warn ; 
take nothing for granted, take time to investigate, act wisely and 
be vigilant. 

Th s d f Once more we raise for discussion the topic of 

Indian Commia- the Board of Indian Commissioners. We created 
tionerB serious offense in our last issue by failing to in- 

terpret our parable, and it was seized upon as a personal issue, which 
it was not. What we affirmed of the Board as a body, of its me- 
chanical or structural organization was not to be predicated of the 
men who composed the board. Yet it was claimed we said the 
members were fossils because the system of the organization was 
old. We also claim that water is wet, yet neither oxygen, nor hydro- 
gen is wet. We have no quarrel with this group of most estimable 
men. As a Society we have a primary object, *' To promote and 
co-operate with all efforts looking to the advancement of the In- 
dian." We arc willing to co-c^rate with all useful measures. 

It seems to the editor, however, that this Board is not an effective 
organization. When it was created there were few channels through 
which the government and the public might know the truth on Indian 
matters, for friends of the Indians had not then organized. To-day 
we find the case far different; there are many sources of informa- 
tion. The Board, it is true, is composed of great and philanthropic 
citizens who have been appointed by the President, but its members 
do not render any greater service, or perhaps as much, as inde- 
pendent individuals and organizations. Professor Moorehead has 
rendered conspicuous services, but he would without doubt have 
been equally active in the service of any other earnest organization. 
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We are questioning the need of continuing the Commission. We 
ask whether it has been demonstrated that the Board is really a 
vital factor. We ask whether the elimination of this Board would 
in any way defeat justice for the Indian, make achninistration of 
Indian affairs less efficient, or make it easier for grafters and land 
grabbers. We are honestly inquiring, and not quarreling. There is 
no feeling of personal rancour toward any Commissioner; on the 
contrary, there is a sentiment of warm admiration and friendship. 
Anything but such would be inconsistent with a broad-minded, im- 
personal view. 

If we are now, after these many years, to have a Board of Indian 
Commissioners, why should the government stop there? Why not 
have an independent citizen commission for public lands, public 
contracts, public buildings, and for all the various governmental de- 
partments ? Certainly such questions can be publicly discussed with- 
out prejudice. 

We hope that if the Board continues to exist that it will do good ; 
we hope that we will do good ; we hope that the Bureau will do good. 
If we cannot do good we oug^t to he abolished. But to do good we 
must have the power to be effective. 

There is a great struggle ahead. As Professor McKenzie pointed 
out at Mohonk two years ago, " There is a crisis in Indian affairs." 
We have reached an ending and a beginning. Redoubled efforts 
are needed to uphold that which is good. Any hand that has been 
associated with graft or ambition is only a signal for warning. Our 
organization, and no organization, must complain if leading mem- 
bers create suspicion and then suspicion falls on the inner councils 
of the organization. Forces that do not centralize confidence beget 
suspicion. This is as true of governmental departments and of con- 
gressional committees as it is of societies or boards. This Society 
is no exception of any rule. We must be criticised constantly if we 
are to know our faults, otherwise we cannot do the greatest good. 

All through official reports and even in private 
^^J^ll^oul^ writings we are impressed with the expression 

" the full blood." There are many qualifying 
phrases, such as " the ignorant full blood," " the restricted full 
blood," the *' non-progressive full blood " or the "pagan full blood." 
The intent of all such expressions is to cast reproach upon the full- 
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blood, native Indian. Whether consciously so or otherwise the per- 
son employing such terms seeks to belittle the capacity of the Indian 
of unmixed lineage. This is manifestly unfair, and leads to much in- 
justice. The native Indian was not originally the object of pity, nor 
did his blood relegate him to abjection. If full bloods can be found 
who are mentally capable, then this should be a demonstration that 
white blood is not necessary to produce genius or competence. In- 
herited conservatism or conservatism fostered by one's family does 
not necessarily mean inferiority or lack of capacity. Indeed, such an 
Indian may be a far better man than the half-educated mixed blood 
who is neither Indian in his s)rmpathies nor "white" in his at- 
tainments. 

It is not a question of the d^ree of blood but the question of indi- 
vidual competence that should count in determining civic or social 
status. Some quarter bloods are far more incompetent than some 
full bloods. 

There is among another class of critics an aversion to mixed 
bloods. To some, mixed bloods are of decidedly criminal tenden- 
cies. The " half breed " of the motion picture film is always pic- 
tured as a moral degenerate. All notions that the mixed blood is 
necessarily an inferior are wrong. It is not the racial ccHnUnation 
or the national blood of either parent that produces depraved off- 
spring. It is the diseased and immoral white man or woman uniting 
with a diseased and immoral Indian man or woman that produces 
inferior progeny. Good Indian blood and good white blood have 
produced some of the finest Americans who ever lived. Since the 
days of John Randolph of Roanoke no scholar has disputed this. 

It is the manhood, the character, the usefulness of men that counts. 
It is his environment that determines his conservatism or progress, 
and not his racial blood. 

The full blood has much to be proud of. He has every element 
and capacity for achievement. He has a mind and a soul of his own. 
A Cheyenne chief, writing the editor, says, " The white man does 
not know of the things we had, but which are passed away. He 
does not know what it means to be an Indian. I think, all day I 
tiiink my dioughts, but they are not the white man's thoughts." No 
mere slave, no mere imitator, is the man who loves creations of 
his own race and clings to them more than he does to his own life. 
There is an element of character there, a loyalty that forever bars 
that man from the title inferior. He has the soul of the poet and 
the heart of a patriot, even if he has no taste for commerce. 
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ThmDixo ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ much Concerning the great 

ExprndUionof knowledge gained by Rev. J. K. Dixon during 
CHiamnahip ^js "expedition of citizenship" to the Indian. 
We believe that his speeches would be highly illuminating to the in- 
vestigator and reveal the astounding egotism of the man. The best 
of testimony shows that the main events of the journey were subordi- 
nated to the taking of pictures. Rev. Dixon would stop his speeches 
or wave his arms at the command of the film-box operator. The 
speeches were made, we should judge, to the whites and not to the 
Indians. As a rule neither progressive nor representative Indians 
had anything to do with the expedition ceremonies. It must have 
been a trying time for the eloquent ex-clergyman, for the Indians 
were suspicious and balked again and again. 

As for what " the expedition " learned, it is manifest that a few 
hours on each reservation will not reveal all the affairs and all the 
conditions of those reservations. And yet Rev. Dixon's letter to 
the President of the United States, die Secretary of the Interior, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the people of the United States 
states : 

" For the first time the nation may have the full, unvarnished 
truth, at first hand, from a neutral authority — the truth about 
lands, — the truth about starvation, — ^the truth about education, — the 
truth about health, — the truth about intemperance, — ^the truth about 
unjust allotments, — the truth about irrigation and water rights, — 
the truth about agriculture, — land that may be tilled and land that is 
desert, — the truth about the industrial problem, supervising farmers 
who do not supervise, — the truth about the extent of the Indian 
police control, — the truth about a waste of funds, the open market 
versus bids, — the truth about warehouse folly, — the truth about the 
vexed question of half-breeds, — the truth about blanket orders for 
school supplies, a failure to recognize climatic ccHiditions, — the truth 
about the abolition of Indian ceremonies and regalia, — ^the truth 
about the supreme struggle for existence, — and the truth about the 
actual living conditions of the Indian.'' 

Where, oh, where, has every one been, that through the merits of 
a six months' trip this information has for the first time been made 
available ! Of what use is an Indian Bureau, an Ethnological Bu- 
reau, an Indian organization, where they have been so blind? 

Mf. Rodman Wanamaker's aim to do something historic, some- 
thing magnificent for the native American, is a worthy patriotic 
idea, and yet it has been drawn into so much disrepute by methods 
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that smack of fakery that persons who know the expedition's real 
story are aroused to resentment. 

To form a climax a bill that radiates the diction of Rev. Dr. 
Dixon has been introduced by Senator Penrose, seeking to create a 
sort of commission based on the " expedition." 

We hope we are all wrong in our estimate of Rev. Dr. Dixon. 
We hope we are wrong in our estimate of the astonishing assump- 
tions of "the expedition." To this end we invite an investigation 
of what the government itself has to say about this expedition. 
The government has a report that should neither be hidden nor kept 
out of print. Major McLaughlin, representing the Interior Depart- 
ment in the Indian Bureau, followed the fortunes, or misfortunes, of 
** the expedition." We wish to know what he reports. If the Pen- 
rose bill, which seems largely a good-natured joke, ever comes up 
for discussion, surely Inspector McLaughlin's report will be needed 
as evidence by the Senate and the House. And yet we read some- 
thing like this : 

" I took the flag in my hands, / ordered the Indians to bow their 
heads, / dedicated the Indians to the flag ; / dedicated the flag to the 
Indians." 

The ** I " was Mr. Dixon, an eloquent orator, a man with much 
sentiment, and yet a man unfortunately placed in a position requir- 
ing infinite tact. If the expedition has resulted in confusion to the 
Indian, in embarrassment to Mr. Wanamaker, in astonishment to 
the intelligent man of Indian affairs, it has to a greater degree in- 
jured the unfortunate leader of the expedition, and we are sorry. 

If our conclusions are wrong the records and stenographic reports 
of Inspector McLaughlin will undoubtedly set us straight. 

But, perhaps we are right. Perhaps our estimates are very mild 
indeed. 

F the fer Through the invitation of President Van Hisc, 

o# MadUon^ Wi:, of the University of Wisconsin, the Society of 
October $-10 American Indians will hold its Fourth Confer- 
ence in Madison, Wisconsin, and under the auspices of the university, 
October 6-10, 1914. This great educational institution is one of the 
most notable in the entire United States. It has evolved a wonderful 
system of university extension, and carries its benefits to every citi- 
zen of the State. This is especially true in the fields of agriculture, 
education and social service. The specialists on the applied sciences 
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at the university are the recognized State experts. The university 
forms the brain center of the commonwealth. The Wisconsin idea is 
now famous throughout America, and its unique plan of service is 
known world-wide. All the universities in States bordering on or 
near Wisconsin are inspired to follow the example of Wisconsin. 

The Society of American Indians can have no better academic set- 
ting for its fourth annual conference of Indians and their friends, and 
we not only feel grateful for the invitation of the university, but hon- 
ored by it. And yet, there must be something in the Society and 
in its aims and policy that inspires great organizations and institu- 
tions to give us their friendship. We might have followed a course 
that would have forever barred us from the doors of scholarly halls. 
Selfish ambition might have destroyed our usefulness, but for- 
tunately, we have chosen an unselfish course. We live to give, and 
not to get ; we labor for the race and the nation, and not for our- 
selves. 

The Conference will have as its local organizers Professor Charles 
E. Brown, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin and Chief of 
the Museum of the Archeological Society, and Vice-President W. J. 
Kershaw of our Society. 

A A km in Much attention is now being devoted to the 

inMmthod9of discussion of Indian Education. Advocates of 

Indian Education ^j^^ various methods are discussing their plans in 

addresses before conferences or in articles in educational maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Henry Roe-Cloud had convincingly called attention to the 
fact that the Indian schools of the country do not fit their graduates 
to enter the high schools in their localities, and that time is lost in 
preparing for high school entrance. He believes that all Indian 
schools supported by the Federal Government should have a stand- 
ard curriculum so that a pupil might enter the schools of the country 
without conditional requirements. Mr. Roe-Qoud advocates the 
setting aside of an institution in which, for a period of years, Indian 
students may be trained through the high school grades. Mr. Roe- 
Qoud believes that the proportional number of college graduates 
of Indian blood should be as great, or at least half as great, as that 
of the white race, — that is to say, one in every thousand of popula- 
tion. We do not believe that the idea is to establish a free insti- 
tution where the pupil is to feel no eflfort for self-support. 
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There are some who object to this plan on theoretical grounds by 
saying that the public schools and colleges of the land are open to 
Indians as freely as to whites. This is answered by the argument 
that while this is true, as a matter of fact Indian students do not 
enter such institutions except in very limited numbers, far too limited 
to provide the inspiration that the red race needs. This is due to the 
home environment of the Indian, his reservation and tribal hin- 
drances. To offset these handicaps and to provide the leadership 
and incentive to progress that every race needs, we understand, is 
the idea of the advanced school. 

There are some strong objections to an advanced Indian school, 
and a number of advocates set forth the policy of sending as many 
Indian children to public schools as may be found in circumstances 
to enter. Instead of providing $175 for the education of the pupil 
in a Federal Indian school, the idea would be to furnish such an 
amount as might be necessary to send the pupil to a public school in 
the vicinity of the child's home. In some cases this would work 
admirably, but in other cases it would be a failure. As a plan this 
is the ideal policy, but ideal conditions among Indians are needed to 
meet it. 

It stands to reason that a student in an Indian school ought to be 
so graded that he might step from any grade of that school into the 
same grade in a public school, but this is not the usual case. If it 
should be found to be true in some instances you would find gen- 
erally that the boy or the girl would refuse to leave the government 
school and enter the public school, even if paid to do it. The reason 
is based upon the inbred pride of the human race which makes it 
unbearable for a young man or woman nearing the twenties to sit 
in primary classes with children seven or eight years younger. This 
is because the Indian school pupil is four to ten years behind the 
pupil in a public grammar-grade schod. This is due to the Indian 
school system, and to reservation environment, more than to indi- 
vidual lack of capacity. 

Several most valuable discussions on the Indian school have ap- 
peared in recent numbers of the Red Man of Carlisle. In the Janu- 
ary issue Superintendent Friedman published his views, and in the 
March number Supervisor Peairs published his address, given before 
the Philadelphia local conference of the Society. 

The question of education is a vital one, and we are glad that 
there is a lively discussion. The design of our Plank 3, third annual 
conference platform, is to stimulate thought that will lead to action 
consistent with progress, and therefore with human needs. 
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s iOur ^^^ Society of American Indians has some 

FmeuUar peculiar principles. Before it reared itself as a 

Frinciph9 structure its potential members had dug a deep 
foundation. Once organized, it continued to dig until its critics 
believed it would expire. Its deep foundation and its avowed lofty 
principles could not be understood. Failure was predicted. " It 
will soon blow over," came the answer to our appeal. 

We have not yet finished laying our walls, but we have more and 
greater friends than two years ago, or even one year ago. The 
friend is gladdened, the foe dismayed, and the critic hastens to 
give our appeals a more serious regard. 

Every great structure that is to endure must dig its foundation 
deep and lay its walls upon the rock. It is a most instructive thing 
to watch the growth of a twenty-story office building. For months a 
swarm of men, hundreds of them, do nothing but dig into the sand, 
the clay, and rock. Hundreds cart away the excavated material. 
Deeper and deeper they go until the earth is penetrated for fifty or 
sixty feet. Then comes the laying of walls of iron, steel and 
cement. The scoffer passes by and remarks, " Thought they were 
going to build a sky-scraper, but it looks as if they were tunneling 
to China." When the building arises, its steel girders are quickly 
placed in accord with a plan drawn long before a spadeful of earth 
was dug, or a beam swung into position. Brick and terra-cotta are 
reared over the framework as if by magic and cemented firmly in a 
conmion mass. The actual rearing of the building often takes less 
time than the hewing of its foundation. But the building stands as a 
monument to man's intelligence. It is a safe structure. There is a 
Hebrew parable about buildings built upon sand that cannot stand 
when the winds blow and the rains beat down. 

Another peculiar principle held by the Society is the maintaining 
of a " free platform." We are afraid of no earnest man with an 
unselfish message. He will ever find with us an opportunity to 
say what he believes is right and just and merciful, as a policy in the 
making of men. No man, therefore, need shrink from speaking at 
our conferences because he believes himself out of harmony with 
other speakers. 

A third strange principle is that none of our officers holds his 
positicm for the mere honor of that position. Each man is in office 
for the good he can do and for the work he can do. Not one has 
any material advantage to g^in, no money to make and no material 
end in sight for himself. Our officers constantly admonish one an- 
other, urge one another, suggest how better work may be done, 
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criticise each other, — all in a friendly manner, frankly and in sin- 
cerity, — and without a single personal feeling, all work in harmony 
" for the honor of the race and the good of the country," and '* to 
promote and co-operate with all measures looking to the advance- 
ment of the Indian in enlightenment." More than that, we believe 
that any officer would step out of his office with good grace and 
a cheerful heart, if he found himself a detriment to these high 
principles. Not every man can inspire confidence or unite the 
scattering forces of a great cause, and it is not necessarily against 
a man's character that he does not have this ability. Some of our 
hardest workers have no office, yet they spend time and money and 
brain power. Men like Vincent Natalish, Dr. Carlos Montezuma, 
both Apaches, and Hon. Gabe Parker, Dennison Wheelock, and 
many others have no official standing save as members, but each has 
spent his tens and his hundreds that we might prosper. Likewise, 
your officers give to their utmost of their means. Perhaps three, 
alone, last year contributed a thousand dollars. And finally the 
many individual members from Maine to Oregon give what they 
are able. A prominent educator said a few days ago that the Society 
of American Indians, with one exception, was the only Society 
whose jnembers came to a national conference at their own expense. 
Can you see how deep the interest is ? 

Will a Society building upon such a foundation withstand the 
storms? Is it not then true that from now on the Indian problem 
will be solved from the inside as well as the outside, and that by 
mutual effort, from without and within, the red man will take his 
place increasingly as a useful, producing factor in the life of the 
country ? 

g.j. jy There is a great gulf fixed between true states- 

Knowih€ manship and mere politics. Yet the politician 
Stutm9mmn? thrives better these days than does the statesman. 
The reason is apparent. The world is speed mad. Rapid traffic, 
speed in action, quick results, hasty conclusions, rapid-fire promises, 
all lead in the end to disaster. Yet men willingly hold out their ears 
to the next man who cries, " I am the Messiah ; I will save you ! " 
And the disappointed common people cry out, " Why should public 
servants forget the purpose for which they are honored and en- 
trusted the public welfare?" We answer, simply because they re- 
member better self-interest, and so in promoting self-interest, they 
forget public interest, and while they thrive, the public suffers. The 
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alderman, the mayor, the governor or the congressman who does 
this, is not a loyal citizen, or an honest public servant. He is a 
political buccaneer. He is what Ross calls the " criminaloid." The 
official who steadily keeps before him the highest interest of the men 
he serves is the statesman. No political makeshift will suit him, and 
neither the losing of friends nor the making of foes can alter his 
high purpose, for the great end is greater than the means, and more 
to be guarded than self or immediate interests. The statesman 
looking toward that end builds for all time. The politician seeking 
" to make a show " builds for the moment only. The politician will 
fij^t to save himself and his interests; the statesman will not fight 
for self or self-interests, for he has merged himself and his interest 
into the common interest, and for that alone he fights. He remem- 
bers that he who would find his life must lose it in the common 
cause, but that he who would seek out of that common cause to find 
himself shall lose himself. These old axioms are as true and as 
workable as are the rules of mathematics. Who is there, for ex- 
ample, that will dispute the statement of Chief Henry Roman Nose, 
who said at the Denver Conference, that if all men would follow 
the " golden rule '* there would be no Indian problem ? 

The followers of that rule, whether Christians, Hebrews, Moham- 
medans or sun-worshippers, are statesmen who build not for now, 
but for eternity. 

It seems that there has been too much politics and too little states- 
manship in our ** Indian policy." Many men have builded for a 
showing, to get results, to make fine reports, to justify their jobs, 
to protect special or selfish interests, and, all too often, have for- 
gotten that the ultimate welfare of the Indian, as a useful citizen, 
was the great task. Yet an immediate result was sought, — but just 
as a poisonous stimulant arouses without strengthening a patient, 
so the Indian was agitated and poisoned without being brought to 
healthy activity. The few who served well and with lofty purpose 
too often were condemned, hampered or ousted, if not materially 
ruined. They saw the outcome to themselves, but saw more keenly 
the need of apostles of truth and righteousness. 

Until the feudal spirit of legislators and leaders loses itself in 
the spirit of co-operation for the common good, we shall ever find 
men who use position and power as a perch from which to prey 
upon their fellow men. 

Yet to the bewildered voyager the song of the harpie is sweeter 
than the hoarse cry of the fog-horn, and though one warns, yet the 
siren strains of the harpie lure men to the rocks. The Indian has 
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learned to distrust almost every voice that calls or warns, yet be- 
cause the politician, the grafter, the schemer, promise more, and 
hold out glittering hope, the untrained Indian, knowing not how to 
discriminate, listens to his voice most often, and finds himself 
wrecked upon the rocks. 

Among primitive races leaders arise; among 
^LmaJ^^hf barbarous people leaders assume power or are 

chosen by the people; among civilized peoples 
leaders of all sorts arise or are chosen. The presence of danger 
and the realization of a common interest demands the functions of a 
leader. A band of men without leaders is a mob, but with com- 
petent leaders this same mob may become an army. It is a strange 
but true fact that in order for any race to progress there must be 
great obstacles to overcome. There must be danger, worry, 
enemies and warfare of one sort or another. The human brain is 
only kept awake by conflict. In its desperate effort to overcome 
dangers and destroy enemies the mind grows and points the way 
to victory. The brain of a race lies in its leaders. The race nvmt 
follow its leaders. If it refuses, it must follow the fate of a sick 
man whose brain is keen, who knows where to find the cure for his 
trouble, but whose legs refuse to carry him to it. The mass of 
people are like unto limbs and body; the leaders are the brains of 
the people. Alas, the Indian people are denied leaders who shall 
form the brain of their race! There is, it is true, danger and 
enemies to overcome, but a paternal system forms an artificial 
brain. The Indian is helped to spend his money and he is helped 
to think. This is the death of the race, the curse of progress, the 
violation of a primary right of man to struggle for existence. 
There can be no leaders for such a people. If some chance to arise 
they are not accepted by the Indian or they are discredited by the 
"powers that think for us." The Indian must see through this 
violation of human right ; he must find in his very plight a danger 
demanding leadership. He must look beyond himself and see his 
brother Indians of other tribes, and in their danger he must see his 
common interest. There must be leaders; leaders must be fol- 
lowed. And leaders must be unselfish ; they must be ready to give 
all and ask nothing, nor even expect gratitude. Let the Indian's 
brain awaken and be kept active by the conflict. Then there will 
be the victory. 
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The Editor ^s Viewpoint 

A Survy of ihm Frobhtn — lis Ehmmnis and its End 

A Swave f ^^ ^* coxifusion of details it is sometimes diffi- 

ConMbuiing cult to understand what the ruling principles 

Ehmmnis ^^^ -y^e have a perplexing problem on our hands 

called the '' Indian question/' It is hedged about by so many details, 

great and small, that even the greatest of minds are puzzled. 

Various remedies are brought forth and urged with vigor. On 
one hand we hear that '' it is merely a question of business adminis- 
tration;" eminent l^^lists say it is only a matter of adjusting the 
law and meteing out justice; others arise to tell us that contact and 
assimilation will rapidly cure all ills, all injustice, and will furnish 
the solution of the question; others urge religion, others industry, 
and still others education. Each champion puts particular stress 
upon his particular doctrine of racial salvation. 

A simple survey of the problem reduces it to a few pointed facts 
and reveals the contributive elements which we wish, before pro- 
ceeding further, to review. 

First, we have a great continent, comprising the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It was inhabited by a race not known to Europeans or 
Asiatics (except perhaps in a vague traditional way to certain indi- 
viduals). These inhabitants claimed to own, by right of possession 
and habitation, all the land so occupied and possessed by them. 
These native peoples were not all alike in all respects. There were 
hundreds of languages, and thousands of dialects. Many tribes 
knew nothing of each other. Many tribes regarded other tribes 
as enemies, and sought by every means to exterminate these foes 
and to conquer their territories. Only a few tribes organized into 
confederacies, and there were only a few centralized governments. 
Dozens of chiefs, all acknowledging blood kinship and speaking 
the same stock language, might rule, loosely, dozens of tribes, each 
claiming individual rights, but there was no binding allegiance to 
any central authority. These people therefore had no political co- 
hesion. There was no law providing for a general government of 
large numbers of people, excpt in a few isolated instances. Each 
group of people, or tribe, however, knew its boundaries. There is 
a certain sense in which each had its province or country. Certain 
confederacies were formed, as the Iroquois, and to the south pow- 
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erful monarchies, as those of the Incas and the Aztecs, arose. Each 
tribe believed that it had the right, when impelled by desire or ne- 
cessity, to acquire the territory of its enemies. Thus, as in early 
Europe, boundaries were frequently shifted. There was, therefore, 
a belief in occupation by right of conquest. It is to be seriously 
doubted, however, that the North American Indians were at con- 
stant warfare one tribe with the other. So-called " wars " were 
probably more in the nature of feuds, and their battles small. There 
were, very likely, few great wars. The confusion caused by the 
white invasion shortly after the opening of the sixteenth century 
pushed tribe upon tribe and precipitated a general upheaval of war 
among the tribes. 

Our second consideration is that the territory held by each tribe, 
" nation " or stock was in excess of its requirements. A great tract 
was only desired " to put distance between us and our enemies," 
to provide an area in which to hunt game animals and in which to 
find sites for a changing abode. As to the right of occupancy many 
tribes believed that " the earth is the Lord's and the fullness there- 
of," and that it might not be sold or given away, any more than 
the air or the heavens. Man only acquired the right to occupy. 
Most tribes believed that their ancestral domain was nominally 
theirs by prior right of occupation, though another might occupy it 
later. At the same time, most of them believed in the power of 
arms, and ruled by that right. 

Third. Soon after the voyages of Christopher Columbus, the 
American continent began to attract exploring parties from Eu- 
rope. The original idea was to exploit the new continent and carry 
back the riches to Europe. Then the idea of settlement came. It 
was a good country in which to live. Men who wished to flee from 
tyranny, or from political and religious persecution, hastened to 
America that they mig^t escape that which they could not over- 
come. But a greater though different struggle was presented. They 
must overcome a wilderness, conquer its peoples, bring about civic 
safety and develop the resources they found. 

The aboriginal inhabitants, the so-called Indians, thus were 
forcibly introduced to the peoples from Europe. The interests of 
the two races so met, the red and the white, almost at once be- 
came divergent. Although the Indians of the northeast coast and 
as far south as the Carolinas at first welcomed, cradled and fed 
the pale strangers, giving them shelter and territory, the Indians 
soon realized that they had welcomed an unmeasured foe. They 
discovered that the white skins had come determined to possess 
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by any ingenious method the land that the red skins occupied. The 
methods by which the invading white race possessed, held or ac- 
quired that which they wanted were new and terrible. To the red 
men these methods were the extreme creations of Intellect, sofrfiistry 
and material power. The methods were money, goods, treaties, 
guns, knowledge. 

Now, the white men merely desired to possess the land because 
they saw within it vast resources that might be developed, to their 
enrichment and happiness. They could gpradually clear away the 
forests, build increasingly comfortable homes, carry <mi commerce 
with Eun^, dig mines and quarries, trade in merchandise and 
furs and govern the new land as their own. To each nation there 
came dreams of a new country for an old nationality; there arose 
New Spain, New France, New England, Nova Scotia, and New 
Netherlands, all colonies, but containing within themselves the 
germs of new nations. To establish such colonies and carry out 
such ideals meant that somehow the land itself must be torn from 
the grasp of the native Indians. 

Fourth, the European had learned that a small tract of land prop- 
erly developed might support a large population. So here in 
America the European found his great room for expanding. Here 
was room for an overflowing population. The native American 
Indians alone stood in the way; he did not seem to need so much 
land. They were called demons, a cursed race, savages and " bar- 
riers to civilization," and as such were exterminated by thousands 
wherever possible. European diseases and vices swept away thou- 
sands more, for the physical natures of these natives had not devel- 
oped a hereditary resistance to disease and alcohol. Native diseases 
had not been numerous, and there were few artificial vices. 

For two hundred and fifty years the white race fought back the 
red race, killing where possible, poisoning by disease and debauch- 
ing by vices. The result was largely physical and psychological de- 
moralization. A man smarting under the sense of outraged justice, 
sick in body, crushed in spirit and poisoned by drugs, may be ex- 
pected to look with a certain degree of hostility upon the claims of 
the successful, powerful invading race. 

The white race, in its haste and thoughtlessness, committed many 
grave crimes against the God of nations. It forgot the mission of 
power and abused that power so that a human race, the red men, 
became a broken, almost spiritless mass of dependents. Strong 
efforts were made by certain missionaries, societies and individuals 
to help the Indians to a knowledge of civilization and to protect the 
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Indians from injustice, but these beneficent forces never had the 
moral support of the white race, as a body. 

To-day the great American nation does not war upon the natives 
who remain. A most highly organized bureau looks after them as 
wards and dependents, as *' perpetual inhabitants with diminutive 
rights." Great missionary bodies, societies and rights associations 
represent the moral force and the conscience of the nation. 

These isolated groups of native peoples who never have been made 
to understand the consistency of civilization, and who arc now en.- 
gaged in a mighty struggle for physical life itself, therefore consti- 
tute the problem. To the white race this problem is " What shall 
we do with them to give them justice? " To the red race the ques- 
tion is, ** What shall we do with ourselves to regain individual in- 
dependence, competence and usefulness among men?" 

With the red race there is much that must be 
ThmSpirU of thm forgotten, lest motives arise from historical in- 
stead of present day considerations. Memory 
of past injustice or of a past life must not stop present progress. 
To the red race enough knowledge has now come, at least, to teach 
the necessity of an adjustment to modem conditions. 

The white race will have much to remember. With the re- 
source and power that has come to the white race has come re- 
sponsibility. There must be an increasingly developed sense of the 
need of restitution. The supplanted red race cannot have its 
ancient ways or ancestral domain restored ; that would not be resti- 
tution. But it must have provided for it now that of which it was 
robbed in the centuries gone by, — the power of self-support, self- 
protection and the enjoyment of happiness. The problems of tribal 
government, of lands and trust ftmds, are not the real problems. 
The ultimate problem is how to restore the red race to the position 
of a useful, happy people, once more thrilled by the impulse that 
ambition and industry give to mankind 

The general feeling regarding the Indians and their remaining 
possessions is one of passive sympathy, yet characterized by an 
active desire to profit as much as possible wherever possible. There 
are thousands of notable individual exceptions, and even organiza- 
tions arise to express positive sympathy and to hold over the Indian 
a protecting arm. The government has a special bureau expressly 
for the administration of Indian affairs, so that the intent of con- 
scientious men and of the State itself is hcxiest ; but to a great body 
of citizens, seeing a chance for profit, every form of "business 
sagacity " is used to obtain the lands and monies so easily to be had. 
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When the European colonists of North Amcr- 
Trmaihs wfth ica found it expedient in their dealings with the 
'**''* native Americans, they drew up treaties, obtain- 
ing through them certain claims and concessions. The Indians prob- 
ably never drew up a treaty. The theory or assumption of the 
colonists seems to have been that the various groups of Indians 
were stable nations, and that a treaty with them was therefore 
equitable. Let us consider first what a nation is. A nation is a 
group of men having common interests, possessing a fixed territory 
and governed by a recognized ruling power. There is a distinction 
between a " people " and a " nation." A " people " is a mass of 
men who through gradual development through a considerable 
period of time, create for themselves a definite type of life (or cul- 
ture) and form a society (or social organization) that differentiates 
them from all other " peoples," their material culture and social 
organization descending as a fixed inheritance. A nation is a po- 
litical body brought into being by the impelling force of common 
interests of government. Parts of several peoples may form a na- 
tion. It is not always true or necessary that a nation have one 
blood or one language, though this is an advantage. A nation has 
its own personality, its own spirit and its own ambitions, for it is a 
collective personality. A nation is presumably able to govern itself, 
to enforce its own rights among other nations and to see that its 
contracts with external nations are observed. 

It is very likely that when the Federal Government first entered 
into treaties with Indian tribes or nations, that it believed the tribe 
more or less able to make armed resistance to any violation of a 
treaty. An Indian treaty pledged the integrity and honor of the 
United States to give or insure certain fixed rights. It was usually 
made because the white race wanted something, but occasionally 
bloodshed and warfare indicated that the Indians wanted a certain 
right kept inviolate. So it was expedient to frame a treaty, and 
certain things that never should be incorporated in a " treaty " were 
granted, such as cloth, trinkets, salt, etc., and chimerical promises 
to last " as long as the grass g^ows and the waters run," i. e., 
" forever." 

The enormous development and growth of the new American 
nation soon made treaties with Indian tribes ridiculous farces. No 
Indian tribe could hope to enforce such provisions as were bene- 
ficial to it. Any attempt to assert independent nationality or to 
make an armed resistance was met with an overwhelming opposition. 
The white race learned that it could absolutely crush or extermi- 
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nate an Indian tribe, if given time. Indian tribes, however, stung 
by the bitterness of fate, fought with a fury and effectiveness that 
has no parallel in history. They would not lie down and die simply 
because die they must, eventually. 

The folly of the treaty system was seen during the administra- 
tion of President Grant, when it was abandoned for a "contract 
system." Indian tribes, in spite of themselves, gradually lost the 
force of their tribal autochthony. In the presence of civilization 
their social org^ization began to crumble. They were no longer 
nations, but dependent tribes, living upon the mercy of a dominant 
power, the Federal Government. They were not represented in 
that government, therefore, to the citizens of the country, Indian 
rights were not respected, except where it was expedient. Thus 
was the political status of the red men confused; thus were rights 
obtained from them by mock ceremony and subterfuge, and thus 
eventually were all their natural and granted rights infringed upon 
by the stronger nation which had contracted with them. The peo- 
ple refused to respect the treaties made by their government Citi- 
zens constantly infringed on treaty rights, violated every moral ob- 
ligation, despite the admonitions of good men and the warnings of 
the government. The Indians were confused by such action. Their 
tribal governments were accused of weakness and ineffectiveness, 
yet here was a civilized government, highly organized, yet unable 
to make its citizens obey. 

Naticms have certain primary rights, interfer- 

Primary RighiB ^nce with which is tyranny. A nation has the 

right to its own langugage. Civilized nations 
recognize this, e. g., see the Austrian fundamental law of December 
21, 1867, Article 19: " All tribes in the nation have equal rights, and 
each has an inviolate right to maintain its nationality and language." 
This does not say that it might not be better to learn the language 
of the governing forces. Certain nations have several languages, 
spoken by different states or peoples, as Switzerland, which has 
German, French and Italian cantons. 

Nations have a right to their own customs, providing these folk- 
ways do not conflict with morality or the rights of the government. 
Nations have a right to their own laws, if these laws are in harmony 
with the principles held by the ruling governmental forces, and do 
not work harm. A nation has a right to its own arts, its morals 
and its intellectual creations. Bluntschili, the German economist, 
writes : " Men can have no juster cause for resistance to tyranny 
than defense of nationality." Quoting Niebuhr, he continues: 
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" Common nationality has higher claims than the political relations 
which unite or separate the different nations of a race. Grammar, 
language, manners, tradition and literature constitute a fraternal 
bond which parts them from foreign tribes and makes union with 
the foreigner against their own tribe a crime." 

Indian tribes, in resisting the forces of a civilization that they 
could not understand, only defended a natural right regarded as 
primary in human society. 

The aim of certain independent social forces 
Cmn '^ CMUzation" aitid of the government is to bring the native 

American Indian into a proper understanding of 
civilized life in order that both the white and the red races may 
benefit. No nation in all history ever set itself to such a task with 
greater deliberation or with so great an organized force. These 
great organized forces, pushing forward with ceaseless zeal, this 
systematic attempt to digest and assimilate a race of men, leads to a 
feeling that progress is not commensurate with effort. In undue 
haste to see achieved results rapidly accomplished the government 
is accused of inefficiency and lack of understanding, and the Indian 
charged with ultra-conservatism and incapacity. His tribal con- 
sciousness and slow adjustment to what the white race considers 
important elements are regarded as unfortunate and indicative of 
inferiority. " The ignorant full blood " is a common, yet insulting, 
expression where it links ignorance with the full blood as a nec- 
essary quality. 

For purposes of equity we wish to examine into the justness of 
these charges, basing our comparison on the time taken by dominant 
European races to assimilate and standardize their conquered peo- 
ples, their aborigines or diverse native elements. The Greeks, the 
Romans, the Germans, the English have all had race problems, but 
none of them succeeded in pursuing the methods now used by 
American " civilizing forces." 

In America we have a mixture of races or peoples organized into 
a State or nation. The nation rests upon a base of European 
civilization, but has largely expanded its European elements. 
English-American civilization is the dominant power and tends to 
rapidly assimilate all other elements, merging all racial elements 
into one. Ancient examples are the Latinizing of the Roman Empire 
of the West and the Hellenizing of the East. The Belgian State of 
to-day rests upon the Walloons, and its capital city is a French 
center, and so Flemmish culture is Gallicized by force of social 
pressure, but it yet retains a distinctive nature. Russia seeks to 
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force the Poles to beccMne Muscovian, and America seeks to trans- 
form her aborigines into Anglo-Americans. The success of all such 
efforts at transforming a people rests upon the superiority in edu- 
cation, resources and activities of the dominant race. A nation of 
high spirit can retard the spread of foreign civilization, as, for ex- 
ample, Persia and early Germany prevented the spread of the Latin 
and Greek cultures beyond their natural limits. After a thousand 
years Great Britain has not entirely conquered her racial differences. 
England, though not much larger than the State of Pennsylvania, 
has not yet drawn all the dialects of the shires into one. Wales, 
though for centuries in contact with England, has a nationality that 
is not yet suppressed. To the north, the Scotch differ from the 
English, holding on to their national customs and keeping alive 
their national spirit. Scotland is not yet entirely Anglicized. To 
the west is the Emerald Isle. The Irish still are Irish, and the spirit 
of Irish nationality is yet at active flame. All the British aborigines 
hold on to the Gaelic tongue and revere their national traditions. 
Even the tribal spirit of Germany still lives. Tribal consciousness 
is even now an important political factor at times. The internal dif- 
ferences of the German tribes has exercised a mighty influence in 
the formation of the German Empire. The ancient German consti- 
tution was simply a peace-pact between the Teutonic tribes. Even 
to-day tribal spirit is invoked in Germany for political purposes, 
and prevents a closer knitting of the empire. 

England to-day is a blood combination of Normans, Viking^, 
Angles, Saxons, Picts, Scotts, Kelts and Britons. Tribal allegiance 
even yet runs high, but the English people, combining their com- 
mon needs, have united into a nation that has long been a world 
power. There is a vital common interest. An Englishman, a 
Scotchman, an Irishman and a Welshman will fight together for 
the Union Jack, but they will not dance a jig together on a saint's 
day. Nations, therefore, recognize the fundamental right of mem 
to racial pride. It begets incentive, it makes men do great things 
for great causes. It is the backbone, the stimulant, the life of am- 
bition. It cannot be crushed without ruining or killing off every 
member of a race. 

Neither the ancient world nor the modem world has ever assimi- 
lated completely a people worth while. True justice and true 
national success can come only by bringing to each tribe or race the 
great fact that there is a common interest and a common ideal for 
which all must work. 
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This can be done for the Indian. His spirit need not be crushed 
in order to civilize him. He need not be condemned for an inordi- 
nate pride in his race, nor for loving its traditions. Every encour- 
agement to adjust himself must be given; a man's fighting chance 
is needed, not a child's coddling. His short schooling in comparison 
with others shows no elements wanting in his capacity. Let neither 
the government nor societies be discouraged with the rate of assimi- 
lation. 

True civilization consists not so much in a 
A Real CMUsation single language, a single system and similar cus- 
toms as it does in the altruism of the people, their 
thrift and their development of the sciences. Ignorance of nature's 
laws means a barbarous culture, despite the advancement of the fine 
arts and the development of architecture. Side by side with science 
must grow a practiced system of ethics based on a just and merciful 
consideration of the rights of other persons and other peeves. We 
only have a right to insist that men be useful and that their useful 
activities bring to them true happiness. Civilization is not such 
where it will tolerate the existence of ignorant, inactive or miserable 
men. Human creatures must be positive forces if they are to radiate 
healthful joy and be useful. When the Indians (or any race) are 
made happy because they are useful, there will be no problem; 
there can be none. Human happiness is the most precious thing 
given unto living creatures. Races, nations, organizations, indi- 
viduals, who do not seek to produce or promote happiness in others 
are just as far away from civilization as they contribute to the 
misery of others. Such destroyers of the ultimate ideal are the 
real barriers to human progress and to the realization of the divine 
ideal for human kind. The constructive forces are those that lead 
men to a knowledge of nature's laws, to their use and which, re- 
garding all men as kindred, brothers, friends, come into a sympa- 
thetic relation with them, so that the happiness made possible by 
knowledge is carried out through altruistic ethics. 

So far we have discussed in a brief general way 
Man Must LMo-n ^^^ factors of development that should be con- 
sidered by the white race in its endeavor to absorb 
and " civilize " the Indian. The great power and resource of the 
white race in America have given it, and every man of it, an enor- 
mous responsibility, for with power and knowledge comes duty. 
The white American owes the red American an opportunity. This 
must be realized, and is realized increasingly through governmental 
and social agencies. 
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But while this is true, we have a word with our brother red man. 
The Indian is not to be a passive factor in all endeavor to help him 
to a correct adjustment. Quite to the contrary, he must become 
once more an aggressive force. 

A short time ago Doctor Williams, the British anthropologist, in 
lecturing on prehistoric man, said that a study of ancient remains, — 
skulls and bones of animals and of men, — pointed out an important 
lesson for modem man. He said that the race of men, or the species 
of beast, that carried an overdeveloped feature into a new environ- 
ment suffered extinction. He pointed out that the only races of 
men and species of animals that live now and multiply and thrive, 
are those that are willing to give up traits or habits that unfit them 
for their surroundings. To live, man, like animals, must be in har- 
mony with his environment. Any inability to adjust oneself as 
changes come, means suffering, disease, incompetence, death, extinc- 
tion. 

Times have changed, the past has gone, the present is here, and 
points out the changes and advancement of the future. The Indian 
must, by education and familiarity with " civilized life," adjust him- 
self to the world in which he must live. If he fails or cannot adjust 
himself, he must become diseased, incompetent and he must die. 
Visit any Indian reservation and study the Indians there. Who are 
most healthy, most able, are most industrious, who are powers for 
good ? Who are they who are best able to defend their people and 
who meet the white man on the same level? Are they the Indians 
who mourn over the past, who refuse to learn and who curse prog- 
ress? No! Those who live best and who are happiest are those 
who know that a new day has come and that they must live in that 
day like the competent men of the surrounding race do. True, these 
men and women who have found the advantage of readjustment may 
not always be as stable in all ways as the older people, but this is 
only because many are as yet raw products. A refinement through 
the generations will only bring the polishing to some, that others 
acquire easily through a correct understanding of facts, thrift, cul- 
ture and morals. 

The Indian no longer hunts animals with a bow and arrow; he 
uses a repeating rifle. He knows its advantage. The Indian no 
longer lives in a bow-and-arrow-world, but a world of whirling 
progress; he must fight now with new weapons. A trained hand 
and a keen eye must be linked to an educated brain that knows the 
secrets of the twentieth century. The Indian must see this necessity 
if he is to live. 
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The Cooperation of the Two Races"^ 

By PlROF. F. A. McKenzie 

FOUR centuries and twenty-one years ago last Sunday, the East 
and the West, the White Man and the Red Man, met on the 
little island of Salvador. What centuries they have been! 
Centuries of misunderstandings, which have borne all the evil fruit 
of tKe misunderstandings, of ignorance, and of imaginary differ- 
ences. Qose dealing, trickery, treachery, war and murder, have on 
each side seemed to justify like action on the other. Each side has 
memorized and nursed the evils, the colossal sufferings it has under- 
gone. Each race has despised and hated the other. A deep-seated 
prejudice has dominated the mind of each against the other, and has 
prevented the justice which'should prevail between the two. If the 
white man could have thought of the Indian as he did of a fellow 
white man, and if the Indian could have thought of the Caucasian 
as he did of his fellow tribesman, what a different world, what a 
different history would have been ! Instead of an eye for an eye, or 
a tooth for a tooth, or a life lor a life, each would have done to the 
other as he would have wished the other to do to him. Instead of 
rapine, famine and war, there would have been justice, prosperity 
and peace. The centuries of dishonor would have been centuries 
of splendid honor. But it was not to be. Each thought the other 
so different, so unlike itself; each misunderstood the other, and so 
they had to fight it out. 

The years of bullet and arrow are past, but those years of struggle 
and war have left their mark on the minds of men. Tradition has 
painted for the conqueror the image of the inferior, incompetent, 
useless Indian, and for the conquered the image of a haughty, domi- 
neering, unjust white man. Neither race has dealt with a real race. 
Justice has not been done by the white race to the Indian. Justice 
has not been done by the Indian to the white. There can be no 
justice between those who think they are essentially unlike. There 
is no justice between the cat and the mouse, between man and the 
buffalo, between unlike races. Justice is the relation which exists 
between equals. Justice will prevail between the Indian and the 
white when each knows that he is the brother of the other, — the 
son of the same Great Father, — equal sharer in the privileges and 

'An address delivered at the Third Annual Conference, October 16, 1913. 
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in the duties of a divine humanity. Justice will prevail when each 
race looks upon the other as it looks upon itself. 

We both have been unjust in the measure of our power. Shall 
we not each pour into the scales a fourfold measure of generosity 
for the evil that we have thought and done? This will be the sign 
of our repentance, — the necessary cure of our own souls. Never, 
never can justice be, until love prevails. Who first can be generous ? 
I make, then, my first ai^eal to the white race. 

Yours is the opportunity to redeem the credit of the race. We 
need not unduly condemn our ancestors. They struggled and fought 
under the pressure for existence and the strain of misapprehension. 
One of my own family fought with Miles Standish against the red 
men of the Atlantic, coast. Perhaps those hardy men knew not 
what they did. Perhaps they aimed at righteousness as truly in 
their roughness as we must do in our endeavor to be righteous and 
gentle today. Miles Standish may have been as unsuccessful in 
his method of wooing peace as he was in his method of wooing a 
wife. 

If every citizen today will develop a conscience for himself and 
for his nation as stem and true as reigned in the hearts of Standish 
and his men, the Indian of to-day need not k>nger fear. It is the 
inactivity, the iniquity of indifference, that constitutes our great sin 
against the Indian to-day. There may be among us scnne who are 
greedy and avaricious, some who are treacherous and corrupt, but 
the white race lives under condemnation chiefly because it sits idly 
by and refuses to accept the responsibility which it cannot escape. 
The white race scarcely knows that it has power and responsibility, 
or else it fears to examine ino the situation lest it find heavier obli- 
gations than it is ready to bear. I venture to make two assertions, 
however : First, every citizen has an obligation to the Indian which 
he has no right to ignore; second, honestly faced, the obligation 
does not involve a heavy or undue burden. The chief thing he must 
do to be honest is to proclaim to his neighbors and to his representa- 
tives in the government his belief that the nation has an obligation 
to the Indian, and proclaim his demand that every obligation shall 
be met honestly and in full measure. Let him by voice and vote 
scourge from public life anyone who would lessen the opportunities 
of the Indian, who would tolerate any trickery or any policy that 
would deprive an Indian to his disadvantage of his land or home. 
Let him scourge from public life one who would relegate the Indian 
to an inferior status under the flag that claims to recognize no race 
or color, no system of caste or class. Let the standard of freedom 
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and equal opportunity be planted on the crest of those Rockies to 
which the tribes of the continent have retreated, and there let it 
wave a sign to the people in the valleys and to the nations of the 
world that this nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to freedom, 
has not ceased to exist. 

In particular there are several fundamental principles for which 
every citizen should stand. Beyond this he should insist that the 
details shall be entrusted to people who believe in the principles 
and who are competent by definite training and broad experience 
to carry them out. The Indian problem cannot be solved by good 
intentions^ by piecemeal policies or by cheap men. The "vanish- 
ing policy " has to a large degrtt failed, because its administrators 
have not believed in it, or have not been big enough to carry it out. 
No doubt the money has vanished. Perhaps the policy has van- 
ished^ but the problem has remained. Nothing is so expensive as 
failure. DouUe the depth of understanding and (through well 
paid men) double the efficiency of administration, and you will cut 
in two the cost and time of the solution of the Indian problem. 
There is no economy like success. 

This, then, is the first fundamental demand of the honest citi- 
zen, — a demand for a comprehensive and comprehending policy 
carried on with adequate funds by competent men. It follows, of 
course, that any lesser policy or any appointment to position of 
power and responsibility in the Indian Service for personal or political 
reasons is and must be regarded as a high crime against the nation 
and against the nation's wards. The nation cannot rightfully offer 
the Indian less than the best. 

There is not time here to outline a complete Indian policy, but 
upon the basis of the principle so far suggested certain opportuni- 
ties and duties become obvious and clear. The principles of equal- 
ity, — that is, the doctrine of the right, of like treatment and of equal 
opportunity, — the principle of justice, and the principle of efficient 
administration, these three furnish the ground work for immediate 
and fundamental action. I call your attention briefly to five imme- 
diate corollary necessities. 

I. In the first place, the Indian needs to know who he is and 
what his place in the country is. Thousands of Indians do not 
know whether they are citizens or non-citizens. If they do have 
nominal status, they do not know what their rights, privileges and 
immunities are. Indians of like quality are sometimes citizens, 
sometimes non-citizens. Indians of unlike quality may both be 
citizens, or they may both be non-citizens. No man can lay down 
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any rules, for there are no rules. A condition of confusion and 
injustice maintains, which is alike disg^ceful for the nation and 
disastrous for the Indian. Through the Society of American In- 
dians the red man asks for a careful and intelligible definition of his 
status; first, that he may know what his present standing is, and, 
second, that his people may know how to advance from stage to 
stage until they may share equally and fully in the rights, equally 
and fully in the duties of the American citizen. He asks that Con- 
gress pass the Carter Code Bill, which creates a commission of ex- 
perts to determine and define what his status is or may be. Who in 
all the world would deny so simple and yet so fundamental a 
thing? It is but the first step toward justice. Without it there is 
no hope of justice. A man without a country, a race without a 
home, is the most pathetic sight on the face of the globe. It is for 
the white man to say whether his brother and ward shall longer 
wander blindfolded in the wilderness of despair. The continuing 
desperation, the continuing deterioration of thousands of Indians 
will find its first check when the white man raises his hand to say 
that no longer shall the Indian be the sport of arbitrary commands, 
no longer shall the Indian live in a world wherein there is no law 
to which he may conform, or to whose protection he may flee. No 
longer shall the Anglo-Saxon deny to the Indian the Anglo-Saxon's 
chiefest boast, the freed<Hn of the reign of law. 

2. In the second place, because of his utter lack of standing 
in the courts the Indian is denied any regular legal opportunity 
to recover property, even when he thinks it has been taken from 
him. Many tribes or bands of Indians believe that they have heavy 
claims of this sort against the government. They may be right, — 
they may be wrong. But we have always refused them the right 
to test their claims even in our own courts and according to our 
own laws. This is a double injustice, and it works a double wrong 
upon the Indian. Deprived of property and deprived of admis- 
sion to our courts, the Indian has reason to believe we do not trust 
the courts ourselves. Let us find out what we owe our wards; 
let us pay to the last cent what we owe. 

When we have defined and given the Indian his rights under the 
Constitution and have given him his rights in the courts and under 
the law, then we may expect him to turn his eyes away from Wash- 
ington and away from the courts, to discover that his highest good 
consists in the things he can do for himself. Then for the first 
time he will stand on his own feet, a man among men, without any 
privileges or hopes beyond those common to all men, the maker of 
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his own fate, the noble red man. It is for the white man to 
open the Court of Qaims and thus remove an ancient source of 
bitterness between the two races. You can secure the passage of 
the amended Stephens Bill, now pending in Congress. If you say 
the word, Congress will be glad to pass the bill. 

3. In the third place, as population expands and the races 
come into closer contact and competition, there is a natural and 
almost unconscious tendency for the white race to look with long- 
ing upon the possessions of the Indian, to measure the gain he could 
make out of the Indian's land and to forget the welfare of the In- 
dian himself. Who can measure the advantage of land for an army 
post against an Indian tribe that has by slow and patient process 
been brought to the point where it could live the modem life and 
now perforce must be dispossessed and sent to live where the old 
life prevails? One of the great objects of the government policy 
for nearly thirty years has been to induce Indians to take up inde- 
pendent homesteads on the public domain, and yet, this year, efforts 
are made to forbid the Indian Bureau even to complete the plans 
already under way. Thousands of Indians were to be stopped from 
taking this great forward step. Surely, even the people who would 
profit by the Indian's loss will not, when they understand the real 
situation, consent to any such mistaken policy. Surely all of us 
will rise en masse to protest against any compulsory concentration 
of the Indians within the fast vanishing reservation lines. Let the 
word come that injustice is done in Cuba or on the islands of the 
eastern seas, and instantly our treasure, our lives and our honor 
are at stake. We send our navy into Manila Bay and Santiago 
Bay, our troops to Cuba and to Porto Rico, and drive the agent 
of injustice away. Let one of our citizens suffer loss in Mexico, 
and instantly the voice of protest is raised in Congress. Shall we 
not then consider the welfare of those whose guardians we are, 
above all thoughts of our own advantage? Shall we not say that 
henceforth not one foot of land and not one drop of water will we 
take, if that foot of land or that drop of water is necessary for the 
welfare of the Indian? Rich or poor, the white man's honor is 
pledged for the red man's good. 

4. In the fourth place, if all these things are so, it is worth 
while, nay, it is imperative, that a native leadership shall be de- 
veloped. It is worth while, nay, it is imperative, that there shall 
be a worthy Society of American Indians. In the two years since 
it was organized two rival organizations have been formed, and 
have died. They died because they were based on ambition and 
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private gain. This Society has lived because its purpose is sacri- 
fice of self and service for the race. It has won public approval 
in proportion to its refusal to be used for private gain. So long 
as it maintains its high ideals, — no longer, — it will have a claim 
upon your generous support. The Society, to do its great work, 
needs money. Both Indian and white man are intensely concerned 
that this great experiment of altruism and self-help shall not fail 
from the face of the earth. I appeal to you to become an Associate 
Member, and to contribute as you are 2^1e. 

5. In the fifth place, let me repeat and emphasize the neces- 
sity of standing openly and strcmgly and all together for the obli- 
gation of the nation, for the rights of the Indian. Let your humble 
servant go back to the people of the plains and say, " Thus saith the 
people of the mountains : * The red men are our brothers, and shall 
be treated like brothers. No man shall do them harm, and we will 
send messengers to the Great G>uncil in Washington to see that 
henceforth full justice shall never fail them.' " 

I make my second appeal to my friends, the Indians. I am a 
white man, but I know more of you than I know of white people 
in this audience or city. I have known your President longer than 
any other person here. You have given me your confidence to an 
unusual degree. You have known me and my ideas for years — 
longer than the life of this Society. What then can I tell you to- 
night? Perhaps not much that I have not said before, and yet I 
want to talk to you for at least a few minutes. I crave your at- 
tention and your charity. 

It would be wrong to think that all the duties were on the one 
side. Indians have duties to the white race. Just as the white 
man must believe in the capacity of the Indian, so the Indian must 
believe in the kindness of the white man. We both must learn 
to judge a man's ideas, not by the color of his skin, but by the 
value of the ideas. You expect me to look at this problem pri- 
marily in the light of the welfare of the Indian. You are right in 
this, and I try to do so. May I not expect you to look at it at least 
partially in the light of the welfare of the white race? The white 
race has many problems to solve, many burdens to bear. Are you 
planning to serve the rest of the world, as you think the rest of the 
world should serve you? If we of another race are to be truly 
and wisely kind to you, we must study and struggle to understand 
you. May we not hope and expect that you will try equally hard 
to understand us? Does the heart of the red man throb with love 
and sympathy for the white man in his blindness? 
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There are certain things you must do if you are to serve either 
your own race or the world. As members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Indians you must in the first place maintain your high ideals. 
This is much more important than anything else you can do. It is 
and win continue to be your chief source of power. If you forget 
the ideals, power will slip away from you. When everybody is 
putting something of time or energy or money into the organiza- 
tk>o, it is gaining in power. When anybody is trying to get office 
or position or influence or lands or mcxiey out of the organization, 
it is losing power. It is an old saying and true that he who would 
save his life must lose it. When you give up your personal am- 
bitions in order to help other people, then your soul grows. You 
have lost your life, and it returns to you a new and better and 
greater self. When your Society is a means by which you can 
sacrifice yourself for the good of your race, it is a power which 
cannot be broken. See to it that no personal, no political, no racial 
ambitions enter into your plans or platform. See to it that your 
officers and leaders are men and women who can hold the whole 
Society together and can retain the confidence of the whole country 
even as your leading officers now do. Remember that you want 
the best for your people, not that you want your friends to have 
good jobs or high positions. Remember, too, that you want nothing 
for your race to which it is not entitled, nothing for any member of 
your race to which he is not entitled. An Indian should not ask 
for anything just because he is an Indian. He should desire only 
those things for which he has a just claim as a man in even compe- 
tition with other men. When you are looking after the interests 
of the children, get the highest trained and best trained teacher in 
the maricet. Don't sacrifice the education of your children just to 
give a job to an Indian. Demand highly trained men of broad 
sympathies in all positions affecting Indians, and you will com- 
mand respect and get what you want. Demand positions for In- 
dians, and you will lose public respect. See to it that Indians have 
as good and as high training as other people, and nobody can keep 
them out of good positions. By insistence on high ideals the Indian 
will always win. Let nobody fool you into thinking that you are 
so different that the second best is good enough for you. 

2. In the second place, remember that you are valuable to the So- 
ciety in proportion to the r^^larity and diligence with which you 
serve. Ask yourself where the Society would be if it had de- 
pended on you for its existence this last year. What every Society 
and every race needs is people who are always on the job, whether 
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they feel like it or not, in good or bad weather, in bad luck or good 
luck. Your officers have to work very much harder than necessary 
because some of you don't answer letters right away. Every mem- 
ber should feel responsible for the success of the Society. Every 
member should vow that every single week he will do something 
for the Society. If he can't do anything else he can get a postal card 
and write to the Secretary and say, " Dear Mr. Secretary, I am 
thinking about our Society. What can I do to help ? " You don't 
know how discouraged a Secretary can get, so you don't know how 
hai^y such postal cards would make him. If every member would 
never fail to do a little every week the Society would boom as it 
never has boomed before. 

3. In the third place, appreciate your officers. Who they are 
and what they do means everything to you. Last fall the editor of 
one of the great magazines said to me, " The Society seems to be 
in good hands, and I am ready to do anything within my strength 
to help them." You probably do not know how completely the 
Society owes its very existence to the labors of its chief officers. 
I remember the tremendous energy put into the first temporary 
organization by the first Chairman and Secretary, Mr. Dagenett 
and Mrs. La Flesche. You do not need to have me say that you 
have been signally fortunate in your first permanent officers, your 
present President and Secretary. I do not know so well what 
time and money Mr. CooHdge has put into the work, but I do 
know that his abundant geniality and tact have been like precious 
oil, keeping the machinery in smooth working order. Nor do I know 
the extent of time and energy and money that Mr. Parker has put 
into your service. I do not believe it would be possible to measure 
it. It seems almost impossible that in all the world you could find 
another man so completely fitted for the position he holds, or one 
so devoted and so unselfish. So long as he will consent to serve, 
you must never let him go. But you and I must take better care 
of him. He cannot always strain every day and every night, every 
week and every month. You and I, every one of us, must see to it 
that he shall never meet the expenses of the Society out of his own 
pocket, and we must see to it that he has a salary paid every month. 
It is not fair that he should lose money when he is serving us. But 
more than that, you can make things convenient for him, can help 
him and can encourage him. Mr. Parker has made a great secre- 
tary and a wonderful editor for you. Let him know beyond per- 
adventure, in word and in deed, that you appreciate him. As you 
honor him you strengthen yourself in public confidence. 
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4. In the fourth place, remember your own people. Who are 
they? Where are they? Indians are a broken people, scattered 
in the mountains and over the sage-brush plain! Your people are 
not here. They cannot afford to come. They do not care to come. 
Who will care for them? Who will carry the message to them? 
You have seen a vision of the restored nation. Who will open 
their eyes to the same splendid sight? Think of the poor, of the 
sick, even of the bad. Are there any? Are you interested in 
them? You and I do not deserve good fortune and better pros- 
pects unless we will endeavor to secure good fortune and better 
prospects for those who have them not. The man who rises above 
his race and is willing to forget those less successful than he is not 
the man he ought to be. You are not that kind; but do you re- 
member that you are the ones who can get closest to your people? 
Do you remember that you must be the messenger to your people 
yourself if the discouraged are to receive new courage, if the weak 
are to be made strong, if the unwise are to be made wise? We all 
have made mistakes, but forgetting those things that are behind and 
looking forward to those things that are ahead, let us press for- 
ward and let us help every brother to press forward to the happy 
time when the measure of prosperity is found, not in dollars, but 
in whatsoever things are lovely, pure, and of good report. 

Most Indians are poor in this world's goods, and always will be 
poor except that they earn more money. Suppose the sixty mil- 
lions of cash held in trust by the government belonged equally to all 
the Indians, and should be handed out once for all; each Indian 
would get the mtmificent sum of $225. On the average, what the 
Indian receives must come from the labor of his hands and brain. 
But wealth does not consist in land and money, but in the thoughts 
and friendships of men. As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
Man is wealthy as he improves his mind and strengthens his soul. 
Man is wealthy as he becomes more and more like his Maker in 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth. You, my 
friends, will be true to your race when you see in your people the 
possibilities of divinity and give of your very selves in ccmstant 
endeavor to bring those possibilities into full fruitk>n. What are 
you going to do to lift the lives of the poorest and weakest on the 
reservation? What will you do to make the lives of these fuller 
and deeper and richer every day the year around? It is easy to do 
big things before the public eye on a spectacular occasion once a 
year. It is a great thing to do the little service all unseen every 
day in the year. What will you do for your people? You cannot 
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all go back to the reservation, but you can all plan and work for 
those who are there. 

In the fifth place, and finally, be just and generous to the white 
man. Be just and stem, if you will, to every rascal of every race, 
but do not think that a rascal necessarily is a white man, or that a 
white man is necessarily a rascal. It will be necessary to discrimi- 
nate and to give your trust to those who prove to have the deepest 
knowledge, the wisest plans, the most unselfish motives, and the 
most genuine sympathy. Believe that there are such; look for 
them, counsel with them. You will be hairier and they will be 
happier for your trust. More than that, because of the great differ- 
ence in numbers, you will secure public policies to your advantage 
only as you can interest the white race in those policies. Any at- 
tempt to "go it alone" is doomed to failure. The Indian in the 
nation is like a man in society. No man either liveth or dieth to 
himself. You must let us help you, as we must let you help us. 
Then let us be friends, sharing fully in thought and deed and en- 
joying a friendship based on a mutual desire to serve. Let us try 
to say to each other what we say about each other. Let us yoke 
ourselves under a joint restraint in order that we may pull in the 
same directii^ and to the same goal, the goal of a new and better 
civilization. 

This, then, is the gist of the whole matter. The strong race must 
remember that responsibility is proportional to power, and the 
weaker race, as it aspires to power, must remember that duties come 
when power comes. Each race must remember that rights and duties 
rise and fall together. Neither should accept power except as it is 
prepared to accept the hard yoke of duty. When Indians have the 
same rights as white men they will have the same duties as white 
men. But in that day East will no longer be East, West no longer 
West, but both shall stand before the great white throne of justice, 
happy and glad that they have entered into the kingdom of the 
brotherhood of man. 

I do the very best I know how — the very best I can; and I 
mean to keep doing so until the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won't amount to anything. If the 
end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would 
make no difference. — Abraham Lincoln, 
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The American Indian of Today' 

By President Sherman Coolidge 

ONE OF the speakers last night said that the American people 
erected a memorial in New York City to the Indian in the 
form of a big statue of an Indian. He said, '* They do not 
need that memorial. The Indian is not dead. He is very much 
alive, and needs greater things than statues." 

Now, we started out with a new life staring us in the face — that 
which was brought over from Europe, therefore we have had to 
adapt ourselves to an entirely new mode of living. We have' ad- 
vanced to the present condition in fifty years. Up to that time the 
nation in general pursued the policy of war and extermination. 

It may be of interest to you to know that we have among us to- 
day in this room one of the officials — if not the most important offi- 
cial — of our organization, whose name is Arthur C. Parker, State 
Archeologist of New York and Secretary-Treasurer of our So- 
ciety. There was another man by the name of Parker — Ely Parker, 
I believe, was the name of the General. General Parker was Mili- 
tary Secretary to General Grant when Robert E. Lee surrendered, 
and it is in the handwriting of that Indian that we have the terms 
of peace that brought the North and South together, and that same 
General Parker was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
under General Grant, and it was General Grant that issued a procla- 
mation of peace to all the tribes of the United States. And from 
that time on the nation has pursued the policy of peace and educa- 
tion, and in fifty years two-thirds of the Indians are called " taxed 
Indians," which is a long way toward complete American citizen- 
ship. 

Another speaker has reminded us that there were thirteen of mid- 
Western Indians who took part in the Revolutionary War. There 
were Indians in every war that we have had, including the Spanish- 
American War, and not only that, but we have had Indians in the 
army in all our frontier struggles. We have had them as soldiers, 
we have had them as scouts, we have had them as policemen on the 
reservations, and they have not held back when they were in duty 
bound to arrest friends, relatives, and even to kill them for the wel- 
fare of the citizenship of the United States. Faithful to their duty, 

*Aii address delivered before the student body of Denver University during 
the Third Annual Conference. 
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they were not found wanting when it came to a fulfilment of duty. 
That is the American Indian, and if ever, as a citizen, the Indian 
is called upon to shoulder the musket for the service of his country, 
he will march off under the aspiring folds of our banners and as 
loyally offer his life upon the altar of the Constitution as does 
any American. 

We are banded together for the honor of the race and for the 
good of the country ; everything must be subservient to that. That 
we are enabled to do this shows the advance we have made, and it 
is due especially to those who had the unusual advantage of schools 
and colleges and universities. 

Why, when I first started out m life all I could do was by sign 
language to make my wants known. There is a universal language 
called the "sign language" among the Indians of the Western 
mountains and plains. I remembered that language; I understood 
it. I was among the Crows and the Sioux when I was taken away 
from the Arapahoes. One white man who had married a Sioux 
woman learned this language; he could speak it as well as any 
Indian. In fact, he said it was so easy and natural that even a bear 
could understand it. I said, " How do you make that out, Frank? " 
He said, " I went out bear hunting one day, and seeing a great big 
silver tip, I shot and wounded him. It displeased him so much 
that he chased me, and so I threw my g^n under a tree and climbed 
the tree. He came over to the g^, examined it, smelled it, turned 
it over, and after awhile he picked it up and looked at it, cocked it, 
looked up, and pulled the trigger, but it didn't go off. Then he 
looked up at me, made signs of putting a cartridge into the chamber 
and told me by sig^s to (indicating throwing motion)" Frank 
continued, '' I knew what the bear wanted, but I wasn't going to 
throw him any cartridges that I had in my belt." 

I was taken by an army officer who was once stationed at Fort 
Logan, and I was taken up to Montana when I was a boy. He 
was stationed at Fort Shaw, and the children gave parties that 
winter, and I was invited to all of them, and finally I asked Mrs. 
Coolidge if I could not have a party and invite the children who 
had been inviting me. She said, " Yes, Sherman, I can give you a 
party. What kind of a party do you want — a birthday party ?" I 
said, "Yes, that would be all right — any kind of a party." She 
said, " I cannot give it to you just now, but how would the twenty- 
second of February do?" I said, " I would just as soon be bom on 
the twenty-second of February as any other day." So I was bom 
in Wyoming and had my birthday in Montana. 
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Up in Wyoming I worked twenty-six years as missionary among 
my people, the Arapahoes, and one day I happened to be in the 
county seat — it was the Fourth of July — and a man by the name of 
Coolidge, having the same name as myself, was the orator of the 
day. I met him with several friends on the street, and he intro- 
duced me very nicely and politely to these friends, and one of these 
friends looked in a rather queer way at him, as much as to say, 
" How is it you both have the same name ?" So without any further 
ado he answered the man's glance and said, '' Why, it is all right. 
We have the same name. That is not strange. But," he said, ''of 
course, I'm a real Coolidge; my ancestors came over in the May- 
flower." "Yes," I responded, "but mine were on the reception 
committee when they arrived." 

I am very glad indeed to have this chance to speak to you about 
our race, and to tell you that it is very much alive. Many think it 
is vanishing, but it seems to be increasing, and I believe that if you 
give the Indian half a chance he will shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of State and church, and shoulder the burden like a man. 
General Grant said that the Indian is a man, and should be treated 
as such. All honor to General Grant ! He seems to have been the 
first great champion of our human rights. 

Instead of roaming all over the country as once, we are beginning 
now to settle down in town and in community, and we are becom- 
ing well aware that the responsibilities of life must be shouldered 
by us as well as other people; that we must not remain dependent 
children ; that we must not be a burden, but that we must take off 
our frock and become productive, useful men and women. 

Our Third Platform 

Those who desire to know what constructive measures should be 
advocated for the betterment of Indian conditions can not do better 
than study the planks in our Denver platform. There are great 
thoughts there that, if expanded and brought into action by Con- 
gress and by the Indians, would react like a miracle in clearing up 
abuses, claims and misery. A great change would come that would 
herald before the world that America had redeemed her pledges to 
the Indian and that the Indian had awakened to his great oppor- 
tunity in the world of to-day. Study our platform, stand loyally 
for it, push it with all your strength. 
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Looking Backward' 

By Wm. J. Kershaw (Menominee) 

THE questions that confront this association are strictly prac- 
tical ones. Our President said the other night that he was 
glad that he was no longer compelled to look backward. I 
am of the opinion that a backward glance once in a while is of advan- 
tage to the Indian race, and especially is it of advantage to the stu- 
dents of a great university like this — to take a glance backward 
into the pioneer history of the country in order to discover not only 
the written history of the Indian, but those romantic incidents in 
which both the Indian and the white man have figured. 

These practical questions which I have mentioned to you we will 
probably have to solve in a great measure before you enter into the 
activities of citizenship yourselves. 

One of these romantic incidents in the history of the pioneers 
relates to the history of Wisconsin. Many years ago there was 
born upon the Wisconsin River a lady who was afterward named 
Wisconsin Vancleve. " Wisconsin " means " rushing water." Some 
years ago she wrote a story for the magazines, in which she de- 
scribed her early life among the Indians at Fort Crawford and 
later at Fort Snelling, in Minnesota. Her father was a commander 
at those posts, and she told how, in the early days, in a great con- 
ference between the Chippewa and the Sioux, a dispute had arisen 
between these tribes because of certain depredations committed by 
the Sioux upon the Chippewa. Her father there, with but a hand- 
ful of soldiers, was confronted with a very serious situation. There 
were thousands of these Indians, and but a handful of soldiers, and 
a false step would precipitate conflict, and that might have very 
dire results. Her father arranged it by calling the chiefs of the 
tribes together and getting them to ag^ee that the young Sioux — 
three of them — who had committed these depredations ^ould run 
the gauntlet, and accordingly arrangements were made whereby 
these young men went down through the lines of the Chippewa, and 
they all bit the dust before they reached the goal. This lady wrote 
this in the article which I mentioned, and I want to say to you that 
thereby hung this true, tragic incident in the early history of Wis- 
consin. There was a Winnebago chief across the Mississippi by 
the name of Red Bird. Information came to him that these three 

* An address delivered before the the student body of Denver University 
during the Third Annual Conference of the Society of American Indians. 
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Sioux were members of his tribe, and had been killed by the white 
men, and Red Bird inmiediately went on the war path. There was 
a battle with a flatboat on the Mississippi River, and Red Bird him- 
self, with his own hand, killed a man near Fort Crawford or Prairie 
du Chien. The truth was discovered, and Red Bird's rebellion col- 
lapsed. The United States troops went after him, and at a point 
not far from the place where I was born, Red Bird surrendered, and 
the officer who received his surrender sent an official report of the 
incident to Washington, and you will find it upon the record there 
now substantially as I have related it. He said that Red Bird was 
one of the most magnificent specimens of physical manhood that he 
had ever seen, and he came in to surrender after the spectacular 
manner of the Indian in those days, clothed in white buckskin, with 
his peace pipe bound across his breast, and the red bird, from which 
he derived his name, upon his shoulder ; and, stepping into the pres - 
ence of the officer, he said, in substance, that he had come to surren- 
der, and, stooping down, he picked up a handful of dust and he 
scattered it in the air. He exclaimed, " My life is gone like that. 
I would not recall it. Do not put me in chains. Let me be shot." 
We have just built a new capitol in the State of Wisconsin, and 
this story of the surrender of Red Bird occupies, as a great paint- 
ing, one of the great panels in the reception room of that capitol. 

Now, these little stories which we get by looking back are inspir- 
ing, and I think that no more valuable suggestion could be made to 
students than to inspire them with the idea of looking into these 
stories in their early student life, that they may have a better stimu- 
lus to study the practical questions affecting the Indian in more ma- 
ture life. 

The Indian is the " mystery of the Western Hemisphere." You 
don't know him. He is among you, but he is not of you. You sit 
at taUe with him, you attend church with him, but you don't know 
him. And from this great institution of learning there may go forth 
some of you endowed with the spirit of self-denial and self-abnega- 
tion which will enable you to go and study this man, study him from 
the first bead upon his moccasin to the last feather in his crown, 
that you may tell the future world who he is. 

Not far from your door is the wonderland of this world — South- 
western United States. There are now twenty-six prehistoric cities 
discovered there, standing just as they did when the Spaniards found 
them, where the questions of municipal government and woman 
suffrage were solved long before the white man set foot on the 
American soil. Who of you will go down among these people and 
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among these ruins in an effort to learn what the American Indian 
is ? In the shadows of this dim past there is much of value for men 
of to-day to know. We look into the heavens, we study the life of 
a cell, and so, peering into the past of the Indian's mysterious pre- 
history, you will find both inspiration and romance. 

The Indian Commissioner's Report 

In the first annual report of Commissioner Cato Sells, just oflF the 
press, are found many highly significant items. Every close student 
of "the Indian Problem" should study this important document. 

The immense opportunity for the improvement of existing indus- 
trial conditions of the Indians is referred to. The Commissioner 
states that the Indians have more than six hundred thousand acres 
of irrigated lands ; approximately nine million acres of agricultural 
land; and more than fifty million acres of grazing land, and the 
government has appropriated approximately ten million dollars in 
connection with Indian irrigation projects. Many able-bodied 
Indians who have valuable lands are wholly or partially without 
seed, teams, or implements to utilize such lands. This is particu- 
larly true on several reservations where large sums of tribal funds 
have been used in constructing irrigation systems and is in part 
the reason why such large areas of irrigated lands are now under 
cultivation. 

The valuable grazing lands of the Indians offer unusual oppor- 
tunities for increasing the meat supply of the country, and at the 
same time furnish large profit and employment for the Indians. 
During the last year the Indians cultivated less than six hundred 
thousand acres of their vast area of agricultural land. The Com- 
missioner will make an aggressive effort to procure reimbursable 
appropriations with which to advance to the Indians the greatly 
needed equipment, stock and other betterments absolutely neces- 
sary, that they may make beneficial use of their resources and 
become self-supporting and progressive citizens. These reimburs- 
able appropriations, if procured and properly used, will result in 
ultimately materially decreasing the gratuity appropriations. The 
need is stated for additional legislation by Congress to meet the 
purposes, such as legislation authorizing the mining on Executive 
Order Reservations; legislation segregating tribal and trust funds 
in the United States Treasury ; and legislation authorizing the sub- 
mission of claims of Indian Tribes to the Court of Gaims. 
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The Indian and the Wild West Show' 

By Chauncey Yellow Robe (Sioux) 

I AM GLAD that the circumstances enabled me to be present 
upon this convention ; and as I look about this gathering, of 
the leaders of my own race, it is a great inspiration to me to 
think that we are assembled here in the interest of our conunon 
cause. 

I have come to this convention with a question that is familiar 
to you all — The Wild West Indian Show. 

Before I go any further to speak upon this subject I wish to ask 
one question : Is there any one here that will tell me that the Wild 
West Show is a good thing for the Indian? If this Society is in 
favorable accord with such a practice, I am willing to form a new 
Wild West Show right here among the members of thb Society 
to take the place of the celebrated Buffalo Bill, whose last camping 
ground was Denver. 

The Indian is not to be censured for the Wild West Indian Show, 
for his condition and the present life which the Indian is forced to 
lead has drawn him into such shows. What benefit has the Indian 
derived from these Wild West Shows? None, but what are de- 
grading, demoralizing and degenerating, and all their influences 
fall far short of accomplishing the ideals of citizenship and civilized 
state of affairs which we most need to know. Tribal habits and 
customs are apt to be degraded for show purposes, because the 
Indian Bureau under our government is constantly encouraging the 
Indian to degenerate by permitting hundreds of them to leave their 
homes for fraudulent savage demonstrations before the world. All 
these Wild West Shows are exhibiting the Indian worse than he 
ever was, and deprive him of his high manhood and individuality. 

We see die Indian. He is pictured in the lowest degree of hu- 
manity. He is exhibited as a savage in every motion picture theatre 
in the country. We see the Indian, in his full native costume, stamped 
on the five-dollars bills as a reminder of his savagery. We see a 
monument of the Indian in New York harbor as a memorial of his 
vanishing race. The Indian wants no such memorial monument, 
for he is not yet dead. 

The name of the North American Indian will not be forgotten as 

^An address delivered at the Third Annual Conference, Denver, Oct. 
14-19, 1913. 
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long as the rivers flow and the hills and the mountains shall stand, 
and though we have progressed, we have not vanished. 

At every celebration upon the reservation borders the Indian is 
in demand for show exhibitions. I have had the privilege of wit- 
nessing some of these occasions where the Indian is induced by pay 
to perform the naked war dance before the intelligent people who 
call themselves Christians. Under these circumstances is it any won- 
der that sometimes it is considered that the Indian does not possess 
the adaptability for Anglo-Saxon civilization? 

The fact is here demonstrated that the Indian is truly a man, and 
that he can become adapted to the highest state of development and 
achievement. Every effort should be made to lead him through the 
paths of education and Christianity to self-supporting and inde- 
pendent American citizenship. It is for us who feel more deeply 
and trust in our God to consider our own difficult questions, to hope 
that the day is not far distant when the reservation system and all 
these hindrances that concern us win be removed, and that all of 
our people will enjoy the same privilege of citizenship tiiat you 
and I do. 

A Word to the Indian Student 

By E>ORA B. McCauley 

There are a great many Indian boys and girls who have received 
a grade school education and who return to their homes, feeling 
that they have done all that they are expected to do in life. To 
these I would say, you have done nothing; some one else has done 
something for you and you have as yet failed to show your own 
worthiness. It is for you now to pay back in work. Do not be 
content to stay at home, doing practically nothing, but make a place 
for yourself in the world. If you show yourself willing and alert 
there will always be a place for you. If you could once feel the joy 
of independence, you would never again wish to drift along in an 
idle, listless way. 

You hear so many cries of " Give us a chance ! " Take a chance 
for yourself like so many other American boys and gfirls who are 
eager to rise above their environment. When you prove that you 
are capable and as efficient as any other American, the people, 
through Congress, can not fail to grant you all the rights of an 
American. 
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What the Indian Can Do for Himself 

By Chas. H. Kealear (Sioux) 

THE SUBJECT which I am to speak on, " What Indians Can 
Do for Themselves and for Their Country," is a most inter- 
esting one. Now we might say right on the start that the In- 
dian can do almost anything for himself, but we shall have to sort 
those things out and pick out the best that he can do for himself. 
I think when he puts himself in the proper place after a quiet delib- 
eration with himself as to what is the proper course for him to take 
in life, he will then understand his situation. 

I have come in contact with the Arapahoes more than I have with 
my own tribe, and I understand them a good deal better. In their 
speeches, in their councils, they have always spoken of the past. 
They are always looking behind — what a nice time they had, how 
well they lived years ago, before the white man encroached upon 
them. 

Now we know our situation very well — our conditions in the 
past and as they exist at present. In order to overcome these con- 
ditions of the present time and get away from the conditions of the 
past, we will have to look forward, not backward. You may go all 
over the country, on different reservations, and who are the boys 
and girls that are making steady progress? Who are they? You 
will not find among them one who is always looking into the past. 
They have set their faces forward. They have put themselves side 
by side with the white man — our pale-face brethren — and they 
say, " We can do as much ; we can do as well." And they are ac- 
complishing that purpose in life to make a living for themselves and 
their family. 

What can the Indian do for himself is the question. It is a very 
important question with us as a race that is just stepping from the 
past into the life of the great nation. We are making that one long 
step. In the past we have made steps a little at a time — very slow 
progress. The Indian has taken his place among the white men,' 
but I wish to say here that I think he took his place in the nation 
years ago. 

If you will remember the time this government bought the pos- 
sessions of the French, soon after 1851, the Yankton Sioux Indians 
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at St. Croix, in 1851, signed allegiance to the Government of the 
United States. When they signed allegiance to the Government of 
the United States they became potential citizens of the United 
States. There were other tribes at that time, or soon after, who 
swore their allegiance to the United States; that they would fight 
under the flag and serve their country. So we find now that we 
have sworn allegiance to the flag — that we have taken our place as 
men of the nation. 

The more education that is pounded into us the further we will 
wedge into the better standards of life. 

That is the place for the Indian to take, and he must take it. We 
are going to take it. We are going to put ourselves right among 
the best of men and say, '* We are able to do as well as you can, 
and we are going to do it." 

Our Power and Our Weakness 

Our power for good does not consist in the small local matters 
that we can agitate, but in the great things we all can agree upon, 
earnestly push, act upon, and bring into reality. Our Denver plat- 
form is a good example of what we are calling all the country to 
consider and give us as Indians and Americans. Our Society can 
not change in a day or a year, agencies, allotments, trust funds, or 
grant every request. We have not greater power than the Interior 
Department, the Indian Bureau or Congress. We are only a small 
social force representing the primary needs of a hampered people. 
Our weakness consists in our selfishness and in our petty demands ; 
our strength consists in our individual or collective effort directed 
through the channels of the Society for gjeat needs. Our main 
object is not to perform the functions of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, to get Indians jobs or to abolish the Indian Bureau, but our 
main object is to awaken the Indians to a knowledge that they thenp- 
selves must learn to fight their own battles, transact their own busi- 
ness and become valuable men in a valuable country. We do ask 
the Nation to provide better laws and a chance for better education, 
but at the same time we ask the Indian to take upon himself the 
responsibility that comes with increased power and thus save him- 
self as every man should. Therefore, do not expect too much from 
a new Society. Expect great things for yourself and add to our 
forces your power for good. Let us stand together in this common 
cause. 



^ 
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The Need of Mutual Understanding' 

By Dr. John Carl Parish 
(Associate Secretary, S. A, I.) 

FROM the time when the ships of the white man first sailed 
into view of the Indians down to the present time there has 
been a constant wall of misunderstanding between the two 
races. It was an unfortunate thing, but a very natural thing. Let us 
consider the situation for a moment. There was the Atlantic Ocean 
dividing, with several thousand miles, two continents upon which 
there had been developing for hundreds or thousands of years two 
distinct, diametrically different civilizations, each with its own sys- 
tem of industry and its own system of religion, ideals and customs 
of life. Neither race knew anything about the other, or even knew 
of the other's existence, and then, when these three little ships sailed 
across the sea, the meeting of the two races was precipitated, and 
thereupon was involved this necessary combination or contact be- 
tween two races which has opened the problem which has resulted 
and has continued down to the present time. 

Now, this lack of understanding, as I say, is the most natural 
thing in the world. These men came over to this country with 
their preconceived notions and prejudices, whether good or bad, 
and they were absolutely obliged to put themselves in touch with 
the people who were already here. It was almost an impossibility. 
And in the same way, the people who were already here — the 
American Indians — endowed with their racial peculiarities and 
ideals, customs and religion, were unable, for the same reason, to 
put themselves in the minds of the people who were arriving. 

There were certain additional difficulties in the case of the English 
colonists. The people of the French nation were different from the 
people of the English nation. There was a certain imaginative type 
of mind that was needed in the contact of the two races. They 
needed to get out of their own prejudices, their own type of mind, 
their habits of thinking, and see what it was that was animating the 
life of the people in whose land they were coming ; and the French 
were able to do that much more readily than the English. The 
English have been more or less of a stiff-necked people, and al- 
though I think the history of the English people has been a history 
of sincerity, it has also been a history of a great deal of stubbom- 
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ness in the persistence of some ideas that were absolutely ineffective 
in bringing together the two races; and as I say, all through the 
years that have passed since that time there has been much misunder- 
standing. The people who landed in New England, with their ideas 
of religion, felt that the Indian had no religion whatever, and the 
white man's religion, although the Indian showed in a great many 
cases his willingness to look into it, was an absolutely new thing 
to the Indian. We have simply been making an effort from that 
time down to get together, to understand each other, to get into 
each others' viewpoints. I think that has been the greatest trouble 
in the amalgamation of the races. 

The same failure to appreciate the viewpoint of the other race has 
existed when we have come to tell the story of the last three hun- 
dred years. The historians of the past, all the way through, have 
followed very largely the same attitude of misunderstanding. If 
you will take almost any historical treatise and look into the descrip- 
tion of the exploration period I think you will find this to be true. 
Take, for instance, a common example — La Salle. I believe that 
you will find that the description of his explorations, instead of be- 
ginning with the land which he explored and the people who lived 
in the land which he explored, will go back into the little town in 
France where he was bom, clear out of the surroundings in which 
his explorations lay, begin with his life in France, his early training, 
and follow him through the different experiences of his younger 
days, and then through his life in the St. Lawrence Valley, and so 
eventually reach explorations in the Mississippi Valley, and watch 
the events that followed from the standpoint of Europe. To my 
mind there is another standpoint that we must get hold of. The 
way to study the exploration of the Mississippi Valley is to get down 
into the Mississippi Valley before La Salle ever heard of it, and see 
what was being done there, see what the situation was, see what the 
surroundings were, and see what the natural resources were and 
who the people were who lived there, and what were their industries 
and their methods of life. Then when you have put into the readers' 
minds — the students' minds — an understanding of what was there 
and how the Indians thought and how they kx>ked upon things, then, 
keeping that same standpoint, let these Frenchmen, these Europeans, 
come in. Then, understanding what the circumstances were, you 
will understand the warfare that followed ; you will understand what 
the attitude of the American Indian was toward the explorers. Now 
that is a thing that I think American historians will have to rec- 
ognize. 
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I don't want to be understood as making a rash criticism of all 
history. If I may be pardoned for the use of a modem method of 
speech, I don't want to be understood as being the man who put the 
'' hiss " in history ; but I do think that there is that standpoint that 
has to be considered. 

Now then, what does all this have to do with the subject we are 
discussing this morning? What can the Indian do for his race and 
for the country? In the first place, he has to do the same thing 
that the white man has to do — he must have an understanding of 
the other people's standpoint; he must put himself in turn in place 
of the white man, understand why it is the white man does certain 
things, and assist the white man to understand why it is the Indian 
does certain things. 

There is where I think a great deal can be accomplished. In 
other words, you have got to know your own history; you have 
got to have a knowledge of these things. It helps us all in our 
study of future conditions to see and know what has been done in 
the past in order that we may proceed without mistakes and with 
effectiveness in the future. 

Now, how much do we white men and Indians know about the 
relations between the white race and the Indian race in the past? 
We know certain definite things, some of them very gratifying, 
some of them otherwise. How much of an understanding does the 
ordinary white man have — to take that up first — of the relations 
between his government and the Indian ? I think it would be pretty 
safe to say that a very large proportion of the white people of this 
country have absolutely no knowledge of what has been done, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, by his people toward the Indian 
race and their people. Now that is a thing that must be changed — 
absolutely must be changed. And it is the duty of the white man to 
bring about that change. The same thing is true of the Indian. I 
think, without any question, there is to a certain extent the same 
lack of knowledge on the part of the Indian of his own history and 
of the relati<His between his people and the white race — between 
his people and the United States Government. I do not mean in 
question of detail; I mean the whole broad general policy be- 
tween the government and the Indian. That must be understood 
completely by the great mass of Indians before we can make any 
long steps in advance. 

But there is another thing: I was interested in the passing re- 
marks that were made by one of the officers, to the effect that the 
thing rests very largely upon the Indians themselves — any progress 
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that is made. I believe that heartily. I believe, in fact, that it is up 
to the Indians in these respects to educate the white man. We have 
talked so much about the education of the Indian, but along certain 
lines the white man needs to be educated. I think he is ready for it. 
I think the white men of the country are sincerely ready to be 
shown the true state of affairs, and that they will co-operate in work- 
ing toward a better state, but they have got to be educated, and it 
is up to you, the American Indians, to perform that process of edu- 
cation. It was tried in the first place, in the first hundred years 
of the country's history, by the medium of warfare, but the Indian 
did not educate the white man very successfully in that way. There 
are other ways in which it cannot be done any more successfully. 
Invective and complaint against minor things will never accomplish 
it It has got to be a purposeful study under competent leadership, 
such as is growing up now in this very Society, discarding for the 
present the smaller things, working along the lines of the greater 
things. That is the policy that is going to accomplish results ; and 
by your actions, by your character, by your influence in writing 
and in speech, and through the influence of this Society, I believe 
it is possible for the North American Indians to educate the white 
man in such a way that this wall of misunderstanding will be broken 
down, and that the two races will work side by side toward a greater 
citizenship and more freedom in every respect. 

And so I am rejoicing to-day in the possibilities of this Society. 
In the past one great difliculty has been that there has been no ade- 
quate organization in which the Indian and the white man could 
get together to work out these benefits. There has to be in every 
movement some central body that will crystallize the thought, that 
will crystallize this tendency and desire to reform, and put it into 
action and put it into reality. Now this Society, under the leader- 
ship that it has, and admitting as it does, to active and associate 
membership, the members of both races, I believe is a power that is 
going to accomplish great things, and I hope in succeeding years 
it will have a growth and development commensurate with the im- 
portance of its purposes. 

B^n your preparation now for the Madison Conference, Octo- 
ber 6-1 1, 1914. The Society must present strong papers, sound 
arguments and declare a constructive platform. Study, think and 
be ready to act with intelligence. 
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Acquiring a Standard of Value' 

By John M. Oskison (Cherokee) 

THE Indian wins success — and I am thinking more especially 
of material success, money success — by coming into con- 
tact with people who can give him a standard. I think the 
" Harveyizing " process along the Santa Fe Railroad, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, a material standpoint, is going to be a mighty 
good thing for the Indian. I don't care especially to see them squat- 
ting out in their picturesque rigs when the trains come in, and all 
that, but they do get a chance to acquire a standard of value. As 
soon as an Indian can get close to a standard of value and can 
adopt it, he loses that prdiistoric idea concerning value. As soon 
as he has reached that point, I have personally ceased to fear for 
him. My only disquietude comes for fear he is going to overdo it, 
because I have noticed a certain trait among Indians, when they 
come into contact with civilization and get this standard of value, 
and that is that they are shrewd bargainers, who are apt to over- 
develop that bargaining instinct. It is rather oriental in character. 
So I don't fear so much that the Indian will not set a proper value 
on what he does, what he can produce or what he has to offer to 
the world, as that he will be tempted to overvalue it, and when he 
finds this valuation is too high and cannot be accepted, generally he is 
apt to retreat into himself and think he is being badly treated. It is 
difficult, and it will be for a considerable time, for these Indians who 
are merging, to learn exactly what square dealing is. There is a 
great opportunity for someone who knows what square dealing is, 
commercial, legal, moral, to elaborate standards, so that the Indians 
can understand. 

I have been down, within a few weeks, to the Pima Reservation, 
in Arizona, and I saw there a gradation of opporttmity that seemed 
to me exceedingly interesting. The first gfroup of Pimas that I 
went to lived near Mesa, in a section which is highly developed 
and all under irrigation. I found it difficult, with my lack of knowl- 
edge of the irrigation technique, to follow their talks. They had a 
series of g^evances about their water supply, and it all hinged on 
certain degrees of service. They were A, B and C users under cer- 
tain contracts with a certain water users' association. They got so 

'An address delivered before the Third Annual Confexence of the Society of 
American Indians at Denver, Colorado. 
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many acre-feet, and got the water on the land at a certain time. 
From there I went over to Sacaton, and there found a different 
set of grievances. The men at Sacaton wanted to talk. They 
seemed at Sacaton to understand less definitely what they 
wanted. From Sacaton I went to Black Water, and at Black Water 
it was a whole lot of petty details, like a bunch of children com- 
plaining that their teacher favored somebody else ; there was internal 
dissensions based on what seemed immaterial things. Then I went 
to the McDowell sub-agency, where some of the Apaches lived. 
They all thought that I and the people who were with me were 
powerful enough to fix anything that was wrong, so they wanted to 
talk to us about it all, so they spent two hours telling us about this 
policeman they had, and how the farmer went around in his auto- 
mobile, and did not show them how to farm, and how this fellow 
was charged with beating his wife, and he was not guilty of that, 
and how they put him in jail anyway and sent his wife to school — 
Uttle, little, little details; their minds were not on the big things, 
and it was all one-sided; that is, they could consider no other side 
than their own. And then we went to San Carlos among those 
Apaches, and they had various little troubles which they were ex- 
cited about ; and then to Fort Apache. 

This may sound like a travelogue, but I don't want it to be one. 
In each of those places was opportunity for some Indian who could 
see clearly, who could talk sanely and moderately, to take a place 
of leadership; to take from the shoulders of the agent and super- 
intendent a lot of work which he was not equipped to do, which he 
was too busy to look after, even if he had the best intention. 

For instance, the San Carlos and the Fort Apache Indians^ about 
5,000 in all, own a great reservation — the White Mountain Reser- 
vation. A lot of that is good grazing land. The superintendent 
leases that grazing land, and the money, of course, which is re- 
ceived belongs to these two groups of Indians. The superintendents 
are supposed to use that money for the benefit of the Indians, pay 
it out to them and give them rations — an3rthing that seems feasible. 
There is a project on foot to build a dam on San Carlos Reservation. 
This dam would flood considerable of the land under cultivation, 
and would back the water up to certain points on two rivers. Now 
the people of Arizona, through their representative in Congress, 
wanted to build bridges over these two rivers back of the point 
where the dam water would extend, and he succeeded in having put 
into the Indian Bill — I am not sure it was the Indian Bill, but at 
any rate a bill that was pending — a provision for the building of 
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these two bridges, and having them built in large part out of the 
funds belonging to the Indians of these two reservations. I talked to 
the superintendents at San Carlos and at Fort Apache, and they 
agreed that these two bridges would in no sense benefit those two 
tribes of Indians. 

They made their protest, and the provision was cut out of the 
bill, but at the last moment it was restored there by the Congress- 
man from Arizona. The Superintendent at Fort Apache, in talk- 
ing about this, said : " All I can say is that the Congressman from 
Arizona had better never come onto the Fort Apache Reservation. 
If he ever comes over here he will sure be killed, because those 
wild fellows over at Sibicue know these bridges are going to be 
built, that those bridges are going to be of no service to them, and 
it is simply a plan to get the bridges built for the white people of 
Globe and Southern Arizona who want to go over that road, and 
they know the Congressman from Arizona is responsible for it, and 
what they will do when he comes over here is perfectly plain." 
Well, it is very likely that the Congressman from Arizona will go 
there. I know him personally very well. He would not believe 
anything of that sort, and I think if he heard that he would directly 
go. It is just possible he might be killed. The Superintendent 
realized that he was saying a very sensational thing, and he realized 
he was saying it to a newspaper man and all that, but I have no 
reason for doubting it. Now if that happens, it is going to set back 
the whole Indian business a long way; it is going to block the 
progfress of those 2,500 Indians at Fort Apache indefinitely, and 
give the whole business a black eye ; and yet it is up to that Super- 
intendent — who is overburdened with details, who has half a dozen 
things that he wants done, who has no clerk to help him, even at 
this time — it is up to him to tackle that situation and prevent any- 
thing of that sort, and to try, if he can, to stop the building of those 
bridges to save the money which belongs to these Apaches, and it 
seems pretty hopeless. 

Such situations, of course, exist. Any of the other men who have 
gone around can give you instances. I have heard it from dozens 
of sources. That is the specific opportunity. Somewhere among 
those Apaches there ought to be some Indian who can take hold 
of that and get a hearing; somewhere in our Society there ought to 
be somebody who can help ; somewhere in their tribe, in their reser- 
vation, every group of Indians, there ought to be somebody who 
can get a dear understanding of situations of that sort, and who 
can prevent them. This Society would be, to my mind, the ideal 
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medium through which to bring such matters before the attention of 
the proper authority:^ 

Mr. Cbolidge has read the tel^^am from the Commissioner. He 
has told you that we have free access of investigating conditions in 
the Interior Department, and he has shown you how cordially we 
are likely to be received by congressional investigating committees. 
They are all friendly. It is our opportunity, therefore, to gather the 
facts ; to gather them in a cool-headed sort of way, so that we can 
go before these committees and lay facts before them on which they 
can act. That is to my mind the biggest opportunity the Indian 
has to-day for helping himself, and, incidentally, for getting the 
country straight on the Indian question. 

I am speaking more especially of material things — the ques- 
tions of land, water, coal, oil, timber, and all things which belong 
to the Indian, and which he can capitalize and which he will find 
a tremendous advantage later on. It is a matter of conserving his 
material resources and using them properly. I am not much of a 
preacher. I think the same opportunity exists along educational 
lines and along ethical lines generally. It all means getting a 
standard of value fixed into the minds of the Indians, a standard 
which is fair to him and which is fair to his neighbors, and which 
is fair to everybody, and to insist that that standard be recognized. 
That will be the greatest service which an Indian can perform for 
himself and his people. 

The Robinson BUI 

On another page you will find the text of the Robinson Bill, 
S. 4164. The aim of the bill is sufficiently clear, even though it 
contains, perhaps, some lines that might be improved. The bill is 
an excellent measure, for it places responsibility where it belongs 
and provides measures that will insure speedy attention to Indian 
interests. The bill will have its opponents. Its foes will cry out 
that it is an effort to enthrone the Bureau and give it autocratic 
powers. Its enemies will say that its friends are the dupes of 
schemers and " gullible victims " of grafters. There will be a fight, 
but just quietly study with an X-rayed intellect the powers that 
foment opposition. The result will not be surprising. Then let us 
labor for the right. Push the Robinson bill by writing your Con- 
gressman. Let us have a reign of law. 

1 Mr. Vincent Natalish, an Apache and a civil engineer, has studied this situa- 
tion carefully for the Indian Bureau and has reported his findings. 
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Conditions Among the Indians of the 

Southwest 

By Matthew Sniffen 

(Secretary of the Indian Rights Association) 

DURING the past ten weeks I have been traveling continu- 
ously through the Indian country. My first stop was in 
Oklahoma, and from there I went to the Navajo country; 
then down among the Fort Apache Indians, the Mescalero, the San 
Carlos, the Pimas, the Yumas and the Papagos, and then among 
some of the Pueblos in the vicinity of Santa Fe. 

Of course I would like to tell you something of all the conditions 
1 saw there, but what impressed me more than an3rthing else was 
the need of firm action to protect the rights of at least fifteen thou- 
sand Indians in the States of New Mexico and Arizona. 

We all recognize the fact that if the Indian is to advance, one of 
the best means to help him is that of home building, or home making, 
and without an3^ing like a permanent home his progress is apt to 
be very unsatisfactory. 

The Dawes Act, which became a law in 1887, had a provision en- 
couraging Indians to settle on the public domain, and what is known 
as the fourth section guaranteed them the right to take up a home- 
stead. It was only the spring of this year that these rights of the 
Indians in New Mexico and Arizona were seriously threatened by 
an amendment that was introduced into the Senate by Mr. Fall of 
New Mexico, and ably seconded by Senator Smith of Arizona, 
that in effect, had it become a law, would have wiped out any right 
tliat the Indians of those two States had toward taking up a home- 
stead on the public domain. The proposition was vigorously con- 
tested by various members of this Society and other friends through- 
out the country to such an extent that the worst feature of the 
amendment was defeated and the principal damage done was that 
none of the funds appropriated for the use of the Department in 
allotting survey work was to be expended in New Mexico or Ari- 
zona. Had the Fall amendment gone through in its original form, 
not only that part would have become a law, but it would have 
taken away any right of the government to use any moneys what- 
ever for the protection of the homes of those Indians. 

*An address delivered before the Third Annual Conference at Denver, 
Colorado. 
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When the Navajo Reservation was created in 1868 there were 
eight thousand of those Indians, and the reservation then set apart 
— although most of it is worthless — was considered not too large 
for that number of people. As you all know, the Navajos are indus- 
trious, and have always been self-supporting, and, unlike the experi- 
ence of one of the speakers this morning, I have never found that 
they were such " easy marks." In fact, my experience has been that 
they knew the value of a dollar, and were always ready to make one> 
and I think where he uses money to convert into jewelry it is always 
the Mexican specie, and he knows that he can get a Mexican dollar 
for about half what one of our dollars is worth. 

The Navajos have very rapidly increased. To-day they are close 
to thirty thousand. Now, with all their herds, the question of 
grazing was a very serious one with them, and for generations 
perhaps from eight to ten thousand of those Navajos have been 
living on what is known as public domain adjacent to the reservation. 
A short time ago that land was withdrawn from settlement by ex- 
ecutive order, and an allotting agent sent down there to locate the 
Indians with the idea of protecting them. As you know, also, the 
white man is pressed for range, and he is also pressing the Indian 
very hard, with the idea of forcing him from the holdings on which 
he has been living for these generations. The allotments were made 
tentatively, but the influence of the political element in Arizona was 
so strong that under previous administrations nothing was done 
toward their approval, and then with the attack made by the New 
Mexico and Arizona Senators on the rights of the Navajos, the thing 
was still held off. 

Among the Papagos, who lived south of Tucson and Pima, the 
condition, if an3rthing, is worse, because the Papagos have, for the 
most part, really never had an}rthing done for them, and yet they 
have been always self-supporting. There has been a railroad projected 
through that section, and it is likely to still further hamper the In- 
dians. The white man is crowding upon him, even though the land 
is worthless. It seems to many whites that the fact that an Indian 
is on there makes it something to seek, and the chances are if the 
white man did go in that section he would not stay there over three 
days. I have been over part of it, and I know how barren it is, 
and I must say that any people that can make a living in a country 
like that certainly deserve every help the government can give them. 

One of the most pathetic things I have seen for some time is a 
petition that was sent to the Conunissioner of Indian Affairs under 
date of January 10, 1912, by what is known as the Papago Indian 
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Good Government League, which represents the whole Papago 
tribe, organized by the progressive Indians, to try to secure the co- 
operation of the government in putting up day schools and in help- 
ing them generally like it has helped other tribes. I would like to 
read all of it, but time won't permit. There are at least five thou- 
sand of those Papagos living on the public domain for whom abso- 
lutely nothing has been d<Hie. I should qualify that by stating that 
there certain sections were withdrawn from public settlement by ex- 
ecutive order and tentative allotments made to Indians, but as was the 
case with the Navajos, the political interests prevailed upon the De- 
parhnent to withhold approval of those allotments. The officers 
of this league state in their petition : 

" The allotting work which is going on now is the first work that 
has ever been done for us by the government. Such work is 
greatly appreciated by us. The people who are doing the work 
know that. We have shown our appreciation by helping them when 
they wanted extra help. We have loaned them teams and wagons 
when they had need of them. We hauled water for them when 
they were working in parts where we have nothing but stock water 
ponds. The water out of these ponds is unfit for human beings to 
use, but we have been forced to use it all our lives, as we have not 
any water where we do our dry farming. The wells are far up in 
the mountains." Then they go on to say : 

" Wc are sadly in need of day schools. We feel we justly deserve 
to have them. We have been promised day schools ever since the 
San Xavier Reservation was started; but it is true there is not 
a single day school in any of the forty-eight' villages. We want 
to become good and useful citizens of our great country, but how 
are we to become so if the means of securing education is with- 
held. There is a boarding school at Tucson, which is forty miles 
off; one boarding school at Phoenix, and one at Riverside. If our 
children are educated in our villages it will help us to improve our 
ways of living and help us to live like our white brothers." 

Then they give a description of the country and the various vil- 
lages, and then they say : 

"We Papagos are willing to advance and live like white people, 
but how are we going to do it when we have no schools ? A few 
of our children, have attended a few of the various boarding schools 
in the country. Some that have gone East have come back sick 
with consumption, and they don't live long among us.' * * * »* 

I might state that I have never made a trip where the influence 
of the returned student was so strong as in the Papago country. 
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They look up to the returned students, and seem to value their 
education and want to learn the white man's ways. Then they say : 

" None of the school inspectors have gotten any further than the 
San Xavier Reservation. If your honor desires to send an in- 
spector, we will be glad to show him around the country. There 
will be no use for anybody to come if he has to hurry off to some 
other place. It will take a month to look over the country carefully. 
We will be very glad to help anybody you may send out." 

I think we all agree that people who have such stuff in them de- 
serve to be helped, and that there is nothing we ought to leave 
undone to see that the Papagos do get a fair show. We can look for 
further efforts on the part of the Senators from New Mexico and 
Arizona to oppose any project that comes up for bettering the con- 
dition, not only of the Papagos, but of the Navajos. 

Among other things, the Papagos have sixteen hundred children 
for whom there are no school facilities. They recognize the value 
of education and the necessity for it, and that is one reason why 
they have asked for these day schools that have been promised 
them ever since they went down there to live. 

There is another point in the Indian country that ought to be kept 
in sight by friends of the Indian, and that is the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion of New Mexico. It is true that there are not a g^eat many 
Apaches on the reservation at this time, and from the white man's 
point of view that seems to be a large amount of country 
for the use of these Indians. I have been over a considerable portion 
of it, and I know that there is very little of the land that is valuable 
for agriculture. You can find small tracts of ten and fifteen acres 
here and there, but the bulk of the country is solely adapted for 
grazing. Now that is a very valuable asset, and yet, instead of 
using it for the Indians' benefit, it has been leased to white stock- 
men. The day I left, one season's crop of lambs was driven down, 
and every one of those lambs was bought for $3.25 a head. Now 
why have an asset like that and keep the Indians in a position where 
they are, instead of being independent, absolutely dependent? 
They have no idea of a permanent home. Most of them live in tents 
and tepees, and are among the non-progressive Indians with whom 
I came in contact. They have available timber on that reservation 
that is estimated to be worth three millions of dollars. If that were 
sold and the proceeds converted into stock, it would only be a few 
years before every Indian on that reservation would be absolutely 
independent. 
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But last year there was a bill introduced in the Senate, and in 
the House also, to oxivert this reservation into a national play- 
ground — or a national park — so the people who live in the low 
lands below there could come up and have it for a pleasure resort. 
It was also proposed to build a sanitarium on the northwestern cor- 
ner of the reservation which would include the construction of a road 
through that portion of the reservation over to the railroad station, 
a distance of some twelve miles or more. Curiously enough^ the 
sponsor for the bill is the Senator from New Mexico, who has a large 
ranch, and his line comes right along the reservation line. Of course, 
he might say he is doing this for the benefit of the Indians, but evi- 
dently it will benefit this Senator more than it will the Indians. 

These Indians hold that land by executive order, but the Supreme 
Court has decided that an executive order reservation is just as 
binding as a treaty reservation, and there would be as much justifica- 
tion for some other Senator to introduce a bill in the Senate creat- 
ing Senator Falls' ranch, which adjoins the reservation, into a 
national park as it is to coolly come and say, '' This belongs to the 
Indians, but we will make it a playground for the whites who 
want to come up here." 

There is one thing that I want to remind the members of, and 
that is the value of developing public opini(Hi. There has been 
a great deal of misinformation given out, both from Washington 
and by numerous writers, as to what the real situation is, and 
on that account it has seemed a little difficult to get the news- 
papers to pay much attention to Indian affairs; but that is one 
reason why we should be persistent in our effort. You remember 
what Secretary Stanton once said to Bishop Whipple when he 
came down to Washington about some Indian wrongs : " Bishop, 
why do you come to me? Go to the people. Congress never re- 
dresses a wrong until the people demand it." If we will act on that 
theory I think we can develop a public opinion that will make itself 
felt in Washington when these matters are pending. 

There is another thing we must bear in mind, and that is this : 
Sometimes when I see various conditions throughout the Indian 
country and hear different speakers on the subject, it seems to me 
a5 though we ourselves have a great deal to learn. It is just like 
one-half of the Indians did not know how the other half lived. 
The question is one of development, and we cannot expect the 
Indian to take a step in a generation or two that has required cen- 
turies for the Anglo-Saxon. 
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The Quaker City Meeting of the 
Society of American Indians 

By Arthur C. Parker 

IN THE City of Brotherly Love, on February 14th, the Society 
of American Indians held its first Quaker City Conference 
and banquet. 

The affair was precipitated so suddenly and its success was so 
phenomenal that it seemed a splendid response to the question, ** Is 
the Society a living force?" The Philadelphia meeting answered 
an emphatic " Yes." 

Each year our Executive Council holds a midwinter session at 
its headquarters in Washington. This year, in accord with a plan 
discussed at Denver, it was found possible to call a general meeting 
of officers, members and friends. Only two weeks' notice and 
preparation could be given, and yet in those two weeks all members 
residing in our Middle Atlantic District were notified. Our object 
was to carry the results, the message and the spirit of our Denver 
Conference to the members and friends in the East, and to not only 
explain our objects, but to have our friends and foes become ac- 
quainted with our hopes and aims, for be it known, our foes, all 
skeptical persons, all critics, all persons of diverse views, find a 
welcome place in our midst. Ours is a " free platform," and we 
could never know our errors, attain the greatest usefulness or learn 
the other side of the story, the other view, unless all men of all 
<^inions were free to come and speak. 

In arranging our meeting we had the co-operation and friend- 
ship of many earnest friends of the Indian. Our success is not alone 
ours ; it is equally that of those good friends who stand convinced 
of our integrity and value. 

It was at first thought possible to meet under the auspices of die 
University of Pennsylvania, but conflicting dates made it more 
convenient to accept the invitation of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science. This is in full keeping with our aim to reach out and 
affiliate with the great educational institutions of our country. 

The short period of time made it impossible for our Vice-Presi- 
dent on Education, Emma Johnson Goulette, to be with us, and Con- 
gressman Carter was held in Washington, where he was required 
for his usual skill in shaping the Indian Appropriation Bill. Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Vice-Presidents Kershaw and Dagenett and the Sec- 
retary were on hand, however, and also Henry Roe-Qoud, Chair- 
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man of the Advisory Board. The opportunity was a splendid one 
for getting our ideas and plans before Hon. Cato Sells, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner was present as an 
honored guest, as were also several officials of the Bureau. 

The afternoon program in the Academy of Science was limited 
to three hours, a time altogether too short for the important themes 
under discussion. Several speakers indeed were unable to find an 
opportunity for presenting their papers except by title. The invoca- 
ticm was made by Rev. Sherman Coolidge, President of the Society, 
after which Mr. W. J. Kershaw took the platform as Chairman of 
the meeting. Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin, a Chippewa lady and an 
attorney-at-law, spoke on " The Hopes and Aims of the Society." 
The paper was an excellent presentation, and formed the keynote 
of the meeting. Mr. Kershaw followed with an address on the 
*' Message of the Denver Conference." Gen. R. H. Pratt read a 
carefully compiled paper on " The Fathers of the Republic on 
Indian Transformation and Redemption, with Addendum." General 
Pratt's paper was a digest of the opinions of the great thinkers in 
our political history, and forms a real contribution to the history of 
" the problem." A most remarkable paper, for the thought it con- 
tained and the spirit manifested, was the address of Hon. Gabe 
Parker, the R^^ter of the Treasury, and a citizen of the Choctaw 
Nation. Mr. Parker's topic was, " The Great End — American 
Citizenship for the Indian." Two papers were omitted from the 
program, owing to the absence of the authors. These were '' The 
Ethnologist and the Indian," by Prof. Frank G. Speck of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and " The Quaker and the Indian," by 
Prof. R. W. Kelsey of Haverford Collie. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Cato Sells, spoke 
briefly, but his address was mariced with such an evident convic- 
ticMi of sincerity and appreciation of his official responsibility that 
it deeply impressed all his auditors. Judge Sells invited the co- 
operation of the Society and of all good people in making the ad- 
ministration of Indian aff^airs an efficient one. He invited sug- 
gestions and criticism. Mr. H. B. Peairs, Supervisor of Education, 
spoke on " Indian Education in Government Schools." Mr. 
Peairs' thoughtful paper, so full of suggestions, is worthy of more 
than passing consideration. It is published in the February number 
of the Red Man. Patrick J. Hurley, Attorney for the Choctaw 
Nation, spoke on the " Five Civilized Tribes " in an impressive and 
interesting way. Mr. Herbert Welch, representing the Indian 
Rights Association, spoke briefly of the work of the Association and 
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its aims. The Association will, for a long time to come, have a most 
useful sphere. 

Considering the fact that after a period of pleasant weather and 
clear streets, a blizzard had suddenly swept over the East, tying 
up railroads and blocking street traffic, our attendance was re- 
markaUy good. Many of our friends were tmable to attend, how- 
ever, and we received many telegraphic regrets. 

Possibly the more pleasant portion of the Philadelphia session 
was the banquet at the Hotel Walton. The banquet room had a 
large seating capacity, but long before the date of our meeting 
every seat was bought, and we were compelled to cancel the ad- 
vance sale of tickets. 

The Hotel Walton is situated a few blocks south of the Broad 
Street Station, and is one of the best in the city. The room was 
carefully decorated by an expert, and the taUes and menu received 
the personal oversight of the hotel management. The aim of the 
committee was to hold a banquet that might be r^;arded as equal 
to any in polite society. It was here that the time-tried friends 
of the Indian, and the Indians who likewise have been tested, both 
by time and by culture, met as friends working for a common 
cause — the true freedom of the red race. 

Among the guests at the banquet were representatives of the 
New York City Indian Association, the Y. W. C. A., Hampton In- 
stitute, the Philadelphia Academy of Science, the University of the 
State of New York and the State Museum, the American Museum 
of Natural History, the Indian Rights Association, the Interior De- 
partment and Indian Bureau, Haverford Collie and various other 
organizations. 

The banquet speakers and subjects were necessarily limited, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. The list follows: i. "To Abra- 
ham Lincoln," a silent toast; 2. "The Papers Say — ," by Mr. 
John M. Oskison; 3. "A Little Knowledge Is a Dangerous 
Thing," by Mr. Henry Roc-Qoud ; 4. "Lift High Poor Lo." by 
Mr. Matthew K. Sniffin; 5. "If the Crees Increase, What Should 
the Ojibway?" by Mr. Alanson Skinner; 6. "Unraveling Red 
Tape," by Mr. Francis; 7. "Who Plays Ball Now?" by Mr. T. L. 
St. Gentiain ; 8. The address of the evening, " The Reservation Is 
Fatal to the Development of Citizenship," by Dr. Carlos Monte- 
zuma ; 9. " What I Wish to Say Is This," by Commissioner Sells ; 
10. "The Society of Friends and the Society of American In- 
dians," by Prof. R. W. Kelsey; 11. Conclusion by the toastmaster. 
President Coolidge, "The New-Found Friendship — The Funda- 
mental Interests of All Races Are One." 
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The entire evening affair was a brilliant one. The ladies were 
tastefully gowned in evening dress, and the gentleman carefully 
groomed in full accord with polite society. The red man from 
farm or college met on an equal basis the white friend from town and 
collie, and upon a higher basis of friendship and good citizenship 
than ever before in the history of America. The Philadelphia meet- 
ing was a step upward, our horizon is enlarged, our friends strength- 
ened, and our means for good enlarged. A deep inq)ression was 
made upon all, and as one Indian, a college man, said, '' When I 
see the class of men and women, the white friends whom you bring 
here, and these earnest kinsmen of my blood, I know that any 
argument against the Society fails. You have won success be- 
cause you deserve it." 

The Society remembered its absent officers, and dispatched greet- 
ings to Mrs. Goulette and to Prof. F. A. McKenzie, who for some 
time has been ill. 

Unfortunately, a register of our attendance was not kept, but 
among the guests at the banquet were the following: 

Miss Caroline Andrus, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Armel, Miss Armel, 
Mr. Sherman Coolidge, Mr. Driver and guest. Miss Edith M. Dabb, 
Mr. Charles E. Dagenett, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, Mr. Farr and 
guest, Mr. P. J. Hurley, Mr Stansbury Hagar, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Haynes, Mr. Robert Hamilton, Mrs. R. B. LaFlesche, Mrs. John 
Markoe and guest, Dr. Joseph Murphy, Dr. Carlos Montezuma, Mr. 
and Mrs. Newashe, Mr. John M. Oskison, Mrs. Pennock and two 
guest, Mr. P. J. Hurley, Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Gabe E. Parker, Mr. Frank Piquette, Miss Randolph, Miss Ran- 
dolph, Mr. Henry Roe-Qoud, Mrs. W. C. Roe, Mr. Rickert, Mr. 
Samuel Saunooke, Miss Emery, Mr. T. L. St. Germain, Miss Sau- 
nooke, Mr. Alanson B. Skinner, Mr. T. L. Sloan, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Weshinawtok and guests, Mr. W. J. Kershaw, Mrs. Kershaw, Mr. 
Young and two guests. Miss J. Newell Wardle, Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
the Misses Richards, Mr. James Wheelock, Mrs. Marie L. B. Bald- 
win, Miss Dora B. McCauley, Mr. and Mrs. Qayberger and g^est. 
Miss Melissa Cornelius and guest. Miss Lathers and guest. General 
R. H. Pratt and two guests, Mr. Matthew K. Sniffin, Commissioner 
Cato Sells, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Shotridge and guests, Mr, and Mrs. 
Nash, Miss Selkirk and Amos One Road. 

The local meeting in Philadelphia in no way resembled a Na- 
tional Conference nor did it have any of the functions of the yearly 
meeting. Its aim was only a better acquaintance and for the help of 
the Executive Council. 
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The Great End: American Citizenship 

for the Indian^ 

By Gabe E. Parker 

MR. CHAIRMAN, members of the Society of American In- 
dians, ladies and gentlemen : It affords me pleasure to be 
here on this occasion and to express my approval of the 
purposes of this Society. It is proper and important for the Ameri- 
can Indians to have an organization of this character. Those In- 
dians and our white friends who have given unselfishly of their time 
and effort to this cause, deserve the credit and co-operation of all 
Indians and their friends. A Society whose foundation is the prin- 
ciple of mutual helpfulness, and whose activities are in the interest 
of education and progress, has the splendid opportunity to render 
valuable service. 

I have been requested to speak to you on the subject, " The Great 
End: American Citizenship for the Indian." The American In- 
dian has occupied a unique position in the life of this nation. He has 
been independent in his tribal relations, yet dependent upon the gov- 
ernment which has surrounded him. He has been regarded as a 
sovereign, yet treated as a ward. He has been a part of the govern- 
ment, yet not a member of it. He has been subject to the laws of 
the land, yet often without protection under them, and without the 
right to participate in their enactment. He has been expected to 
conform to the ways of civilized life, yet he has been restrained to 
his tribal relations. Notwithstanding these paradoxical relations, 
he has made excellent progress; but much remains to be done by 
him and by the government before the proper relation shall be ob- 
tained. 

When the Government of the United States confers its citizen- 
ship upon an individual, the greatest opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the world are thereby conferred. The opportunities for 
individual effort and progress are nowhere surpassed, and tlic re- 
sponsibilities for preserving, developing and perpetuating our insti- 
tutions of freedom constitute an infinite hcmor and a life of devoted 
service. This government is founded upon the aspirations of 
Plymouth Rock, inspired by the Declaration of 1776, and preserved 
by the valor of Yorktown. Truly, this is the " land of the free 
and the home of the brave." Certainly every resident of such a 

^ A paper read before the Philadelphia local meeting of the Society of American 
Indians, February, 14, 1914. 
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land should desire to be its citizen, and surely such a land will 
not deny the worthy. 

Statistics show approximately 304,640 Indians by blood in the 
United States. Of this number 166,311 are citizens and 138,329 
are still without the privileges of citizenship. Nearly one-half the 
Indians of the United States are not its citizens. The law pro- 
vides that Indians who sever their tribal relati<xis and adopt the 
habits Bnd custcnns of civilized life, those who select allotments, 
and those who receive patents in fee, thereby become citizens of 
the United States. It is therefore evident that nearly half our In- 
dians still maintain tribal relations, have not selected allotments, 
or have not received patents in fee. Since these requirements of 
law must be met before there can be citizenship for the Indian, the 
plain duty of all concerned is to remove as rapidly as possible these 
barriers to the Indian's real chance for progress and independence. 

However reluctant the Indian may be to depart from his tribal 
relations and customs, and with due regard for the fancies of the 
sentimentalist who believes he is the Indian's best friend, the irre- 
sistible fact remains that tribal relations must be abandoned and the 
responsibilities of American citizenship must be assumed before the 
Indian can become a self-supporting and contributing factor in this 
nation. 

Standards of life are the result of changes ; likewise, changes are 
often the result of standards. What we are to-day is not what we 
were yesterday. Everywhere we find progression or retrogression, 
integration or disintegration. The philosophy of life is the phi- 
losophy of change. The important consideration, then, is that out 
of inevitable change shall come the best and widest sphere of life. 
How may there be the best? And how may we know it? These 
are the great questiwis of life, and probably will not be answered 
this side of the Great Beyond. But our constant attempts to answer 
them furnish the means of our advancement and the hope of our re- 
ward. The individual or the nation who embodies the best answers 
to these questions has made the greatest advancement and enjoys 
the greatest rewards. Each succeeding generation ought to be wiser 
and better than its predecessor, because it has the successes of the 
past to impel, the mistakes to deter and the strength to guide. 

Upon the foundation of the past rests the condition of the Indian 
of <tfie present. With few exceptions, a magnificent foundation; 
with many regrets, and incommensurate consummation. It is true 
that the self-sacrificing missionary has done much to banish super- 
stition and to inculcate the Gospel of eternal life ; that education and 
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environment have joined hands to impart a knowledge of a common 
language and the skill to earn a living under new conditions, and 
that our government has exercised a good-intentioned, paternal 
guardianship. Still, the voice of the past cries out for the thousands 
who have perished — reminds us that progress has been too slow, 
and implores us to regard the Indian as a man, with the capabilities 
and the possibilities of a man. 

At the banning every one must have seen that the inevitable, 
final result had to be either extermination or assimilation, and the 
basis of any policy should have been laid accordingly, else the policy 
would be out of harmony with the inevitable, and a failure in the 
end. Certainly no one thought of extermination, hence assinulation 
should have been the basis, and every possible provision made for 
the Indian to grow into that kind of citizenship to be prescribed and 
developed in these United States. Every inducement to break away 
from tribal, clannish relations, to learn the English language, to 
depend upon individual effort for maintenance — in short, to live 
as and like the white people themselves propose to live — should be 
offered, and ^11 laws, rules and regulations should make it possible 
for the Indian to be localized individually, to have possession of him- 
self, with the fewest possible restrictions on his initiative, ingenuity 
and disposition to accommodate himself to the white man's ways. 

While the Indian of to-day shows great progress toward thinking 
and living in the substance of this civilization, still this progress is 
too often defective in the one vital essential of self-reliance. This is 
not the Indian's fault, neither from heredity nor from choice. The 
fundamental fault lies in the construction of the Indian's ownership 
of land as being only the " right of occupancy." Such a title, if 
indeed it can be called a real title, has had neither stability nor se- 
curity; certainly it has not encouraged individual sagacity or in- 
dustry ; in fact, it has been a community restriction which has now 
passed to the individual where allotments have been made. It is 
hard to get away from the idea that the Indian has only the ** right 
of occupancy," for, indeed, a restricted individual title is nothing- 
more nor less. We must get away from this idea if the Indian is 
to make real progress. Give the Indian a real title to some land, 
with real privileges and responsibilities of his own. Give him what 
he has been led to believe he will receive in lands and moneys, with 
restrictions only on those who are determined by personal investiga- 
tion to be incompetent, those restrictions to be the fewest possible. 
There is probably no surer or quicker way to develop self-reliance 
and individual effort than by making a man earn his own support. 
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and there is probably no surer or quicker way to extinguish these 
essential qualities than by giving him something for no effort on his 
part. Herein lies the difference between success and failure. The 
moving, ration and expectant systems must cease before individual 
effort and progress will begin. Quit doing so much for the Indian ; 
permit and require him to do more for himself; give him a real 
chance. Regard the Indian as a man; think more of his per- 
sonal development, and remember that competency is the result of 
performance, not of enunciation. Thereby will the Indian be pre- 
pared for American citizenship. 

Letting the Indian Know 

Time after time Indians make requests, base actions, ask privi- 
leges, or strongly assert certain principles, only to discover after 
great cost in time and money that they are wrong and that their 
wishes are denied. Some agency ruling or order issued from the 
Indian Office long since had overturned their hope. Suffering 
results, confusion results, and the Indian comes more and more to 
believe that government means oppression and tyranny. On the 
other hand the citizen comes to believe that the Indian is a chronic 
malcontent. Who is at fault? 

If, indeed, it is true that the Indian Bureau wishes to protect the 
Indian justly and to make him a happy, useful being, then it would 
seem that infinite pains and patience would be used to explain care- 
fully and clearly every ruling or order affecting the interests of an 
Indian community. This would not only be a mercy but a simple 
application of rudimentary justice. As matters have stood many 
times, however, the Indian has been the last person in all the world 
to be given an understanding of the orders or rulings that most 
vitally affected his life, property and happiness. No one seems to 
have considered that the Indians needed to know anything about 
** Washington orders." This is not only unmerciful but little short 
of criminal. No Indian should be considered " so much of an 
animal " or " so ignorant " that his interests should be affected 
without his knowledge. Councils should be called, circulars should 
be distributed and every means should be taken to make an under- 
standing possible. The new administration must think of these 
things if mistakes are to be avoided and the Indians are to be 
thought of as primary. Notify the Superintendent some time, of 
course, but first of all let the individual Indians know what is being 
done to them, O powers that issue mandates. Or shall it continue 
to be systems first and men last? 
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Educating the White Man Up to the 

Indian^ 

By Frank G. Speck, of the University of Pennsylvania 

IN THE past year or so I have written several articles for the 
Southern Workman and the Red Man^, expressing some views 
on Indian assimilation from the point of view held by field 
ethnologists who live largely among the Indians, and also by real 
Indians who understand the relative position of their own culture 
as a whole to that of the Europeans who are supplanting them in 
their own country. Some of these articles attracted enough atten- 
tion to seem to justify me in presenting some additional points. 
The spirit of my papers is directed against the opinions of adminis- 
trators and educaticmal enthusiasts whose voices are so loud in 
gatherings where plans are laid and policies discussed concerning 
the Indian, but who know little or nothing of the quality and spirit 
of Indian institutions. The spirit of their discussions, both in print 
and on the platform, is much too deprecatory to the Indian. A 
man who knows only one side of a subject involving the destiny 
of a race and who wants to speak, chiefly because he is the expo- 
nent of a certain policy, and who does not really understand what 
this policy will ultimately lead to, had better remain silent until he 
has lived with and studied the people with whom he desires to ex- 
periment. Should we not demand that people who are to take 
serious parts in Indian affairs be people who really know the In- 
dians by contact, and not those who merely know about them. 
Where, indeed, would be the difficulty in the Indian problem if 
the administrators were all men who had spent some part of their 
lives living sympathetically with the Indians and learning their lan- 
guages, philosophy and history. The laughable plaints against the 
" degraded condition of savages dwelling in tents ! " etc., would 
not be heard so frequently from the speaker's platform, because 
the student finds when first studying ethnology that the prehistoric 
cultures of the Americans are of extreme antiquity, fraught with 
complexities both in material and mental life. Moreover, these 
show parallels in some respects to the corresponding stages in Old 
World history. This knowledge, then, at first arouses feelings of 

^A paper prepared for the Philadelphia local meeting of the Society of 
American Indians, February 14, 19 14 

* Southern Workman^ Hampton Institute, Va., " Conservation for the Indian," 
Tune, 1913; also ibidt January, 1914, ''Basis of Indian Ownership of Land and 
Game;" also Red Man, Carlisle, Pa., June, 1913, and September, 1913. jii^ici 
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respect. Next, with deeper investigations into the wealth of mytho- 
logical lore, ceremonial life, and industrial adaptations to all sorts 
of native environments, the feeling of wonder and respect grows 
into admiration. Next in the mind of the student comes the re- 
actionary sentiment, where comparison between these aborig^al 
cultures and our own modem and complex one, with all its faults 
and weak places, as well as virtues, leads to the conviction that 
questions of superiority in culture, represented, of course, by beauty 
of language, wealth of expression, poetry, music, art, philosophy 
and industries, is largely a question of preference. It is only when 
one has come broad-mindedly to a point where he can realize the 
good underlying the spirit of all types of culture that he can be 
considered rational and impartial in judging race qualities without 
any egotism. So with the Indian. We admire him for his bravery 
and obstinacy in defending his country against an alien invader in 
the old days. We are beginning to learn that more massacres were 
perpetrated by our own frontiersmen against him than he perpe- 
trated against us. We are learning more of his magnanimity, now 
that the fighting days are over and he has submitted to a relentless 
nation of those who claim to be his superiors. We admire him for 
his native ideas of hospitality, his racial pride, his original moral 
purity, his manly bearing, his athletic prowess, his knowledge of 
nature, his complex social and rich ceremonial life, in some respects 
no cruder or more barbarous than the dogmas and practices of 
some of our Christian sects. We admire his love of truth, his 
respect for womankind. In addition, we envy the whole race for 
its wonderful art techniques, designs and symbolism, its picturesque 
garb, its perfection of devices for hunting, fishing and transporta- 
tion, and its achievements in plant domestication. This summary, 
exaggerated as it may seem to some, is indeed only a partial one. 
Since I cannot attempt to teach ethnology in a short article, I shall 
have to assume some education in ethnology among my readers. 

Can we now arraign the founders of these aboriginal cultures 
with savagery when, indeed, the worst thing they did was to be- 
come desperately vengeful toward the white people who at first 
tried to drive them by force from their homes, and now, it seems 
to me, judging by the sentiments expressed by some writers, are 
trying to disperse and disband them by overwhelming their leaders 
with the pseudo-logical prant of self-disintegration ? 

If we believe in this category of native virtues, and it is only 
too true, of course, as everybody who knows the Indians realizes, 
then are we to try to emasculate them and educate them out of the 
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institutions and traits that we admire them for ? By what authority 
are we called upon to deculturate them, to transform them com- 
pletely to the likeness of ourselves? It can only be out of self- 
pride in our own institutions which would lead us to ask any other 
race considering itself, not without reason, to be as good as we are, 
to lay itself down and be stripped bare of its own, and be reclothcd 
with our own ways? It is a question whether any self-respecting 
Indian who knows his own language and institutions would entirely 
consent to this method. Education is not deculturation — educa- 
tion should be constructive, using as a basis the spirit of tribal life 
which every race possesses for its own strengthening. 

Let us consider the question of native languages. We might as 
well prate to the Germans or the French people in America about 
dropping their own languages in their homes, and then send them 
to school to re-acquire, by the present imperfect means of teaching 
languages in our schools, the advantages of their own languages, 
and even Latin and Greek. Even further, what would it sound like if 
our spirit of self-conceit were so strong as to induce us to urge the 
Swiss, the German or Italian peasants to conform to the superiority 
of our own language and ways ? There are, fortunately, some white 
people who know that the different Indian languages, included in 
over fifty different stocks in North America, are much more beautiful 
in grammatical structure and richer than many of the European lan- 
guages. Will these people permit native idioms to be lost as the 
result of misdirected educational enthusiasm? On the contrary, 
there are more and more people, whose range of knowledge is broad- 
ening, coming to realize the wealth of literature in Indian tongues to 
be drawn upon in the future. When it comes to talking about serving 
this country, cannot the Indian serve himself and the country best 
by standing upon his own institutions, with, of course, modifications 
which are unavoidable nowadays, as the exponent of out-door life, 
the ideal of the Boy Scouts movement, interpreter of nature, the 
guide in the out-door world, the fisherman, forester, fire and game 
warden, rancher, farmer and herder, with all that goes with these 
clean, natural pursuits, rather than by becoming a sweat-shop, fac- 
tory or office slave in our already overcrowded industrial sphere? 
The Indians should, of course, preferably marry within their own 
race and raise their children in a full knowledge of their respective 
dialects, traditions and institutions. Fortunately, many of them do 
not need to be told this. The most educated, as well as the least 
educated of them, do it in spite of all the preaching and legislation 
in the world. This is because they realize the pitiful state of the 
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native who can neither speak his own language nor answer ques- 
tions on his own tribal customs. Such a man is almost an outeast 
among cultured and intelligent white people because he is holding 
on to a mere bubble of racial pride. Most educated and far-sighted 
people of both races realize that if the native loses entirely his indi- 
viduality, then he becomes debased to the colorless social stratum of 
the other dark-skinned people in our country. An Indian with no 
native individuality is to the public at large merely a dark-skinned 
man who passes casually in the busy work-a-day American world, 
most imfortunately, as either a mulatto, Japanese, Chinaman, Italian 
or Syrian. Moreover, the shame of it is that when thoroughly dc- 
culturated the Indians often lose their pride enough to mingle and 
marry with their social inferk)rs among certain classes of negroes 
or whites. 

Now, how can we, in truth and honesty with ourselves and our 
friends, the Indians, ask them to lower themselves socially to the 
status of our heterogeneous dark-skinned masses ? The thing which 
holds the Indian up in his Indian-ness, so to speak. Let us then 
foster this in him for his own salvation and preservation as one of 
the finest types of mankind. Do not thoughtlessly take away what 
ages of natural independent development have given him. But in the 
process of education, let us stimulate him to keep what makes him 
his own distinctive self, and then add and develop what he can get 
of good from the white man. The white man who knows the In- 
dian k)ves him for his being an Indian, not for becoming apishly 
made over into a white man. I must be excused for not referring 
to what the white people, who only know the native through bloody 
stories or tiie moving-picture shows, may think of him. What the 
ethnologist is doing is to live with and learn from the native ; to make 
a true record of his life and culture. These records cannot fail to 
educate the white people who study such works, and who, indeed, 
should study such works, if they are going to take any part in ad- 
ministration, up to an appreciation of the Indian on the inside. 
The ethnologist never takes his stand against native culture in which 
he sees so much good, by contact, that he objects to educating the 
Indian down to the level of the average community white man. 
There are many sides to this question which will arise in the minds 
of the reader, according to how much or how little he knows of the 
relative status of the Indian and the nondescript white man of the 
ranch, the mine, the shop, the factory, the farm, the business world, 
or the profession ; of him in the gutter and him in the mansion. Is 
Indian conservatism to be branded as reversionism ? Let us not 
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talk nonsense. Are the conservatists to be accused of sentimental- 
ism? Let us not talk like sophomores or school girls. Indian con- 
servatism is neither of these. It is very hard-headed, because it 
will not permit the Indian to be downed, or to be hypodermically 
injected with civilianism, just because it belongs to the white man 
and because he is in power. A period of renaissance is at hand 
for the native Indian, but unless he emphasizes and enforces the 
maintenance of his native pride and institutions throughout, as far 
as changing conditions of life and environment will permit, he will 
decline until he will be only a memory in the next few generations. 
We who are the associates of the old Indians, who know something 
of their inner philosophy of life, langfuage and culture, love them 
for these very things, and with our scholastic education and field 
training as a balancer to and a check upon false conceptions of what 
education should be, we insist upon their inherent right to exist in 
their own name as long as they have any pride in it. 

As to tribal disintegration, here is another matter of misdirec- 
tion. Anybody who advocates total tribal disintegration is mani- 
festly advocating race murder. For the moment that any band of 
Indians gives up at least some semblance to tribal organization, 
whether it be an actual tribal government or merely even an in- 
corporated body bearing a tribal name, on a par, for instance, with 
some fraternal or social orders, at that moment it seals its own fate. 
As each tribe or group of tribes is a unit, so they must hold out, 
or else fade away. And what tribe wants to fade away? Might 
as well some powerful foreign nation establish propagandist cen- 
ters in the States, trying to convert us to some foreign idea that 
we should dissolve our national feelings for the sake of assimilat- 
ing its higher life. To be candid, the Indian tribes have as much 
a right to their native patriotism as a British subject has to his or 
the American to his own. Ought we not to encourage the Indian 
in his own patriotism if we admire it in ourselves ? 

Of course, it is necessary for the Indians to build themselves up by 
all possible means in education and adaptation, basing their growth 
in this land, which is their own, upon their own splendid abilities 
and judgment, each tribe gradually selecting its own process along 
the line of least resistance in accordance with, and framed in, its 
own historic past. Under this process of upbuilding under the 
tribal sense of pride in lineage and institutions the minor details as 
to what these may include will take care of themselves automatically, 
because all evolution in culture, as well as in life, takes care of its 
own details of adjustment. 
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TTic Reservation is Fatal to the Develop- 
ment of Good Citizenship ' 

By Carlos Montezuma, M.D. 

NO MORE instructive study for the American public can be 
found than in the following pathetic incident, which is re- 
lated as authentic, when several years ago there was a 
band of Indian chiefs visiting Washington. 

As a guide was pointing out to the members of the tribe the differ- 
ent paintings of historical interest in the rotunda of the capitol, he 
directed their attention to the representation over the east entrance, 
which presented " The Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock," 
with an Indian in the foreground holding out an ear of com to the 
strangers. All passed the picture without a comment, save one old 
chief, who, giving a characteristic Indian grunt, sagely remarked : 

" Indian gives pale face com." 

When the representation of " Penn's Treaty with the Indians," 
which is over the door leading into the Senate, was pointed out to 
the chiefs, the same chief gmnted again and remarked : 

" Indian pves pale face land." 

As the guide was concluding his remarks after pointing out the 
representation of " Pocahontas Saving the Life of Captain Smith," 
the chief gmnted and remarked : 

" Indian saves pale face's life." 

Then the guide pointed out the representation of the " Young 
American in the West," with a dead Indian at his feet, which is 
over the west door leading into the Senate. Here the old chief 
stopped, heaved a sigh, and in tones deep with pathos, said : 

*' After all, pale face kills Indian." 

That eloquent Christian preacher, the Rev. Wendell Phillips, once 
said: 

"The Indian race is the one which the people of the United 
States have most to dread at the Judgment Bar of Almighty God." 

How often have I been asked by Indian missionaries : " Doctor, 
why don't you go back to your people, and there work for them ?" 
** Thank you," I would answer, " but I believe I can do more good 
for my people by being their voice in civilization and their mission- 
ary in Chicago." 

f.i ^ An address delivered before the Philadelphia local meeting of the Society 
of American Indians, February 14, 1914. 
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Back, back; go back to your people! has echoed and re-eoched 
from generation to generaticMi; and the poor, cheated, robbed and 
imprisoned Indian human beings are back in everything. 

America stands pre-eminent for the unity of races and freedom 
of the individual. But with the Indian it has been established that 
the real problems are methods and systems, and not the man him- 
self. 

The difficulties we find in our efforts to bring out the Indian as 
a man and a citizen among men are of our own creation. History, 
or even our own experience and common sense, ought to have 
shown us years ago that if we really wanted to civilize and assimi- 
late the Indians, we were pursuing a course that must necessarily 
frustrate our designs. 

The first great barrier to be removed in all work of assimilating 
and unifying our diverse population is the barrier of difference in 
languages. 

The process of giving the American language to foreigners who 
are willing to disperse among us is so simple and effective that 
it gives us no concern — scarcely, in fact, attracts attention. 

No special school is needed, no special teacher or organized 
effort. It is self-operative. Is there not a lesson in this? We 
organize and force upon the Indian through our sustaining of the 
tribal relation by the congesting system of Indian reservations a 
condition calculated to not only discourage but to entirely prevent 
his acquiring the American language except in the impractical, 
homeopathic way we choose to dispense it to him by expensive, 
theoretical schools established in his conmiunities. 

The foreigner, while getting the language practically through 
the freedom of association, continues to obey also the decree of 
the Almighty: " In the sweat of his face shall man eat bread." 
All the other vital principles of the American accommodates and 
unifies itself with them. On the contrary, our Indian schools on 
the reservations are weak and inefficient because lacking in the 
essential elements of practical experience, association and competi- 
tion, and not calculated to lift the Indian into the courage and 
ability to struggle and compete, but tend rather to create a fear 
of these conditions and make him shrink from the very competition 
necessary to enable him to reach his place as an independent man 
aod citizen. 

We make a g^eat pretense of helping, and do g^ve inordinate 
sums of money in purchase of land, and for their support, their 
schools, for their agricultural and other necessary development 
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in preparation for citizenship, but does it accomplish the purpose? 
There is not an Indian tribe, community or even individual Indian, 
that has been favored with anything like such opportunities to 
acquire the true spirit of American life as are at once fully and 
continually accorded to the foreign emigrant. 

Inviting the Indian to always look to the government for sup- 
port, instead of continuing to rely upon his own right arm, is 
one of the great evils of the system. Be the sum ever so small, 
the receiving of an annuity is to them, as they are now, the greatest 
of all events of the year. 

The small number of Indians in the United States — not enough 
in number to make a West Side of Chicago — this small number, 
especially the Indian children, should have their privileges beyond 
the tribe, the privilege of seeing and knowing what the United 
States is. Reservations for Indians means the reservation from 
experiences and from opportunities for education and betterment 
in industry. The policy is wrong. There should be willingness, 
helpfulness, invitation and push on our part to get the Indians, 
and especially the children, out into the active life of the nation. 
Indians should be helped less from Washington — helped less in 
tribal education, and helped more to come into actual relations 
with our general industrial and educational systems. 

We do not hesitate to take a million foreigners into our count r 
in one year, and at once disperse and citizenize them. We do not 
hesitate to invite and persuade boys and girls of all countries to 
abandon their homes and languages and come here to become a 
very part of our population. Why not urge and insist upon the 
Indians to come out where there is encouragement and help to 
rise, and thus make a beginning for these people to escape from 
their reservation prisons? 

We compelled the negro, and invited Huns and Italians and the 
Irish and everyone else to come and live with us. Why not invite 
the Indians, and give them the same chance, and so find out what 
they can do? There are only 300,000 Indians outside of Alaska. 
If, instead of forcibly holding them " together on reservations and 
in tribes," our every influence helped them to chances away from 
the reservations, then their interests and ours would soon be a 
common one, and that would be the end. 

The contact of peoples is the best of all education. I could give 
you unlimited instances where Indians by association with other 
people became in all respects like them — in thought, speech and 
deed. 
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Under democratic principles we have established the public school 
system, where people of all races may become unified in every 
way and loyal to the government. We do not gather the people 
of one nation into schools by themselves and the people of another 
nation into other schools by themselves, but we invite the youth of all 
people Into all schools. We shall not succeed in Americanizing the 
Indian unless we take him in in exactly the same way. 

Purely Indian schools say to the Indian : 

" You are Indians, and must remain Indians ; you are not of the 
nation, and cannot become of the nation. We do not want you 
to be of the nation." 

It is a great mistake to think that the Indian is bom an inevi- 
table savage. He is born a blank, like all the rest of us. Left in his 
primitive surroundings, he grows to possess a primitive language, 
superstition and life. We, surrounded by civilization, grow to pos- 
sess a civilized language, life and purpose. Transfer the pale face 
infant to savage surrotmdings, and he will grow to possess a savage 
language, superstition and habit. Transfer the paiq)oose to the 
surroundings of civilization, and he will grow to possess a civilized 
language and habit 

These results have been established over and over again beyond 
all question, and it is also well established that those advanced in 
life, even to maturity, of either class, lose the already acquired 
qualities belonging to the side of their birth and gradually take on 
those of the side to which they have been transferred. 

No evidence is wanting to show that the Indian can not become 
a capable and willing factor in our industries if he has the chance. 

Indian schools must of necessity remain for a time ; but the highest 
purpose of all Indian schools ought to be only to prepare the young 
Indian to enter the public and other schools of the country, and 
immediately to be so prepared for his own good and the good of the 
country; he should be advanced into these other schools, there to 
temper, test and stimulate his brains and muscles into the capacity 
he needs for his struggle to secure the good things of life in compe- 
tition with us. 

An examination shows that no Indians within the limits of the 
United States have acquired any sort of capacity to meet and cope 
with the pale faces in civilized pursuits who did not g^in that 
ability by going among them and out from the reservations ; and that 
many have gained this ability by so going out. Theorizing or ideal- 
izing citizenship into a people is an impossible operation. 
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What a farce it would be to attempt to teach American citizen- 
ship to the negroes in Africa. They could not understand it; and 
if they did, in the midst of such contrary influences, they could 
make very little use of it. Neither can the Indians understand or 
use American citizenship theoretically taught to them on Indian 
reservations. They must get into the swim of American citizen- 
ship. They must feel the touch of it day after day, until they 
become saturated with the spirit of it, and thus become equal to it. 

And everywhere is the truth proclaimed, that would you rise, 
would you grow, would you advance, would you realize the possi- 
bilities within your grasp, then out with you; Mongolian, out with 
you; African, out with you; Caucasian, out with you; aboriginal 
Americans, or so-called Indians, into the great world, where every- 
body meets everybody from every nation and country; for all the 
earth is man's habitation — on land and on sea. 

Some years ago, in the Press Qub of Chicago, the late deceased 
Stanley Waterloo approached me and said : " Dr. Montezuma, at 
the time of your capture I was living in California, and your people 
were bloodthirsty savages. They were devils. Annihilation was 
the best thing for them. Between the Indian and myself there was 
a fathomless chasm." He took my hand, and looked into my face, 
and continued : " We are in this same room ; you see me and I see 
you. You understand what I say to you, and I understand what 
you say to me. I know you and you know me. Am I right?" he 
asked. I replied that he was right. Gripping my hand firmer and 
with sublime emotion he said : " Then, Dr. Montezuma, you have 
filled up that chasm; we are brothers of one blood." 

Originally the Indian Department had one object, and that was 
to protect and to bring the Indians into civilization, and to do away 
with itself as soon as possible ; but instead of that, you and I know 
that it has added to and strengthened itself as though it was going 
to exist forever. 

Many foolish things have been introduced into the Indian schools. 
They study Indian basketry, Indian blanketry, Indian pottery, In- 
dian art, Indian music, and other general Indian industries of a 
past generation; but where does this help the Indian children into 
the ways of civilization ? 

The irrigation projects and the forestry projects have each taken 
away lands and timber from the Indians in the most scandalous 
manner. 

One can hardly conceive that the Indian Office approves, and in 
instances encourages, such proceedings ; but consider that the Bureau 
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has become one great machine, with the most extraordinary auto- 
cratic powers. 

One could scarce imagine in this civilized age that four Indians 
can be taken, without any charge preferred again them, and, upon 
an agent's request, locked up in a State jail for weeks, at last to 
be freed when a prominent attorney requests the sheriff for in- 
formation as to the cause of the imprisonment. He is told that 
the sheriff knows of no charge, and the Indians are set free. The 
Indians claim their only offense was their peaceably expressed 
refusal to take allotments, and for this, without any formal charge 
but to make an example of them, an Indian agent causes these four 
Pima Indians to be lodged in the jail at Phoenix, Arizona, and 
there kept confined for weeks. 

In the eyes of the public the Indian has been, and in most instances 
today is still, an outlawed creature, with no rights that protect the 
ordinary human being. Governed by a machine whose agents have 
most despotic powers, and whose unscrupulous actions in many 
instances " smell to heaven." 

All praise to the many honest, intelligent and hard-working 
agents in the Indian Bureau, but God deliver us from the knaves 
that disgrace and corrupt its service. 

Learn to Accumulate a Surplus 

Every man must learn to make more than he can use, and to pro- 
duce on his farm more than he needs to eat for the time being. 
The laborer must learn to lay aside a certain amount of money — 
for future use. There is nothing more pitiful than a hand-to- 
mouth existence. Accumulate a surplus and that surplus will give 
you power. The Indian must learn this lesson and by his thrift 
store up his wealth for future use. He must not be content with 
things that last for a short time ; he must not be content with simply 
living his life as easily as possible. He must improve his lands, 
build good houses, leave goods and money for his children. All 
great nations leave for their children the results of their thrift. By 
constantly storing up energy, knowledge, and conserving lands and 
fortunes men and nations become great and leave for their descend- 
ants a foundation for still greater endeavor. My Indian brother, 
what have you stored away for a rainy day? What have you per- 
sonally added to the value of the world? 
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Higher Education in Public Schools and 

Colleges for the Indian 

By Bertram Bluesky (Seneca) 

THE attending of public schools and collies by the Indian 
is one radical solution to the Indian problem. In a few 
sections of the country the college-bred Indian is already 
appearing on the horizon of public affairs. A few more years of 
tmceasing effort to educate the Indian wards of the government in 
the public schools and colleges will gradually lift the Indian race 
frwn its former state into a useful and productive race. 

If once the Indian race gets a firm foothold in the web of the 
nation's life, no force will ever deprive it of its lofty elevation. At 
this age of the race's life the powers that are so noticeable in the 
Anglo-Saxon race, or other races whose contributions to the country's 
welfare are marked well, are yet undeveloped. Early history speaks 
of the Indian's powers of resistance and combination. When the 
Indian was overcome by a stronger race in the struggles for suprem- 
acy these powers were reduced to a latent state and overshadowed 
by the introduction of the forces of Eastern civilization. These 
latent powers are now being awakened to development, and are 
being fused with those forces which are contributing most to Ameri- 
can progress to-day. 

To the government is due much credit for raising a few mem- 
bers of the Indian race as producing factors in the industrial world. 
It has done it through Indian school methods of instruction in art 
and industry. Its tactics in accustoming the young generations 
of the Indian race to those civilizing influences of an educated race 
are solely modem. An even wiser method of transforming the 
Indian race into self-supporting people could have been instituted 
when it undertook the problem of training young Indians into use- 
ful, respected and competent workmen. 

Over thirty years ago industrial education was instituted for the 
Indian. It was a good policy to begin with, and is yet effective. 
Industrial education will always continue to be one of the rapid 
solutions to the Indian problem. Portions of the Indian race will 
always find favor in industrial education, but it is not enough. 
There must be more than industrial training in Indian schools. 

The time has now arrived when the Indian must also seek the 
higher education in our high schools and colleges. Those members 
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of the Indian race who have sought for the higher enlightenment 
of education in public schools and colleges, and who have placed 
themselves into positions of marked character, have proven that if 
a few individuals of the race can attain distinction as progressive 
men among progressive men, more of the race can follow the same 
paths and reach similar goals. The eyes of the whole nation of late 
have begun to be centered upon the college-bred Indian, and, to its 
wonderment, he seems to be weaving himself successfully and mod- 
estlv into the fabric of the nation. 

With a fusion of Indian youths into public schools and colleges 
of the country the race would continually be educated and trained 
out of its tribal past into an understanding of useful American life. 

Evidence is proving that the learning of trades has contributed a 
great part toward elevating a good fraction of the race to the 
industrial class of producers. But to compete in the more complex 
and hurly-burly life which characterizes American civilization, the 
Indian race must be educated in science, art and literature as well. 
Science will develop the Indian's faculty of more abstract reason- 
ing; art will improve his aesthetic nature; literature will make him 
a master of the English language. 

When a fifth part of the Indian race throughout the country has 
attained a public school or college education the solution of the 
Indian problem will take on greater rapidity. For it is then that 
the rest of the race will be affected by the refinement and culture 
of the more well-to-do and disciplined members of the race. This 
wave of advance toward seeking the lights of education must have 
its initiation through the agency of the more educated class of the 
Indian race, whose duty must be to champion the cause of higher 
education in the public schools and colleges by stirring and persis- 
tent addresses and heart-to-heart conversations with the lesser in- 
clined and lesser educated and more conservative members of the 
race. 

When a few members of the Indian race have come to realize the 
value of a high school and college education in connection with life, 
and drawn themselves toward it, their transformation from the 
status of a consumer to a producer of the wealth of the nation will 
at once begin. Their conservative ideas and notions will be over- 
come by a desire for newer and better things of life, and powers, 
so long latent, will once more appear vigorously striving with com- 
petitive forces, so imperative in the race for life. 

Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y, 
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Educated Indians Are Successful 

By Henry Knocksofftwo (Sioux) 

EDUCATION is a word that has many different meanings to 
our Indian race. I received my education by attending 
public and government schools, but I realize that the 
greater part of my education was obtained at the Indian schools, 
especially at the Carlisle Indian School. 

At the start, therefore, I wish to say, to clear up in our minds and 
in the minds of all young Indians, both boys and girls, that it is 
better for us to be taken away from the reservation, at least for a 
time, to attend the government schools provided for us, for this 
means an opportunity to get a good education along many lines. 
Of course, it will depend largely, then, upon each boy and girl 
who has this privil^e, how much good will result from the time 
spent away from the reservation. 

While many uninformed persons have been accustomed to point 
out the usefulness of educating the Indian by basing their con- 
tention on the more or less popular belief that no amount of educa- 
tion can prevent the Indian from reverting to the barbaric life 
of his nation, yet in my own district, among my fellow classmates, 
who have had this opportimity, all are at least self-respecting citi- 
zens, and enough members of the race have made good after having 
a chance to refute that belief to prove that it is an unfair position 
to take toward the Indian and his education. 

It may be true that many of the Indians fail to capitalize the 
education so generously provided by the government, and even go 
back, in a d^^ee, to their natural and original state as soon as 
the school door closes behind them, preferring to hunt, fish and 
roam the hills rather than to struggle to obtain a footing in the 
business world. But for that matter, thousands of civilized white 
men fail to follow up the education and to profit by the advantages 
it had given them, and thus they also go back to a lower grade of 
living. 

We Indians who have been educated by the government owe a 
debt of gratitude which can only be paid by putting into practical 
use all that we thus have been able to learn. 

The foundation of my education, as I have before stated, was 
received at Carlisle Indian School. This great school was founded 
for the purpose of giving the Indian a practical training, giving him 
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not only the knowledge of books, but teaching and emphasizing the 
dignity and nobility of work. 

It is the Indian's duty, as well as his privilege, to receive and then 
use this opportunity of education. 



How to Settle the Problem' 

By Chief Henry Roman Nose, Chief of the Cheyennes 

NOW, my brothers and sisters, all the different tribes in this 
town : I am very glad to see you here. It looks like peace. 
The first thing, you boys and girls, your parents, your peo- 
ple, send you to school. That is the first thing to get knowing about 
white man's way, and it is true, and you get knowing, you boys and 
girls, and you are to be a man and woman and come back home to 
your people, and you sure what you know and you sure what you to 
do work by white man's way, and second thing now same way ; you 
get up here and you try to do best you can for your people, and your 
people watch you what you do, and your people want you to help 
them ; you know how, and your people want you to help them — all 
tribes in the United States. NoW, just like this. These two things; 
these two ways to live in — bad and good. That is so. Not no 
more. Just two things we live in. This bad great many things, 
great many ways, many things bad, and this good, it is pretty hard 
to get into it. It is very heavy. Now as we go the same as your 
boys and girls, you knowing your educations. You talk English. I 
know something about six or seven years ago, if I remember it or 
not, I see. Some great friend give it to me in great big book called 
Bible. Long time ago when I was at Hampton Institute. So that 
big book tell all how you, my friend, white men, settle Indian prob- 
lem. I don't see you follow it, but I believe Sermon on the Mount, 
it you follow it, settles all troubles men have with one another. So 
I read long ago, *' Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets." Now you try follow that rule, everybody, and no- 
body have trouble. 

^An address delivered before the Denver Conference. 
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Book News and Book Talk 

*'Thm Indian —A HiMiory" 

The editor is informed by Warren K. Moorehead, Esq., that he 
has begun work on his proposed publication, "The Indian — a His- 
tory." Mr. Moorehead served for six years as a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, is a director of the Indian Rights 
Association, and has been engaged in the study of Indians, past and 
present, for the past thirty years. He intends to prepare and pub- 
lish a series of volumes on the Indian along the lines of Francis 
Parkman's publications, with this difference, that he is treating 
the Indian primarily, and the white persons will appear in the 
books only as they have had dealings with Indians. In his first 
volume he intends to take up the work where Helen Hunt Jackson 
laid it down (in the 8o's), and complete "The Century of Dis- 
honor." While this first book is to be as strong as it is possible to 
make it, it deals with facts, and we are assured that it is in no 
sense either sensational or sentimental. It is written in order that 
the blame for the present pitiable condition of the American Indian 
as a race may be placed where it properly belongs. 

Any members of the Society of American Indians who have spe- 
cific information as to tribal or other matters of national importance 
may correspond with Mr. Moorehead, as he will be glad to avail 
himself of evidence and to make use of information, giving due 
credit for same. His address is Andover, Massachusetts. 

Thm Making of Colorado 

In a recent number of " Life " there was a discussion on the 
tcpic, " Why Is Delaware?" This little State of only 300,000 souls 
is burdened by local, municipal, county and State governments, 
sends a representative and two senators to Washington. That is a 
mighty thing for 300,000 people to do. 

No one dare ask the why of Colorado, whose area is so great that 
with Delaware tucked in a corner of a county, it could hold New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Colorado is a State of scenic 
wonders on plain, plateau and towering peak. Mr. Eugene Par- 
sons, of Denver, a prolific writer, yet an accurate one, has written 
a most interesting book on " The Making of Colorado " (A. Flana- 
gan & Co., Chicago). It contains the whole story, with all the 
tales of border romance, mining days, settlement and development. 
Mr. Parsons is particularly fair in his historical judgment, and deals 
as fairly with the Indians' story as any writer of whom we know. 
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Mr. Parsons reported our Denver Conference for the Society of 
Sons of Colorado, and his interesting paper is published in the 
November, 191 3, issue of " The Trail." 

** The Making of Colorado " contains some interesting chapters 
on the cliff-dwelling Indians and the Utes and Arapahoes. The 
Sand Creek Fight, the Battle of Beecher Island and the trouble with 
the Utes suggest some of the more thrilling historical episodes 
handled in the work. 

Thm indian'9 Friend 

There are many splendid periodicals published by the various 
Indian schools of the country, most of them supported in some way 
by or under the supervision of the Indian Bureau, through the 
Indian school system. Sometime it is our hope to make a detailed 
review of these many deserving papers. It is our aim in this para- 
graph, however, to call attention to The Indian's Friend, published 
by the National Indian Association in New York. The Friend is 
an independent paper and not supported by governmental agencies. 
Its long period of service may be judged when we find that it is 
now in its twenty- fourth volume. Very often there are special 
articles of note, but the aim of the periodical seems to be the pub- 
lication of news matter demonstrating Indian progress and in 
advocating progressive measures, quoting its motto, " To aid in 
civilization, teach industry and give religious instruction to the 
Indians of our country." We wish that more Indians and friends 
of the Indians would subscribe for The Indian's Friend. The 
cause would be advanced and a splendid organization assisted in its 
propaganda. The subscription price is but fifty cents a year, which 
may be sent to the office of publication at 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 

Thm Word Carrier 

Among the papers that circulate among the Sioux, one stands 
out as a fearless advocate of that which it believes right. The Word 
Carrier, now in the forty-second volume, is edited by Dr. A. L. 
Riggs, of Santee, Neb. It is a welcome bi-monthly and finds many 
advocates among the independent thinkers who have the welfare 
of the Indian at heart. For thirty cents a year any one may secure 
this unique treasure among normal school publications, devoted as 
it is to the Indian and his uplift. The editorial pages are fearless 
and form a great power in " Helping the right, exposing the 
wrong." The Word Carrier has honestly criticized our own 
Society, and we thank it for its frankness. 
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The Robinson Indian Commission Bill 



The Robinson Bill *' to make more efficient Indian administration, 
and for other purposes/' has as its text the following : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that there is 
hereby created an Indian Conunission, consisting of three members, 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who shall be chairman 
of said commission, and the title of whose position shall be that of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and he shall receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum; the present Assistant Conmiissioner of Indian 
Affairs shall be the second member of said commission, at a salary 
of $5,000 per annum, and the title of his position shall be that of 
First Assistant Commissioner, and he shall be the acting commis- 
sioner during the absence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs ; the 
third member of said conmiission shall be an experienced educator 
with industrial equipment and administrative experience, and the 
title of his position shall be Assistant Conmiissioner, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and approval of 
the Senate, and he shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. The 
said assistant commissioner shall be the acting commissioner during 
the absence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the first as- 
sistant commissioner. The said commissioners shall hold office for 
a period of six years from the approval of this Act, unless sooner 
removed for cause by the President, and shall be eligible for re- 
appointment for a like term. Vacancies in said commission shall be 
filled by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The office of Second Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs is hereby changed to that of chief clerk, and said official shall 
receive a salary of $3,000 per anntmi. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby devolved upon said commission all 
the authority and administrative and other duties relating to Indian 
affairs heretofore, herein, or otherwise vested by law in any other 
official or officials, said authority and duties to be exercised and 
performed under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the chairman of said commission. 

Sec. 3. That the chairman of said commission be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to appoint not to exceed three men at 
salaries not to exceed $3,000 each per annum, qualified by legal and 
sociological training, as well as by acquaintance with Indian affairs 
and needs, to study the laws governing and the circumstances affect- 
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ing the various tribes, groups, and classes of Indians in the United 
States, and the chairman of said commission shall report within one 
year after the passage of this Act, (a) a determination of the legal 
status of the Indians of the United States by reservations or tribes ; 
(b) a digest of important decisions in Indian cases, or important 
cases directly affecting Indian interests; (c) a draft of a codified 
law covering existing legislation and proposing new or remedial 
legislation looking toward the future best interests of the Indians 
under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 4. That the chairman of said commission shall submit to the 
President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in December of each year, a detailed report 
relating to Indian Affairs and accompanied by such recommenda- 
tions as said commission shall deem proper to submit. Each of said 
commissioners shall be paid his necessary traveling expenses incurred 
in the discharge of his duties as a commissioner. There is hereby 
appropriated out of the Treasury a sufficient sum to pay the salaries 
of said officials as herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That all Acts and parts of Acts in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Thm Affirmative Argunfni 

The Robinson Bill should become a law, 

(i) Because the proposed Robinson law, if enacted, will place 
definitely the responsibility of Indian administration in the hands 
of three officials, under the direction of the Chairman of the Indian 
Commission, provided in the bill, instead of the present condition 
which places the responsibility for Indian administration in the hands 
of a large number of officials who are constantly being changed and 
who are frequently without definite knowledge of Indian adminis- 
tration or Indian affairs generally. 

(2) Under the existing law the authority over Indian affairs is 
largely divided, with unfortunate administrative results ; for example, 
recommendations are made to the Department by the Commissioner, 
the Assistant Commissioner, and the Second Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and those recommendations are handled in the 
Department by the Secretary of the Interior, the First Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, the 
Assistant Attorney-General for the Interior Department, and a num- 
ber of law clerks and attorneys in the Department. This condition 
brings about confusion, conflicting authority, non-uniformity of 
action and long delays before final action is taken. 

(3) During the past five years there have been three Secretaries 
of the Interior, three First Assistant Secretaries of the Interior, three 
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Assistant Secretaries of the Interior, three Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
erals for the Interior Department, three Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs, and three Assistant Commissioners of Indian Affairs. In- 
dian laws, treaties and administration are so complicated that it is 
impossible for any official to acquire anything like accurate and 
definite knowledge of these subjects within the present short term 
of his office. As a result Indian affairs are being administered, 
directed and controlled by officials without definite and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects which they handle, and because of the 
large number of officials who are responsible for the work there is 
lack of continuity of purpose and policy, resulting in waste of Gov- 
ernment funds and poor administration. 

(4) The Robinson Bill provides for codifying Indian laws and 
the compilation of Indian decisions. The present Indian laws are a 
hopeless maize of technicalities, scattered throughout a large number 
of appropriation acts and special acts, with the result that but few 
officials really know what the Indian laws and decisions consist of, 
and it is impossible for the public to obtain anything like a definite 
knowledge regarding this subject. The Robinson Bill, if enacted, 
would bring about uniformity of laws and make accessible the laws 
and decisions so that they could be available in convenient form for 
officials in the Indian Service as well as the public at large. 

(5) The Robinson Bill, if enacted, would enable the officials 
charged with the responsibility and duty of Indian administration to 
remain in office six years, a term sufficiently long to carry out definite 
policies, and would enable them to produce beneficial results. 

(6) The Robinson Bill would result in economy to the Govern- 
ment and would expedite business. The present method of handling 
Indian business results in long delays before final administrative 
action is taken. It is estimated that it requires from 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the time of the clerical force and officials of the Indian 
Bureau in preparing papers and letters for transmission three blocks 
away to the Interior Department for administrative action, when they 
should be acted upon finally and definitely in the Indian Bureau. 
This useless practice costs the Government thousands of dollars for 
unnecessary clerical work and results in long delays, confusion in 
administration and lack of definite responsibility. It is an actual 
fact that hundreds of cases have been held at the Department for 
from six months to two years after being submitted by the Indian 
Bureau with definite recommendations before final action by the 
Interior Department. 

(7) The Robinson Bill would enable Congfress to obtain definite 
and accurate information regarding Indian administration and the 
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Congress and the President could demand satisfactory results, and 
if these results could not be obtained they could insist on changes in 
administrative officials charged with the responsibility of Indian 
administration. 

(8) In short, the Robinson Bill would simplify administration, 
eliminate useless red tape, make more direct responsibility for satis- 
factory results, would expedite business, would reduce the cost of 
Indian administration, would enable the administrative officials of 
the Indian Bureau to remain in office for a sufficient length of time 
to become thoroughly familiar with their duties and work out and 
carry out definite policies, would bring about increased efficiency, 
would result in less gratuity appropriations for the Indian Service, 
and would make more direct the control over Indian affairs by the 
Congress and the President. 

(9) The present method of handling Indian administration has 
resulted in the past in scandal, waste of public funds, and the In- 
dians have been robbed outrageously. They have been the victims 
of incompetent officials who neglected their interests and even co- 
operated with white grafters. Notwithstanding Congress has ap- 
propriated $80,000,000 since 1875 for the education of Indians, there 
are to-day practically 10,000 Indians without school facilities. Not- 
withstanding Congress has provided from $8,000,000 to $12,000,000 
annually for a long period of years to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to guard and protect the property rights of the Indians, 
they have been robbed unmercifully of their property and thousands 
of them are to-day dying in squalor from preventable diseases. It 
is estimated that the death rate among Indians is three times higher 
than among whites. It is also estimated that there are more than 
50,000 Indians in the United States suffering with trachoma — such 
a dreadful disease that immigrants coming to the United States, if 
afflicted in any way with this disease, are prevented from landing 
here and are returned to their native land. Notwithstanding the 
300,000 Indians of the country own an area as large as the New 
England States and New York combined, and notwithstanding Con- 
gress has appropriated large sums of money for farmers and for 
industrial purposes, the Indians as a result of the past inefficient 
Indian administration are farming but little of their land and are 
making use of but little of their natural resources. The Indians of 
the country own nearly $100,000,000 worth of timber, yet there are 
nearly 50,000 Indians who are living on dirt floors and in tents, 
under sanitary conditions that are a disgrace to Indian administra- 
tion. It is practically impossible for the Government under the pres- 
ent laws and complex conditions, lack of definite responsibility and 
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the constant changing of officials, to bring about materially improved 
conditions in Indian administration. It is believed that if the Robin- 
son Bill is enacted into law these deplorable conditions can be reme- 
died, the Indians of the country made to utilize their natural re- 
sources, their health conditions improved, and their property rights 
protected. Unless there is a change in the present organization of 
Indian administration it is practically impossible to bring about pros- 
perity and successful conditions among the Indians, and notwith- 
standing the earnest eflforts put forth by the present Indian officials 
their hard work will result in practical failure unless legislative 
relief is extended by Congress. 

Who Have Been the Consistent Friends? 

Since the very beginning of this nation the Indians have had 
staunch and unselfish friends. To these friends of the white race 
they owe largely their lives, property and future happiness. It was 
George Washington who pledged the honor of the United States 
to the protection and advancement of the native American. Fol- 
lowing him have been many others who bravely defended the 
Indians on the floors of Congress. In later years there were many 
loyal Quakers, missionaries and citizens. Since the days of the 
Civil War we have had men like Felix R. Brunot, Herbert Welsh, 
Bishop Hare, Bishop Whipple, Bishop Walker, Gen. R. H. Pratt, 
Col. J. S. Lockwood, Henry L. Dawes, Matthew K. Sniffen and 
others. Each has stood for a particular policy and each has 
wrought changes. To-day we have Prof. F. A. McKenzie, of Ohio 
State University, as the exponent of the policy of developing the 
Indian from the inside. Professor McKenzie gathers his figures, 
studies them, and from an intimate knowledge of the people them- 
selves, has written with a clearness and a force so definite and so just 
that many who are blinded by small details fail to see the great 
breadth of his ideas. We may not forget the earnest women who 
have given their lives in the service of the Indian — women like 
Helen H. Jackson and Amelia S. Quinton. Then, there are the 
many who labored, and who now serve in the schools, the missions 
and in the service of the government. The Indian is not friendless. 
We believe that quiet, earnest men like the present Commissioner, 
Judge Sells, and Assistant Commissioner, E. B. Meritt, will not 
fail us. Mr. Meritt is a quiet but forceful worker, who has saved 
for the Indians millions of dollars in money and properties. 
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The Open Forum 

Smnatar Owmn intphrmu CorMhnem 

The Godfrey letter published in our last volume, No. 3, contained 
some alleged references to the court records of Oklahoma, casting 
a shadow upon the business integrity of Senator Owen. We en- 
titled Mr. Godfrey's remarks, "Does Godfrey Tell the Truth? 
Some Suggestions for an Oklahoma Investigation." Until now no 
one has written the editor answering the question or mentioning 
any investigation. We are therefore pleased to print a letter of 
denial from some of the officials of the Society of American Indians. 
The editor would print a letter about himself if he had received one 
like the offending Godfrey epistle, and then, if it was a falsehood, 
would answer it as it deserved. Godfrey is accused of being a 
political tool in the hands of Senator Owen's enemies. Senator Owen 
is said to have refuted statements of any questionable transactions 
with Indians, during his last campaign. The citizens of Oklahoma 
re-elected Mr. Owen, giving him thousands of votes ahead of his 
party. Our work is not one with personal enmity in mind; it is 
one that seeks the highest good to the greatest number of American 
Indians, and, therefore, the good of the country. If Mr. Godfrey 
wilfully perverted the truth and his political backers were gross 
enough to stoop to falsifying, it is they who are injured, and not 
Mr. Owen. The crook, the slanderer, the false witness, the extor- 
tionist, are all their own worst enemies, and nothing that they may 
do to injure others by such methods can equal the harm they do 

themselves, for there is an immutable law of compensation and re- 
action. 

Pursuant of our claim to a free platform, we publish the letter 
found below: 

Washington, D. C, February 20, 1914. 

Senator Robert L. Owen, United States Senate: 

Dear Sir. — We, the undersigned members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Society of American Indians, regret the appearance of the 
Godfrey letter in the last issue of the Journal of the Society attack- 
ing your private record. We believe it was inspired by your political 
enemies, and regard the publication of it in our Journal as an indis- 
cretion, and an injustice to you. 
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In view of the exalted purpose of our Society to be of constructive 
benefit to the Indian and society generally, we deplore this incident, 
and beg to assure you of our continued confidence and respect. 

Very respectfully, 
Sherman Coolidge, President. 
Wm. J. Kershaw, First Vice-President, 
Chas. E. Dagenett, Second Vice-President, 

Senator Owen, thus, is tendered a humble apology, and the editor 
is duly rebuked by his superior officials. 

Senator Owen evidently believes that we have seriously injured, 
or attempted to injure, his reputation, for a recent letter concerning 
the matter states that Mr. Owen has ** not the slightest intention 
of paying any attention whatever in the way of a response to the 
odious calumny which you were so thoughtless as to give currency. 
Any self-respecting journal should ascertain, before libeling a public 
man, the responsibility of the author and the justification of the 
charge." 

Mr. Owen " answered, before the people of Oklahoma, the false 
statements edited and fathered by this mercenary wretch, and re- 
ceived from Oklahoma an overwhelming vindication. There is but 
one thing that your journal can do to restore itself to the respect 
of decent people, and that is to make an unqualified apology." 

Good Advice from ihm Sioux Country 

To the Society of American Indians: 

Having received a copy of your Quarterly Journal, and after 
a careful consideration of its contents, it compels me to inform the 
Society of its dues, of deserving gratitude for their plans, and the 
future outlook of the organization. I believe that it is the only sub- 
stantial foundation of a system that will be for the betterment of the 
Indian in general, and that it should be the duty of every individual 
that possesses a drop of Indian blood to take pride and sufficient 
interest in it to promote success, as it means our future welfare. 

We have been in need of such an organization for many years 
past, to correct the mistakes and unjust dealings that we often are 
compelled to take, and I believe that as a people, if we desire to be 
represented, we must first represent ourselves and form a permanent 
society, through which we can properly be represented and present 
our just demands. 
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Some of the former systems of managing the Indians, with their 
possessions, such as lands and moneys, have been unjust, and it is 
such obstacles that hinder our progress and future welfare. The In- 
dian should have his just dues from the government, and the form 
of obtaining these just dues should be modified or made simple, so 
that he need not go through a whole string of red tape trying to 
get it. 

We have here on the Pine Ridge Reservation a form for obtain- 
ing a patent-in-fee called " non-competent patent.*' Now these non- 
competent patents are given to people supposed to be incompetent 
to manage their own affairs, and this system has been forced upon 
a good many ccmipetent people. I believe this is a disgrace and a 
shame, both to the imposed and the imposer. It shows that in the 
years past someone has neglected his duty, and it is the one that 
is supposed to be our superior and instructor. If he had taken pains 
and done his duty justly, there would be no need of this system. 
Such systems as this have an inclination to make the Indians help- 
less, and to have no faith or confidence in himself. He should be 
given his dues, and be put out on his own resources, and he would 
be more apt to make good, for I have noticed in the Indian, that 
the more confidence that is put in him, the more you can expect 
of him. And it is therefore that I say that the Society of American 
Indians has taken the proper step of organizing such an association 
of American Indians. 

I think it is time that we stop this depending on our pale-face 
friends, and commence depending upon ourselves, as the little motto 
reads, " Self-help alone gives strength." If we ever expect to be a 
people with the people, and as strong as our white friends, it is high 
time we were helping ourselves ; and if we help ourselves God will 
be just and merciful to help us, as He " helps those who help them- 
selves." 

There have been former organizations of all sorts, but they have 
failed to prove that they had the interests of the Indian at heart, 
and the Indian has suffered loss financially, and has been set back 
in his progfress for the sake of the almighty dollar ; and for this rea- 
son, I believe, the Indian has not grasped the opportunities that the 
Society offers in joining the Society. But I hope that it will be 
properly and openly revealed, so that they may see and understand 
that it is for their future benefit, and join the Society. 

In regard to the Indians as citizens, it seems that the laws are not 
plain r^^rding the citizenship of the Indian, and there is much 
room for argument as to whether they should have a right to vote 
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and should pay taxes. The question of citizenship of the American 
Indian has always caused much discussion, and while there have 
been lots of treaties and laws made affecting their citizenship, with 
a large per cent of the Indians the question is not definitely settled 
yet. Many of the tribes, or parts of tribes, have been made citizens 
by treaty or law, and yet the general law applying to all Indians is 
so obscure that a number of interpretations may be given to it. I 
believe, with the assistance of the Society of American Indians, that 
we would be able to get a definite general law through Congress, 
stating what Indians were citizens and what were not. 

The main thing is to have the matter settled one way or the 
other, so that the Indians, as well as those having dealings with 
them, will know for certain " where they are at," as under present 
conditions the county and State officers are at a loss to know just 
what authority they have over the Indians, and the Indian does not 
know whether to go to the superintendent of the reservation or the 
State authorities with his grievances. 

Now you can plainly see that by such incomplete regulations and 
laws as these that no progress can be expected from the Indian. He 
should be given a full-fledged citizenship or a definite standard to 
refer to. We are in need of many such necessities, and the only way 
to obtain them is to unite as one tribe under the name of the Society 
of American Indians, and every man to the wheel of this organiza- 
tion will bring our just reward. 

Very truly, 

Edward Stover. 
Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, 

January 23, 1914. 

A Frank, Frimndfy Lmit^r and a Rmpfy 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

Your letter of the second of the present month duly at hand, and 
read with varying feeling^. First, I have been undecided about 
continuing my affiliations with a society that has said, in effect, that 
all the employees of the Indian Department are dishonest. Under 
date of April 15 I received a letter from your worthy President, 
Reverend Sherman Coolidge, asking me to write my views on the 
subject-matter of the Quarterly Journal. I answered him under 
date of April 27, saying, among other things, that I had faith in the 
Indians, and that I also had faith in the good intentions of the gov- 
ernment and in the field force of its employees among the Indians. 
I will say that I still have this faith, and to receive the condemnation 
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of the Society, as it was delivered by various speakers in the second 
annual conference, makes one of those employees feel that he cannot 
be in strict harmony with the Society. I have been employed in the 
field work among the Indians for the last six years, two of which 
have been as a bonded official in charge of this reservation. A field 
official has a great many real troubles to contend with, and when a 
membership in the S. A. I. makes one more matter in which 
strict accord cannot be maintained, then he had better stop any 
affiliation therewith. I am in harmony with the aim of the Society. 
I believe that it was organized by men that wanted the welfare of 
the Indians, but I also believe that it admitted to its membership 
men who had a very poor record behind them to show that their 
sole aim in the Society was the uplift of the Indian people. I can 
form my opinions only from the periodicals, but if they print slan- 
derous things which the parties interested can not, or will not, 
refute, then it would seem to be a true tale. This feeling, coupled 
with the wholesale condemnation of the field employees, caused me 
to determine to sever my relations with the Society. I have done 
so by not sending my dues nor subscribing for the Journal. I sup- 
posed that my failing to come up with the financial part of mem- 
bership would cause me to be dropped from the rolls of the Society, 
as it should. This is my grievance against the Society, and my rea- 
sons for not considering myself a member at the present time. 

Referring to your letter, I will say that I have looked at the 
matter in a new light. I believe in the work the Society can do, and 
also believe it will see its errors of the past and avoid them in the 
future. There are a great many men in the Indian Service who 
are held there more by a missionary spirit than by the salary which 
they receive. From a personal standpoint, I will say that I am in 
the Indian work more because I can see a chance to be of real and 
lasting benefit to the Indians with whom I come in contact than 
because of the salary which I receive. Men of no greater ability, 
in commercial pursuits, are making double the salary which I re- 
ceive. There are numerous soul-grinding matters which one avoids 
in commercial life, and which weary one of well doing, if they be 
frequent enough. On their account, I have seriously considered 
leaving the service for other employment. 

In the last number of The Quarterly Journal I read an article 
entitled, " Lo, the Poor Indian Agent.*' I feel that the man who 
wrote this had a fair knowledge of the situation. However, he says 
some things therein with which I cannot agree. I believe that the 
great majority of the agents are honest, and that the great majority 
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of them are in the Indian work for the same reason that I am — the 
desire to do good to the Indians. I know the route is difficult and 
hard ; that the agent is ** done up in a net " of laws and regulations ; 
that he cannot display any individualism in his work; but I also 
know that in his re)fttions with the Indians under his charge he can 
have a great deal of influence. There are some of the Indians who 
do not agree with him. There are many others who will call him 
" crooked," but, in the main, if he is a man worth anything, his in- 
fluence will count for the uplift of the Indians who come into con- 
tact with him. That is where he has a chance to exercise his mis- 
sionary spirit, and a better incentive cannot be found for any job. 
I feel that the writer was not entirely just to the men who occupy 
the positions under discussion, or in giving to the government its 
due in regard to its intentions toward the Indians. 

In conclusion, I will say that I have a sort of creed. It would read 
somewhat as follows : 

" I believe in humanity in general, and in its component parts. I 
believe that the various races are integral parts of that humanity. I 
believe in the organizations of humanity's societies, for the uplift 
of that society. I believe all parts of the body, politic and social, 
are benefited by what benefits any one part. I believe that the vast 
majority of humans are honest and conscientious, and that no part 
of them is better nor worse than the average of the rest. For this 
reason, society has laws, made to remedy defects, though they may 
be illogical, hasty, or otherwise unsuited to gain the end sought for, 
but still prompted by the right spirit. I believe there are exceptions 
to all laws, and the exceptions where laws are prompted by desire 
for gain, which would be harmful to mankind, in part or in general, 
simply prove the rule to be true. I believe in the Indians ; I believe 
in the good intentions of the government toward those Indians ; I 
believe in the body of employees who are spending their lives in 
rude surroundings for inadequate salaries, in administering the 
affairs of the Indians under the direction of the government. I 
believe in all the organizations working for the uplift of the lower 
strata of society, of whatever nature. They all aim high, make mis- 
takes, are human in their administration, because composed of 
humans and working for human cause, without clear light, but all 
prompted by that human attribute of wanting to help in the develop- 
ment of the human race and to see it reach that state of perfection 
to which it is entitled, and, hence, all are to be commended in their 
purpose, condemned in their mistakes, but never to be discouraged 
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from further effort in behalf of the cause which called them into 
being." 

Very respectfully, 

Omar L. Babcock. 
Colorado River Indian School, ^f^ 

Parker, Arizona, January 9, 1914. 

Washington, D. C, January 23, 1914. 
Mr. Omar L. Babcock, Colorado River Agency, Parker, Arizona: 

My Dear Mr. Babcock. — I have read your letter of January 9th, 
just received, with a great amount of interest, and am constrained 
to say that I am most profoundly indebted to you for the very frank 
statement which you have made. I wish that all my friends might 
express themselves as clearly and with equal evidence of good faith. 

For the first time I am aware that an impression may have been 
created to the effect that employees of the Indian Department by the 
wholesale were dishonest. I did not get this impression at the Sec- 
ond Conference, notwithstanding what was said. The Society does 
not necessarily endorse or promulgate the expressions of individual 
Indians made at a conference. If we restricted them or refused 
critics to voice their sentiments, you can see that greater dissatis- 
faction would be created. As a matter of fact, if those who might 
say good things would be equally active with those who criticise 
adversely, a better represented opinion might be obtained. During 
the Third Conference at Denver University I asked from the desk 
whether or not it was the opinion of the employees of the government 
present that the Society was hostile to the Indian in that service. 
The reply from those who were best qualified to answer was that 
this was not the case, and that they understood perfectly the circum- 
stances that led to criticism. I cannot understand, therefore, how 
you received the impression that the Society had anything to do 
with the " wholesale condemnation of field employees." I can only 
say that it appears that some one has assiduously been spreading this 
notion. 

It appears that the best results can be obtained by discussing our 
differences openly and with candor, and for that reason we are as 
willing to give publicity to your views as we are to those who have 
sometimes criticised the results of the failure of unfortunately situ- 
ated people. I think most of our friends understand that it is not 
our intention to discourage or injure the reputation of good men, 
or to say that the government in its ultimate attempt is not looking 
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to the real advancement of the Indian. I recognize, as many of my 
colleagues do, that the position of superintendent or special agent 
is no light task, and that difficulties beset the incumbent at every 
turn. If you have no objections, I should like to print your letter 
in our Open Fonun, but shall not do so without asking you upon 
what terms you wish to be quoted, as superintendent or an indi- 
vidual. 

Very respectfully, 

Arthur C. Parker, 
Secretary'Treasurer. 
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Editorial Comment 



By the Editor-General 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
cJI^^^rZie ^°*^'*^ ^^ American Indians will be held 
at Madison, Wis., in buildings provided 
by the University of Wisconsin, October 6-11, 1914. 
Every Indian and every person of Indian descent, together 
with all friends of the race, have a right to be present. In- 
deed, all are cordially invited. There are great problems to 
discuss. A race undergoing a transformation for better or 
worse calls out for help and opportunity. 

The Quarterly Journal suggests as the theme for discussion 
"To the American Indian let there be given equal opportunities, 
equal responsibilities , equal equipment." 

The Indian cannot compete in civilization unless placed 
on the same footing as other men. An equal status is im- 
perative. If the Indian does not become an equal before 
the law he will be robbed, plundered, trampled upon, and 
finally die out. This will not be alone his fault. To obtain 
legal equality the law must pave the way. There is a pri- 
mary need, therefore, for legislative action. The legislative 
needs of the race need a thorough understanding. We have 
many times pointed out these needs. They should be care- 
fully discussed at Madison and our demands given added 
power. We are not to demand a dozen new laws. In our 
endorsement of laws let us stick to those already demanded. 
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They are fundamental. Constant endorsement of bills that 
never are discussed in Congressional committees will not 
win respect or command attention. 

At the University of Wisconsin we should discuss "Equal 
Opportunity for the Indian/' in lines of agriculture, stock 
raising, trades, and profession. We should show what equal 
opportunities have given, the success that has come to men 
and women with equal opportunities, what others may gain 
with equal chance with the dominant race. The United 
States of America owes the American Indian an equal chance, 
Congress must give it, the people of the country must grant 
it, and a primary right of humanity. 

Our second topic should be "Equal Responsibility for the 
Indian." We should show how the accession of power equal 
to that of other men brings with it an equal sharing of the 
duties of the country. We must provide a proportional 
niunber of teachers, doctors, lawyers, mechanics, ministers, 
authors, newspaper men, statesmen, public servants, inven- 
tors, musicians, painters, laborers, stockmen, and farmers. 
These must help support the Government under which they 
live in the same manner as other men. The Indian must do 
things as well as other men and pay for every privilege he etgoys. 
The old idea of Government support must be eliminated. 

In order to get an equal chance to succeed, in order to be 
able to take on equal responsibility, the Indian needs equal 
educational equipment. This is a world where brain power 
counts. Knowledge is power, and ignorance, by the same 
token, is weakness. To succeed in civilization the Indian 
must have the same brain tools. Equal men can do the 
same things. Equal intelligence gives an equal knowledge 
of things. The Indian has shown special aptitude in a num- 
ber of marked cases for high-grade intellectual work. Brain 
power wins when linked with strong character. An igno- 
rant people always fade away in the presence of education. 
The Madison conference should carefully discuss the need 
of greater opportunities for brain development. 

Let us go to Madison seeking liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. Let us point out how we may deserve these rights 
that free men should enjoy. Let us tell our people what 
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they must do to gain the opportunities of life that count for 
character and success. Then let our voices again call upon 
Congress to provide the laws needful for justice, opportu- 
nity, responsibility, and intelligent usefulness. 



The Lesson of NoT all the records of the investigation 
the Carlisle of the conditions at the United States In- 
Investigation jj^^ School have been made public. Un- 
til everything is known it is well for the public to suspend 
judgment where censure seems to fall upon individuals. 
We believe that we are well within our grounds, however, 
when we draw from the situation a lesson or two as admo- 
nitions for future administrators. 

For some time the pursuit of certain policies has made 
the handling of Carlisle a difficult problem. Any superin- 
tendent would have had difficulty if placed under the same 
conditions, but then superintendents must guard the devel- 
opment of unruly elements where possible. 

In the first place, the school has laid too much stress upon 
athletics. To get a school of Carlisle's grade in condition 
to compete in athletics with institutions of university rating 
has been no light task. To obtain athletes almost every 
method has been used, sometimes regardless of finer ethics. 
The importance of some of the athletes led them to feel that 
they could disobey regulations with impunity. Leniency 
with them on the part of the faculty led to bad discipline 
throughout the school. It is claimed that Carlisle for some 
time has not been getting the same proportion of students 
of good character as in former years. There must have 
been a reason, but Carlisle should never have been used as 
a reform school. It is unjust to the better grade of pupils, 
and not only unjust but demoralizing. 

It is no longer necessary to demonstrate by means of a 
star football team that an Indian school can produce skill and 
muscle. It is necessary, however, to demonstrate that an 
Indian school pupil has been imbued with enough ambition 
to desire to enter a high school after he has graduated with 
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flourishes from Carlisle or any other Indian school. It is 
little short of criminal to permit these boys and girls to re- 
main content for a minute with their childish education. To 
praise them for their accomplishment is an imposition. One 
in four of every Indian school's graduates should enter a high 
school. A football record is not enough for facing the world. 
That the physical instructor or coach should receive twice 
the salary of the superintendent is wrong. If the coach is 
worth $4000, then the superintendent should be worth $8000. 
Or, Is walloping the pigskin more honorable and necessary 
than earning a worth-while sheepskin? Indian schools should 
prescribe a Mr^n^/ qualification for entrance as well as requir- 
ing a physical examination. There should be a clean student 
body throughout. The full-blood Indian student should be 
given the preference, whether he ever reaches the third 
grade or not. Mixed bloods reared more or less in civilized 
surroundings do not need the schools supported by the 
Federal Government nearly as much as the real Indians for 
whom they were devised. The schools should be run for 
what they can actually do and not for a glowing report and 
padded statistics. And finally, the superintendent must com- 
mand the respect of the students. He need not be a tyrant 
or turn to the other extreme, as a lax, easy diciplinarian to 
curry favor. But he should be eminently just, always kind, 
firm in his discipline,and honestly look to the ultimate interest 
of his pupils. There are plenty of good men who would 
be utterly crushed in attempting to superintend an Indian 
school. The task is a difficult one, and the man should be 
temperamentally fitted for the place if he hopes to succeed. 
Once the right man is found the students will be loyal to the 
end, there can be no doubt. 

Carlisle is a great school. The good the school has done 
in the teaching of manhood and industry can not be meas- 
ured. There should be no move to remove the school to 
the West. The opportunities for work and acquaintance 
with American life are not excelled elsewhere. An outing 
system is not possible elsewhere as it is at Carlisle. Train- 
ing at Carlisle puts the boy and girl to the most severe 
tests. With the great opportunities for learning, for ac- 
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quiring thrifty habits and a knowledge of the white man's 
ways, there is also an opportunity to grow character in re- 
sisting the evils that beset the town and neighborhood of 
Carlisle. Carlisle is a great educational center, for besides 
the Indian school there are local institutions, a preparatory 
school, and Dickinson College. With all this for an uplift 
there are immoral influences in the town. Every youth 
who studies in the town runs the gauntlet of danger. The 
wonder is that more pupils do not fall victims. Those who 
win clean are a tribute to the moral efficiency of the school 
faculty, not to speak of inherent native principle. 

The Carlisle Indian School, with its well-earned prestige, 
the spirit of its splendid graduate body, and with the sup- 
port of the people, has now an opportunity to become 
something more than a mere eighth-grade grammar school. 
With a superintendent of high educational ideals, the school 
might raise itself to the grade of normal and preparatory 
schools and become the one great factor for a genuine edu- 
cational advancement of the red race under the supervi- 
sion of the Government. Industrial training is not enough, 
and the power that dogmatically enslaves the Indian to the 
mental development of his twelve-year old children has 
little vision or wisdom. 

Let Carlisle advance and become the means of a great 
change in the intellectual status of the race. It can be done 
if the man can be found who is able to handle the situation 
as its importance demands. 



The ancient Nahautl people of Mexico 
^^^^vu^^ were acquainted with a drug that they 
^ called peyotl. Its habitual use led to the 
promulgation of a law by the Montezumas forbidding its use 
as a dangerous habit The Spanish called the substance 
peyotey and by this name it is known to-day all through the 
plains region. Peyote has had a tremendous influence during 
the past decade among the Indians west of the Mississippi. 
The peyote religion has spread like wild fire among them. 
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More than all the labors of the missionaries, perhaps, it has 
led to an abandonment of the old native religious customs. 
The sacred war bundles, charms of all kinds, and ritualistic 
societies are given up for the new charm, the panacea of all 
ills, peyote. 

Many times peyote is improperly called mescal. Peyote, 
however, is a small cactus with a root shaped like a short 
parsnip or long radish. It belongs to the Anhaleniutn or Lo- 
phora family of cacti that grows abundantly on the sandy, arid 
hills south of the Rio Grande. After the flower has matured 
and left a downy cushion at the top of the tuber, the top of 
the plant is pulled or cut off. This portion is known as the 
peyote button. The peculiar intoxicant contained in the 
plant and its pleasing effects render it a much-sought-for 
article. To govern its use "religious societies" are formed. 
A medley of Christian and native songs are sung to the sound 
of the peyote rattle. Constantly reiterated suggestions of 
good acts and the return of old ways are chanted, and after 
eating from seven to seventy buttons the devotee commences 
his dream - journey to mysterious worlds. Hallucination 
persists even after consciousness is restored. 

Mexican traders derive a good income by selling peyote 
buttons, and there is a sliding scale of prices, depending on 
whether 500 or 50,000 buttons are purchased. The princi- 
pal sources are in Texas. 

Many Indians claim that peyote is a cure for alcoholism. 
As a matter of fact many former drunkards now leave liquor 
entirely alone using peyote, periodically, instead. Others 
use both forms of intoxication, neither one curing the other. 

It is of interest to know that many intelligent Indians are 
addicted to peyote eating and that they participate in the 
peculiar religious ceremonies. White men are often seen 
with them, but it is to be suspected that these men are low 
grade and that they have a reason for getting on the right 
side of the Indians. Some of the Indians claim that peyote 
is the "bitter herb'^ of the Israelites, and therefore a divine 
gift. The peyote cult is well organized in congregations, 
and even has a fund and "missionaries" for spreading its 
doctrines. 
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Anhalmiun lewiniiy or Laphaphara wiUiamsii lewinii, com- 
monly known as peyote^ contains three alkaloids, anhalonine, 
mescaline, and alkaloid 3, besides certain resinous substances. 
The alkaloids react upon the nervous system as an intoxi- 
cant producing hallucinations. Missionary societies for 
some lime have been laboring to prevent peyote eating, and 
now the Indian Bureau will endeavor to suppress its use on 
the grounds that it falls in the classification of an intoxicant. 

The Journal of Religious Psychology ^ Vol. 7, No. 1, has a 
valuable article on the peyote cult of the Winnebago. The 
author of the article records the hostility of the tribe to the 
use of peyote when introduced by John Rave. The author 
continues: "It was apparently at a time when this hostility 
was at its height that a new convert, Albert Hensley, revo- 
lutionized the entire cult by introducing the reading of the 
Bible and positing the dogma that the peyote opened the 
Bible to the understanding of the people. ... He, too, had 
been in Oklahoma for a long time. He brought with him 
many peyote songs, generally in other languages and deal- 
ing with Christian ideas, upon which subsequently Winne- 
bago songs were modeled. He introduced, likewise, either 
baptism itself or an interpretation of baptism, and induced 
Rave to attempt a union with the Christian church.'' 

According to the article. Rave's attitude was not satisfactory 
to Hensley, who in 1911 withdrew his followers from the 
original band. Rave believed primarily in the use of the 
drug for its curative purposes, and Hensley, apparently, for 
its application to religious exhortation. The use of peyote 
is rapidly extending, and its effect upon the mental and 
physical quality of the children born to its users ought to 
be noted with interest. 



There are several important facts that 
'"••^^Jf'Jl^]^^ the Indian, the public, and the Government 

must face in dealing with this "Indian Prob- 
lem." The Society, after three years of study and discus- 
sion, siunmarized some of its important conclusions in the 
third annual platform adopted at Denver, October 18, 1913. 
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All legislation, nilings, and orders that ignore the first prin- 
ciples that we have laid down will only result in further con- 
fusion. We wish to remedy the causes of abuse, injustice, 
and disability. Most remedial legislation only attacks the 
surface in order to change the face of matters. We desire 
to strike at the very root. Our Denver platform states: 

Of all the needs of the Indian, one stands out as primary and fun- 
damental. So long as the Indian has no definite or assured status in 
the Nation; so long as the Indian does not know who he is and what 
his privileges and duties are, there can be no hope of substantial prog- 
ress for our race. With one voice we declare that our first and chief 
request is that Congress provide the means for a careful and wise defi- 
nition of Indian status through the prompt passage of the Carter code 
bill. Our second request is based on the great legislative need of our 
race. Many tribes have waited for many years for money owed them, 
as they believed, by the United States. Without standing in court, our 
tribes have waited for years and decades for a determination and settle- 
ment of their claims through Congressional action, and the hope of 
justice has almost died within their hearts. They ought to know soon, 
and once for all, what their claims are worth. We urge upon Congress 
the removal of a great source of injustice, a perpetual cause of bitter- 
ness, through the passage of the amended Stephens bill, which will open 
the United States Court of Claims to all the tribes and bands of 
Indians in the Nation. 

For reasons long evident and incontroverrible and in harmony with 
the policy of land allotments, we urge the prompt division in severalty 
upon the books of the Nation of all funds held in trust by the United 
States for any and all Indian tribes. We further urge that these in- 
dividual accounts to be paid at as early a date as wisdom will allow. 
Annuities and doles foster pauperism and are a curse to any people 
that intends to develop independence and retain self-respect as men. 

Our platform has other important provisions mentioned, 
but with the accomplishment of these general provisions, to- 
gether with better facilities for education, the great end will 
be in sight. 

Our requests, therefore, are these: First, a definite legal 
status, whereby every Indian may know how he may advance 
from the stages of wardship to complete citizenship; sec- 
ond, admission to the Court of Claims of all Indian claims, 
under the same rules as govern the claims of foreigners or 
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citizens; third, the division into severalty of tribal funds, 
so that each Indian may know and have a potential hold 
upon his individual funds; fourth, the means and encourage- 
ment for getting a higher education. The Indian race must 
produce more brain workers properly trained in high 
schools and colleges. 



A BILL recently introduced in the New 

in New York 



The HortoD BiO York Legislature "to amend the Indian law 



generally" contains so many evidences of 
extreme ignorance that its very worthlessness recomends it 
to notice. The only redeeming feature of the bill, known 
as the Horton bill (Assembly, 1245), is the provision mak- 
ing decisions of the Seneca Indian courts subject to appeal 
in the courts of the State. After the introductory paragraph, 
the bill reads, beginning with line 6: 

The governor shall appoint two white persons, who shall be man 
and wife, lawfully married, to reside on each of the eight Indian 
reservations of the State. The man so appointed shall be the director 
of the agricultural and industrial work on the reservation for which he 
is appointed, and his wife shall be an instructor and director among 
the Indian women in the subjects of domestic science, proper living, 
and better housing conditions. Each person so appointed shall be re- 
quired to learn the language of the nation or tribe among whom he or 
she is working during the first year of appointment. The compensa- 
tion of persons appointed under this section shall be twelve hundred 
dollars per annum, payable by the State in the same manner as salaries 
of other officers and employees. 

These provisions, probably drafted for Assemblyman 
Horton by Cary Hartman, a showman and general reserva- 
tion nuisance, are nothing less than nonsense. In the first 
place, there are not eight reservations in the State unless the 
Poospatuck and Shinnecock settlements are called reserva- 
tions. These tracts are on Long Island, and although there 
are many negroes living there having some degree of white 
and Indian blood, it is seriously doubted that there are more 
than ten persons who may safely be called Indians on these 
so-called reservations. To learn Shinnecock or Poospa- 
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tuck in one year would be an impossible task for there are 
not a hundred words remaining. These words are such sim- 
ple substantives as, alamoos^ dog; houashami, gT^^^if^gs; mat- 
cik, turtle; wickoam, house^ etc. For the ten Indians who 
remained, the Horton bill would expend $4,800 each year. 

The actual reservations of Indians in New York State are 
Allegany Seneca, Cattaraugus Seneca, Tonawanda Seneca, 
Tuscarora, Onondaga, and Saint Regis Mohawk. The Oil 
Spring tract, near Cuba, N. Y., consists of a square mile, 
belongs to the Seneca nation, and is not occupied. The Onei- 
das have no reservation in the State. Perhaps Oneida and 
Oil Spring are included in the eight reservations specified by 
the proposed law, or possibly Cornplanter Reservation, over 
the Ime in Pennsylvania. The bill again overreaches itself 
and exposes the woeful ignorance of its ultimate framer, for no 
man or woman having the duties described, could learn the 
languages of the "tribes or nations'* in one year. If they did 
in ten years, would this be teaching civilization and modern 
science? To compel the learning of Seneca or Tuscarora 
in one year is amusingly an impossible edict The Iroquois 
verb is more complex than the Greek, and there is perhaps 
but one man, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, who could safely be 
called a master of the Iroquois dialects. **To be compen- 
sated in the same manner as any other State employee'' is 
another bit of wording that shows an ignorance of civil 
government. 

Many Indians were alarmed when this astonishing bill 
appeared. They felt that they needed no more charity, but 
were plenty able to look after their own agricultural and do- 
mestic affairs. They speedily took occasion to illuminate the 
legislative committees, and Mr. W. Clifford Shongo, a cus- 
todian in the Buffalo Historical Society, and a Seneca Indian, 
took pains to instruct influential men in the records of ^^ Wild 
West Hartman," the principal backer of the bill. This was 
because the Indians gravely feared that Mr. Hartman would 
defeat their efforts to dislodge him from the reservation and 
that he would be made their instructor. The best friends 
of the Indian and the most intelligent Indians have no desire 
to have their destiny further influenced by any showman. 
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whose ^^smooth, oily tongue/^ to quote a victim in Toronto, 
^*is a sure winner." But it did not win, and the Horton bill 
died in committee. The Indians were too active to let it 
have serious consideration. 

Your editor has spent some time looking into the record 
of the showman-advisor of the Senecas. He has refuted 
more than once in the newspapers the tear-bringing state- 
ments of the showman, who profited by the charity dollars. 
And now, after many moons, a United States inspector has 
discovered a few things, a Buffalo judge has heard a few 
more, and the showman-teacher-philanthropist has been 
ordered to get off the reservation. The Indians have been 
slow to anger, patient, and long suffering, but at last charity 
had a limit. They have asked that he depart to fields where 
he can fool somebody else or consider reformation. 



Th Indian AMONG the score or more Indian school 

School Journal publications none impresses the Editor as 

better fulfiling its function than The Indian 
School Joumaly edited by Edgar A. Allen, Superintendent of 
Chilocco Indian School, Oklahoma. The School Journal is 
tastefully and neatly printed on calendared book paper, per- 
mitting text illustrations in halftone throughout. There is 
nothing in The School Journal that gives the impression of 
padding for the sake of making up space. To the contrary, 
the magazine is ^^meat all through.^' Indeed, to condense 
space, much of the material published is set in eight-point 
type. The magazine fairly bristles with interesting and vital 
short articles gleaned from all sources, making it the foremost 
medium through which an extensive monthly survey of the 
Indian field may be known. "The Council Tepee,'' which 
is the Editor's department, contains short, vigorous edito- 
rials that are direct to the point. Editor Allen rims his 
sword straight for the vulnerable points of his foes, and he 
never seems to care who he cuts or what kind of a slash he 
will get in return, — not a bad characteristic, by the way. 

We like The Indian School Journal^ not only for its strength 
and the mass of information that it contains, but because it 
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looks like a publication issued by a professional press. It 
looks like business and carries none of the air of a periodical 
put out "for show." 

The first insert page states that no one has been found 
who knows the meaning of the word "Chilocco." We should 
like to say that "Chilocco" is a word in a Seminole dialect 
meaning horse^ — but, as the statement continues, "To a vast 
number of young people it has now come to mean oppor- 
tunity T For hundreds of Indian boys and girls this is 
strictly true. The Chilocco Indian School affords a mighty 
opportunity of training for a life of success. 



The Soul of a To LIVE, any Organization dedicated to 

MtTemcBtUa the regeneration of mankind, to the pro- 
mulgation of happiness, and the stimulation 
of usefulness in men must have a soul. Even the so-called 
soulless corporation must have a soul. The soul of a corpo- 
ration, a society, or an organization of any kind must be 
a many or a group of men whose singleness of purpose and 
unity of action is dynamic in character. These men, or 
the man forming the soul of the organization, must em- 
body all the highest ideals of organization. A soulless 
organization is a body without a leader, an inert mass of 
men that either sinks into inaction or quarrels until no life 
is left. The soul is the essential part of any group of men 
who expect to gain results by their unity. Be its machinery, 
physical equipment, and business system ever so perfect 
and its regulations ever so modern, an organization that 
has no embodied ideal will miserably fail. To live there 
must be enthusiasm, inspiration, and a living response to the 
monitions of the corporate soul. That a society should 
follow the ideals of the man or men who best embody the 
society's ideals, does not destroy democracy. "Let the 
people rule," surely, but let their strength be added to 
the group of men whom they have elected to represent 
them in carrying out their great ideals. A leader is not 
necessarily a demigogue whose elevation means his per- 
sonal elevation to honor. The tribute paid to a leader 
is a mere recognition of the value of the ideals he ex- 
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presses, and expresses to the world better than other in- 
dividuals in the organization. A nation, a race, or a society 
honors itself in the eyes of the world by honoring in the 
highest degree its leaders. It destroys itself by failing to 
cooperate with them through a feeling that honor and ap- 
preciation rendered them will enlarge their personal influence, 
thereby giving them greater means for selfish power. A 
wise leader may accomplish epochal changes if he is willingly 
followed by earnest men imbued by high ideals. All history 
clusters about individuals. The history of every movement 
is the story of one man's work, or the work of a few kin- 
dred spirits. History is biography and great events bring to 
mind great men — the Revolution recalls Washington; the 
Rebellion, Lincoln; the French Empire, Napoleon; Rome, 
Caesar; Macedonia, Alexander. Every great historic event 
has its great man who embodies its ideals. The greatness 
of the ideal depends largely upon the man who expresses it; 
its effectiveness does immeasurably. 

The man, the ideal, the soul, these three as a trinity, must 
not be starved by an overdevotion to the physical body of a 
movement. There must be a fountain head and a true con- 
sciousness. An unconscious man, like a soulless organiza- 
tion, may live for a while, but not long. Some one else 
must feed and finance it, but still it has no power of initia- 
tive, no ability to construct. With the body and the mind 
must be linked the power of soul energy. Here is something 
for this Society and every society to consider deeply and 
earnestly. It is life-medicine and must be taken. 



There is a quiet, painstaking worker 
The First AMutant Jq^„ Jj^ Washington, who for a number of 



years has thoughtfully given his time to the 
interests of the Indian. He has none of the marks of a 
politician, but patiently labors on, following high ideals. 
Even his enemies commence to admire him. Mr. Edgar B. 
Meritt, the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 
this painstaking worker. He has the faculty of getting hon- 
estly and logically to the bottom of things. For the Indian 
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he wants justice and a fair chance. The newspapers that 
once slung criticism at him now gladly express their admi- 
ration. And, what was this criticism? It was the claim that 
Mr. Meritt was "a part of the old ring" and "a left-over of 
the Bureau machinery.*' But Mr. Meritt has shown that 
he is in no ring, either political or pugilistic. His fighting is 
not the scheming, crooked fight of a ring politician, — it has 
been so clean that the very best influences in the country are 
glad to claim him as a friend. It requires a man with a heart 
of steel and nerves of adamant to withstand the pressure 
brought to bear against an official in the Indian Office. The 
Assistant Commissioner stands this pressure and does not 
flinch. With him right is right and wrong is wrong. In 
time his critics discover this and then appreciate his stead- 
fast principles. How well will office rules, the laws of the 
country, and the desires of politicians allow Mr. Meritt to 
labor as he wishes for the uplift of the red race? The people 
of the country must see that he has moral support in every 
worthy plan of action. 



The Indian has no hereditary resistance 
to rum. It courses m his vems as m a 
child's. Woeful ills have come upon the 
red man because of drink. The Indian's brain and body 
were never meant to hold alcohol. Alcohol rots the mind 
and brings on disease. It starts the way to death. The 
Indian who drinks curses himself, curses his neighbor, is a 
traitor to his race, and a destroyer of the human kind. 
Alcohol drinkers, by poisoning the life-forces within them, 
plot against the health and mental power of their children. 
The children of drinkers are born cursed. It is little 
wonder that the drunkard may not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. He destroyed what God made. Alcohol de- 
ceived the red man into selling his country for a pittance, it 
has robbed the race of health and resistance to disease. 
The noble red man as a drunkard is a savage indeed. He 
is worse; all men of all races who drink are race murderers. 
The Indian Commissioner sees the truth and has launched 
a great crusade against rum. The truth he sees is God's 
truth. Let all men take heed. 



The Editor^s Viewpoint 



The American Indian — What Is He? 

iDdkiu Hare No I^ THE early days an Indian was 
Definiie simply a native of the American continents, 

Legal Status having received his name through a mis- 
taken notion of Columbus. There was no trouble in deter- 
mining what an Indian was in those days of the first contact. 
Even as late as the middle of the last century there was no 
trouble in such matters. Beginning with the early fifties up 
to 1881 legalists found it easy to classify a man as an Indian 
if he was of Indian blood. Then came the Dawes bill, and 
matters grew more complex because it seemed necessary 
that they should. What an Indian now is is a tangled ball 
of red yarn having as a necleus the Federal Indian Bureau. 
Just whether an Indian is on the inside of the ball next to 
the core or hanging on the outside as a stray bit of lint all 
depends upon the Indian, his tribe, upon the laws of the 
State in which he lives, and finally upon the rulings of the 
Indian Office. 

At present we are beginning to understand that changes 
in methods of living and changes in the law have taken place 
to such an extent that it is difficult to determine when an 
Indian is anindian and when he is not. A confusion of terms 
involving actual blood and legal status serve constantly to con- 
fuse us. A descendant of a German immigrant,though of pure 
German blood, living as a citizen of this country, is not a Ger- 
man but an American, legally speaking. His foreign ways of 
living and thinking all change and even his bodily form be- 
comes modified. The German has thus become Ameri- 
canized, though he remains proud of his descent from the 
great German stock. His rights as a citizen of America 
are not impaired because of blood extraction, and in the 
ordinary affairs of life he thinks of himself only as an Ameri- 
can. He is enabled to do this at the very outset because in 
coming to America be has cut loose from all the legal ties of bis 
fatherland. He found it better to do so. 

109 
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But can an Indian cut loose? Degree of Indian blood, 
tribe, location, treaty provisions, legal rulings, all influence 
the answer. The Indian thinks he has certain rights right 
here, and he will not as a rule give them up to become even 
an American in the legal sense. I know of an Indian of pure 
blood who cut loose from all home ties, forgot his mother 
tongue, passed through white schools, is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. He lives with the whites, teaches the whites, and 
labors earnestly. But he is a full-blood Indian and can not 
become a citizen because of his tribal aflfiliation. He is a 
"full-blood," living to all intents and purposes as a citizen 
and yet not one. Rev. Sherman Coolidge's experience is 
that of other Indians. He is an Indian of the proudest 
stock and most honored families of the Arapahoe. Yet 
another full-blood Indian from Alaska, Mr. Louis Shot- 
ridge, of the University of Pennsylvania, according to law is 
not an Indian. Indians in Alaska are not Indians but 
"natives" and not under the Indian Bureau. The diflFerence 
in status is shown by comparing the Indians of similiar con- 
ditions and of like capacity in the various States. Indians 
in New York, though only descendants on the mother's side 
from an Indian woman five generations back, are Indians, 
though fifteen-sixteenths white. In Oklahoma mixed-bloods 
are given certain rights not enjoyed by full-bloods, but all 
Indians of Oklahoma are potential citizens. Indians having 
allotments in Nebraska are citizens. Citizen Indians resi- 
dent in Illinois are without restrictions of any sort as In- 
dians; in Wisconsin they are wards of the Nation. Indians in 
Maine are wards of the State; in New York they are wards 
of the State and the Nation. In some States allottees are citi- 
zens while others are not. One fact is significant: No series 
of grades has ever been established that in a uniform way will 
lift the Indian from a state of pure wardship up to complete citi- 
zenshipy with all rights, duties, and responsibilities of such. 
The first plank in the Denver platform of the Society of 
American Indians points out this fact, and for three years 
this Society has been agitating the passage of a bill that would 
clarify the law, bring into being a new code of law, and pave 
the way for order, definite classification, and full justice. 
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As matters now stand, the so-called "Indian law'* is only a 
mass of hodge-podge legislation that happened to get throvigh 
Congress or which sprang into being as the result of emer- 
gency conditions. The country owes the Indian something 
better. 

At the Worid ^HE name "Indian" and the condition 
Chaiifes Men Miwt of the Indian depends entirely upon where 
^^***"''* he happens to live and not necessarily upon 

his education, ability, or character. What we call an Indian 
to-day is the result of a series of experiments and a subse- 
quent modification by environment. The wonder is that 
there is anything left to call an Indian. There are those 
who mourn that the old Indian type is passing away and that 
his art and craft are being swept away. Many sentimental 
white men and women cry out the pity of it all. To ask a 
practical question, Would these same good-hearted friends 
be willing to say that they would like to go back to the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, or hie back to the time of Chaucer? 
Do they feel that the loss of the simple arts of early Eng- 
land are not paid for by modern invention? If it is too bad 
that the Indian is changing and has lost his arts, it is just 
as melancholy that white men do not spin with a simple 
wheel, weave with a wooden shuttle, cut wheat with a sickle, 
and use armor for evening suits. My white friend who is 
shocked to see me upon the lecture platform without a buck- 
skin shirt and a hat filled with feathers, to be perfectly con- 
sistent, should strip off his own clothes, paint his ribs blue, 
and gnaw on the thigh bone of an ox while he listens to my 
harrangue. Then he would be as his ancestors were in the 
good old days of pagan Briton land "when men were men," 
before the Romans came, and before William of Normandy 
grasped the shores of Albia in his mailed fist. It is a wise 
man who knows that times have changed and bring new ways 
of living. It is a sane man who sees that we do not all live 
in the pages of Cooper or in the days of Samoset. The In- 
dian who lives to-day, and with keen eyes plans to live to- 
morrow, has no time of bewailing the passing of old ways. 
He can plow better in a suit of blue jeans and eat better 

from a linen-covered table. Indians always wanted some- 
2 
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thing better than they had. If this were not so, when the 
traders came they would not have taken cloth. They tried 
to make cloth in the old days and some of the tribes suc- 
ceeded in a limited, primitive way. They always wanted 
cloth and were glad when they could get it. The pottery 
vessel gave way to the copper kettle, the flint blade to a steel 
knife, the bow to the gun, the pictograph to roman script 
or the printed page. Improvement came and was accepted 
because it was needed. The three hundred thousand Indians 
surrounded by the hundred million whites must conform 
to the conditions that the whites have brought. There is no 
other way, and unless all men should suddenly develop ex- 
treme altruism, unless ideal conditions could come, the In- 
dian cannot remain as his fathers were. A band of white 
men holding a tract of land and living as the men of Cassar's 
time, for example, would not exist very long in this modern 
day. Their lack of knowledge, their old way of thinking, 
their lack of legal status identical with that of the country in 
which they lived, would bring on a speedy perishing. A 
changed worlds changed conditions y changed circumstances, demand 
a people changed so as to be in harmony with their surroundings. 
The animals of ten thousand years ago have become extinct 
and to-day we dig up their bones and call them names that 
require a college education to understand and pronounce. 
These animals went to nature's scrap heap because they 
would not or could not learn how to live as changed condi- 
tions came upon earth. Shall the Indian go to the scrap 
heap of nations because his conservatism has solidified his 
brain and paralyzed his powers for advancement? Or shall 
the verile blood of a noble race assert itself by arousing its 
men to an awakening that sees with wide-open eyes the bare 
facts of the struggle of life ? 

In these modern days how can any 
^^I^J^^ Indian be an Indian? To summarize the 

various characters in parable, let us picture 
the Indians of two or three classes. Hon. Cassius Leopard 
is an Indian according to the laws of the land. He is a 
member of a great church, he is a politician, has certain com- 
mercial interests, is a member of a big fraternity, is in a cer- 
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tain unpleasant position that he desires to remain covered, 
and is more or less compelled to do the bidding of certain 
politicians whose influence he needs. Now, in such a mixed 
state of affairs, is Mr. Leopard an Indian primarily? Is he 
first of all loyal to his church, is he most loyal to his party, 
is he standing up for the Criterion Oil Company, is he con- 
trolled by the Knights of Pythias, or is he a frightened serv- 
ant of Senator Hesa Grafter? To whom is he loyal first and 
foremost, his own tottering position, his political interests 
or his tribe and race? Is such an Indian an Indian? What 
interest has he in common with the uneducated Indian of 
the Rocky Mountain foothills? 

Sit-Still- Always is another type of an Indian. He belongs 
to the Oilland tribe, which owns a great tract of mineral 
land. Mr. Sitstill lives in a little cabin built by white car- 
penters. It is quite dirty inside and slops are seen around 
the doors. Sitstill does not work any more than he has to. 
The rentals from his allotments furnish enough money to 
feed and clothe him. His children go to school five hundred 
miles away. It does not cost him anything. He does not 
worry about their education. Once in a while, however, he 
likes to see them back home, for his heart is a father's heart 
and he loves his children. Sitstill sees the whirl of civiliza- 
tion all about him. Its products are welcomed by him, yet 
he feels that they are foreign things. He feels himself an 
Indian and wants to act diflFerently from the whites. Cer- 
tain bad whites give him plenty reasons for holding white 
ways in contempt. Certain others he admires. In fact, he 
is rather confused, and becomes an inactive spectator, merely 
looking on to see what will happen next. It never occurs 
to him that he should make anything happen that is useful 
to other men. Then he goes to the peyote lodge and dreams 
away the night in a ceremony that fills his mind first with 
rainbows, great wheels of color, then visions of the old days 
when buffaloes were plenty. By-and-by he journeys up in 
his drug-born dream to the land of the Great Spirit and there 
sees signs and wonders. He is a great man, a big man; he 
is conqueror, and the white man is a weakling who shall 
perish. The next morning he feels different. He recalls 
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Strong Buffalo, his grandfather, who earned his own living 
shooting antelope and selling skins to the traders. Strong 
Buffalo never received Government rations and never sang 
peyote songs. Strong Buffalo was a great man, — both white 
men and Indians agreed upon this, — and the white soldiers 
watched carefully when he got angry at the settlers who 
squatted on his tribal land. Strong Buffalo did things well 
and did them himself. Then Sitstill said to himself, "I do 
nothing but eat and sleep; I live for the fun I can get out of 
life and do things to make show of my money. I only be- 
long to my tribe because I get money out of it at the agency 
building.'' Is Sitstill an Indian? What has he in common 
with Dr. Nahuatl ? 

Dr. Martin Nahuatl was born on a reservation, but was 
taken away when a child. He grew up with the boys and 
girls in a large eastern town. He brushed wits with them 
and took many a prize in school. Later, he went to college 
and finished in a professional school. He knew in a vague 
sort of a way that he was an Indian, but that fact never both- 
ered him. He loved his race for its history and independ- 
ence. He was of it and out of it, and not in it or with it. 
All his life interests, when he became a doctor and settled 
in Detroit, were centered in the community in which he 
lived. He was a part of the great country, a voter, and a 
taxpayer. His heart loved his Indian people, however, 
and he did his utmost to help them. His appeals to Con- 
gress and through the press counted heavily for bringing 
relief. Dr. Nahualt has no reservation property; he cannot 
talk his tribal tongue; he never dressed as a Geronimo or a 
Red Cloud. Can it be that he is an Indian? What is he ? 
Our answer will have to wait. 

Out in Nebraska lived two Indian boys. Both graduated 
from an Indian school. John Ironheart was not a great 
success at school, but he did have a good reputation for hon- 
esty and thrift. After his school days he returned to his 
reservation and started to develop a farm and raise a few 
head of cattle. He plodded on, saving his money, planning 
wisely, and working every day. His wife had a day-school 
education, but had learned many good things from the 
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missionary's wife. She had the same spirit as her husband 
and helped him as earnesdy as she loved him. Their circle 
of interest was small. It centered about a desire to live 
cleanly and comfortably. They had no great desire to help 
anyone else. They were just plain, hard-working, good 
people and a credit to the reservation. John's brother Gar- 
field wandered away from the reservation and joined a circus, 
for he was a good man in the saddle and could rope a steer 
in great style. Later, he drifted into a Mississippi valley 
town and got work in a livery stable. By a streak of good 
luck and his own keen wit he became a partner in the busi- 
ness. Every year he gets a check from the agency office 
back home, but that is his sole reservation tie. As for a love 
of race he has none. He may talk of it sometimes, but it is 
only rhetoric. What interest has he with his brother or 
with any other Indian? 

Mr.Charles Always-Working has a neat home on his reser- 
vation. He learned the carpenter trade at Hampton. He 
has a practical education, but learned that to keep his mind 
from rusting out that he had to keep on reading good books. 
Charles gives liberally of his money to help needy causes. 
He stands by his people and defends them wherever he goes. 
The world respects Indian blood more because he does. 
But his life is not one of talking only; he is a worker in a 
big shop, where he has a highly paid position. He heads 
the Tribal Betterment League and has made a great society 
of it. Yet, the tribal council never has asked his advice; 
they call him "White Man's Heart." Is Charles Always- 
Working an Indian? We believe that he is in the most 
honorable sense, for he grows with the times and responds 
to its call. No matter what his people think of him, he holds 
on to his highest ideals of right and remains loyal to the 
tribe's true interests. The world is better because he lives, 
and all Indians interest him, whether Sioux, Chippewa, or 
Navaho. 

The Indians I have pictured are only composite types 
wrought out of a great mass of Indian humanity. There 
are more types than these. Our aim has been to show how 
diflFerently situated an Indian may be and how far the inter- 
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ests of Indians may diverge. Yet, judged by standards of 
blood, all such persons are Indians. Can it be that the great 
tie of common blood, descent from ancestors who were 
America's first occupants, and the natural patriotism that 
springs from such an interest is great enough to awaken these 
men and women to a sense of personal duty to the whole race? 
Our answer may be that this all depends upon individual 
character. What are the mental and moral qualities of 
Indians? How far has the old-time strength of character 
been preserved in its civilized milling? To what extent 
have the agencies of the Government, the Indian school, 
and the mission sought to develop the needful qualities of 
heart and brain that go to make for noble character? Who 
has failed, the Indian or his white teacher? Have either 
failed? 

To-day the mass of Indians have in 
Intorwrt*^** common several unhappy conditions, viz: 

reservation misery, uncertain legal status, 
no standing in the Federal Court of Claims, lack of equip- 
ment to exist efficiently in competition with the white race, 
this coming through a lack of educational training of a higher 
standard. Changed conditions therefore demand the 
gradual abolition of reservations, the individual apportion- 
ment of tribal moneys, the separation of Indians into stated 
classes, each leading to one higher until full citizenship 
comes, the exercise of the rights of citizenship and the 
assumption of its full duties, and the training of a normal 
percentage of Indian youths in the high schools and colleges 
of the country. In short, the complete merging into the 
life of the country is the only salvation for the race. Many 
Indians do not recognize the cause of their misery; many of 
their white friends do not see it. Many Indians do not 
agree as to the remedies; the people of the country have so 
far failed to give them relief completely. 

In the old days an Indian was a member of a tribe of his 
kind. His associations were limited by his tribal life, and 
his interests outside were few. He had heard in a vague 
way of other men and other tribes a thousand miles away, 
but he cared nothing for them and even imagined them only 
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partially human. His tribe was the "real human race." 
The tribesman was anxious to achieve glory for himself and 
to bring honor to his tribe. He joined a secret society to 
gain power, he kept a bundle of mystery medicines, he made 
mysterious charms, sang for his war bimdle in the "Associa- 
tion of Warriors," and prided himself upon his strength, his 
fieetness, and the potency of his charms. He was clannish 
and had scant sympathy for the enemy over the hills. The 
coming of the white race alone brought the consciousness of 
a broad racial identity that overstepped tribe and confeder- 
acy. It was easy to see that red skin differed from white; 
it was easy to see that the methods of production, the ways 
of thinking, and the moving purposes of the white invaders 
differed from those of all men having red skins. But the 
coming of race consciousness never brovight race solidarity. 
Some cynics, of course, say, "Oh, well, the Indians could 
not stick together. They joined the whites and fought 
other tribes of their own kinsmen and helped destroy their 
own race." Quite true, my friend, Mr. Cynic. And like- 
wise, the white race could not stick together. The French 
tribe joined the Algonquin tribes and tried their best to kill 
off the English tribe. All the white tribes from Europe 
tried to kill each other, thereby helping to destroy their own 
race. So, race consciousness never did bring universal race soli- 
darity. The division of loyalty splits fine to the very indi- 
vidual. This all goes to prove that race interest, race ties, 
race loyalty, are altogether dependent upon external circum- 
stances. The moving force within men is not racial bloody but 
the attainment of ideals. Ideals know no respect for race or 
blood. Many men may have the same ideals. Tribes and 
bands, or individuals of unlike nationality, may band to- 
gether for the attainment of an ideal that is of advantage to 
all. The American nation is an example of a striving for 
an ideal in government; the Church of Rome in religion; 
the Socialist party in international political unity; the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in commerce; Esperanto in language. All 
these bodies of men, striving to attain an ideal, ask not what 
race a man belongs to, but how much he believes in the 
ideal it embodies. But a race of men and their descendants 
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may be so situated that they have just reason for uniting in 
a common cause. The Indian, we believe, has upon the 
grounds before stated. Out of this belief sprang the Society 
of American Indians as a race organization. Its purpose is 
to attain three great ideals for the American Indian, not 
only in order to benefit the Indian but to benefit the great 
American people. 

These ideals are: First, the obtaining of rights equal to those 
of the governing powers . This ideal seeks out an equal op- 
portunity to compete with other men and to enjoy the same 
privileges that they do. The Indian deserved all his rights 
and every power for achievement, liberty of action, and 
chance for success that any man in civilization has. Second, 
the American Indian^ as interpreted by this Society, asks for 
equal responsibility. With equal rights must come an equal 
opportunity to serve the greater nation and all the human 
race. With the power that comes, comes the duty to use that 
power for the betterment of others. The Indian must be a 
producer, a worker, a builder, a maker of things, a grower, 
give largely of his fortunes, and do' it consciously and 
intelligently because he wills to do it. Third, the Indian 
in order to have equal rights and to perform equal service must 
be equally equipped. Education is that equipment. If the 
Indian is not equally educated he never can equally succeed. 
A child's school will not make a man's brain. There must 
be a chance to attain this education. Not every one need 
take a college course, but as great a percentage of Indians 
must do it as the whites. The civilization of a people 
dwells in the few whose minds have grasped the opportunity 
to expand and rise to a height where great visions are seen 
and in which better things are discovered. Men of this 
stamp are the pillars that hold up humanity from the 
sink holes of savagery. Without them any race would fall 
again into primitive brutality, anarchy, and ignorance. 
The Indian must have his towers of strength, and they 
must be as lofty as those of any race. There is no hope in 
the rusty guy wire that stretches between the Indian Office 
and the agency building. As many Indians have been 
hanged by it as saved by it. No, the Government cannot be 
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your pillar of strength that lifts you. The Indian of charac- 
ter, whose education gives him mental muscle and whose 
character lifts his vision high, alone can win for the red 
man the respect he should have. 

An Indian is a human being having like 

^andHUDotT passions with other men, a descendant of 

the aboriginal race of America, and a pro- 
duct of a changing environment. The modern Indian is 
not the old-time Indian. A change has taken place and a 
growing chasm to-day separates the American Indian from 
the Indian-American. Whatever the treaties say, whatever 
the laws of Congress say, the rights of the Indian-American, 
judged by the standards of the ethics of race development, 
are not the same as those of the American Indian of the 
early day. The rights of a man differ from the rights of a 
child. Changes m environment have modified rights. A new day 
has brought a new duty. It remains for the Indian- American 
to respond to this duty throvigh his devotion to the three 
ideals we have mentioned, — equal opportunity, equal re- 
sponsibility, equal education. 

The Society of American Indians was formed that such 
ideals might bring about a common interest. The success 
of the Society and the fidelity to these ideals on the part of 
men and women called Indians is a supreme test of the 
strength that remains within the Indian- American. It meas- 
ures his development and records the effect of civilization. 



With the Passing of Puritanism the Red 

Man Comes 



By ALNOBA WAUBUNAKI 

LONG before 1620 the men of Dawn Land had heard of the pale 
invaders from across the big salt sea. Long before that time, 
many of the native Americans had seen the strangers. Many were 
the wild tales, too, that they had heard about them, and sometimes as 
they thought about these matters they feared that even the Dawn Land 
( New England ) by the Sea of Big Storms might be invaded, for as yet 
few white-face strangers had come among them. So they feared, and 
in their fearings knew not whether to hate the pale people from across 
the big salt sea or to welcome them. The Magwas ( Mohawks) of 
the Long House people had told of two divisions of the strangers and 
of two great kings who sought dominion, and the Magwas made war 
upon the invaders of the north. But could the men of Dawn Land 
resist them? Most truly the men of the Dawn were brave, but their 
wars were little wars, and a thousand men never came against them in 
battle save the Magwas, who cared only for tribute and not dominion. 

In the south the armor-coated adventurers of Spain had ransacked 
the country for treasure and had brought ruin, misery, and disease 
wherever they had gone. In the north the eager French had brushed 
aside the frightened tribes and lied them into becoming allies. Then 
they sought to lay claim to all the country there and labored hard for 
trade. 

Wherever the invader came, north or south, he cried, "Give, give, 
give." Wherever the invader came, with him came sober-faced men 
in long black robes. Plunging through tangled morass or trackless 
forest, these earnest men had sought out the villages of the red men 
and cried "Repent and be baptizedl" And as they spoke they held 
before the eyes of the frightened people a strangely wrought medicine 
sign, the sign of the four directions. So some were baptized, but others 
were sullen and looked upon the sign as the symbol that the invader 
had come to claim all there was of the four directions and to claim by 
conquest. Then did the hearts of the red men grow very bitter, and 
they were tormented by suspicions that as time went on seemed well 
founded. 

With the men of the Dawn Land down by the Sea of Big Storms a 

frightful year had passed. Like two preceding years it had been a holo- 
120 
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caust. The woodlands all about Patuxet were strewn with the bones 
of men and women and children. All along the little creeks the vil- 
lages were silent, and grass grew in the paths. In the settlements far 
back the men were lean with the ravages of the plague, and only a little 
com had been harvested. Almost had the survivors forgotten the 
stories of the wonderful invaders that pressed about them in the lands 
of other tribes. Then without warning, in the moon of the first snow, a 
strange sight greeted them as they gazed into the offing. A great white- 
winged bird— or was it a winged canoe — ^floated into vision. Could this 
be the awful Chebi, that once invisible had crushed the nation in his 
maw until the spirits of the dead howled wild for revenge in the black 
shadows of the forest; was it the Thunder Bird, that mighty Manitou, 
and was he angry, or was it a peaceful messenger of the Great Manitou 
come to rescue them and make the land fragrant with flowers and the 
air ring with the laughter of happy children? 

Long and earnestly did they chant their invocations and send up 
incense smoke on the prayer Ares in the clearings. **If the mystery is 
good, O mighty Manitou, haste its coming; if it is madjip, O Mani- 
tou the mighty, help us destroy it," Thus did the men of the Dawn 
Land pray. 

Then they saw that indeed it was a big canoe, and that men were 
within it, and that the men had white faces. Wild their hearts 
throbbed and all the tales of the invaders came to their minds, and as 
the big canoe came nearer they were Ailed with panic Their hearts 
grew stern and sullen, and bitter rage gnawed sharp at every breath. 
Manitou the mighty had forsaken them. 

Aspinet, the chief, the hot-headed one, spoke: **Your fears are well 
founded, men of the Dawn Land. They, the strangers, have landed. 
They carry long, black thunder poles that roar as they speak and 
smoke. Then do men die. See, even I, Aspinet, am wounded, for 
as I showered my arrows upon the stone-coated men my warriors fled, 
and alone I fought until the thunder pierced me, and 1, too, ran, for 
who can Aght against such mystery ? Let us wait, for they are yet in 
the big canoe." 

By the big boulder at the inlet, at the sheltered cove, the smaller 
canoes moored. The people of the big canoe were in them. Out of 
the canoes and onto the rock came the people and then went ashore. 
The pale people had made a landing. 

From hidden places Aspinet's spies watched. Strange it was that 
the invaders had no signs of the four directions. Strange they were 
but few, and their children and their women clustered about them. 
They looked not like Aghting men, even though they had the thunder 
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poles. Strange they did not clutch at the rocks and cry, **GoId, gold, 
where is gold ?" And what was this gold that pale invaders seek with 
staring eyes ? Is it the charm of happiness that they suflFer so to find it ? 

The bold young men and the wounded chief scouted the forest and 
howled into the night like evil ghosts to frighten away the strangers, 
but they were not frightened. ^ 

Then, a few days later, Samoset came and said, **Be quite, ye fools 
of Nauset! These men are not like others of their kinsmen. I, 
Samoset, have lived in the north among the invaders and I have 
hunted with them and sold them Ash. I know. Let me go to them 
for you and cry welcome, for they are not come as fighting men, as 
you yourselves have seen." 

Into the camp of the strangers Samoset went and with outstretched 
hand he spoke. ** Welcome, Englishmen !" So did Samoset speak. 

Later came Squanto to teach the strangers how to grow bread com 
and how to live as foresters in the Dawn Land by the Sea of Big Storms. 
In the long excursions into the wilds Samoset was the interpreter for 
the strangers, and his presence was the guaranty of peaceful travel and 
of successful quest. 

In this manner did the men of the Mayflower ship meet the men 
of Dawn Land, and so were they welcomed and fed by the men of 
Dawn Land. 

Time went on and more strangers came and the Dawn Land people 
faded away with the shrinking of the forest until now only a few de- 
scendants remain in small places and call themselves Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, and Abenaki. 

The struggle to exist in a strange environment has been a hard one, 
and the new customs that are thrust upon them are full of inconsistent 
ways, yet they have not failed to observe the strength and wisdom of 
the Mayflower people and their descendants. They have made great 
laws and erected machinery and live in great stone houses. They 
preached virtue to all men. 

True it is that there are evil outgrowths in the ways of the Puritans, 
and these evils have made Puritanism a by-word among the people. 
Puritanism was not all pure, for, while it sought to build upon pure 
ideals, these ideals were colored by the sentiments of men and women 
who knew little of the real joy that is found in the activities of life that 
are pursued for very love of life. The Puritan sought to be useful and 
good and sought to restrain those who would seek pleasure and beauty. 
This idea was the extreme reaction of the evil conditions in England 
and on the Continent, where for selfish purposes the evil forces 
gathered about them all that was beautiful and alluring in art and 
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humanity and sought out of useful things to pervert their natural de- 
signs to evil courses. 

But the good, the beautiful, the true, and the happy are forever in- 
separable. Each is an attribute of the other, and men may be neither 
good nor true without being happy and beautiful. 

From the false ideals of the Puritans the people of the Dawn Land 
suffered much. There were wars and bloodshed. The children and 
the women of the red men were murdered and burned, as in that 
frightful massacre on the Mystic River in April, 1637. There was 
no knowledge that the red men themselves might have a viewpoint 
and a right to own and occupy that which the Creator had given them. 
The Puritans forgot many things that were taught by their Lord, whom 
they worshiped. Thus it was that their preacher. Increase Mather, 
rose in his pulpit the religious day and, lifting his voice heavenward to 
the Creator, said: "We thank thee. Lord, that on this day we have 
sent six hundred heathen souls to hell!" 

To-day there is no such idea of humanity. Only the ignorant and 
undeveloped among men are thus vindictive. The higher ideals of 
men teach them to save other men, to understand other men, and then 
to work with them for a common purpose. 

Puritanism has influenced the new world greatly, but just as the In- 
dians fed, clothed, and sheltered the little defenseless Puritan band in 
the stormy winters of 1620-21, so has the Indian fed and sheltered in 
a large measure the greater race that grew from it. It has done this 
at the cost of life and of land. Little remains, comparatively^ to the men 
of Dawn Land and their brothers to the west. But their influence 
remains, and the heroic virtues of the red man are rapidly becoming 
those of the new race that seeks to find better ways of life and more 
natural forms of happiness. The modem American seeks the forest, 
the camp, the out-door world; his children emulate the red children 
and seek to know the lore of the natural world as a part of it — ^and not 
as the earlier white men, priest-taught, did, as creatures above nature. 

And so the people of Dawn Land have now dwindled. From the 
pale invaders they have learned much of evil and of good. It is only 
where they have learned good that they have lived. The big ships 
have come, they have unladen their passengers, and since then there 
has been a never-ceasing stream. It will be a good thing for the red 
man to learn their ways and learn well, but the ideals of the old life 
that are noble and strong must never be forgotten. These great ideals 
must conquor the intrusive race. 

After all, the sins of the Puritans, who saw themselves only as the 
children of heaven and all else as servants of Satan, were human sins. 
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Yet, believing themselves purified, their error to other men was more 
defiling than war or famine. The civilization that followed that of 
Pilgrim, Puritan, and Cavalier became in a great measure a selfish one 
that drew power to the individual through favorable situations in phys- 
ical being or legislation. In the great desire to grow, acquire, and 
achieve much they forgot much and left undeveloped the best within 
man's soul. The mistake of this civilization even now makes the race 
at war with itself; its fever-aaive brain aas like a subtle intoxicant 
spurring activity, and the ruddy glow is but a hectic flush, — yet 
there is no knowledge of this. True, there is not of necessity a deadly 
disease, for right thinking and equal development of natural endow- 
ments will effect the cure. Even now the change is coming. Old 
ideas are changing and being expelled like worn-out, disease-eaten 
corpuscles that are eliminated to give place to new cells and new blood 
that brings health. The self-repression, false sentiment, self- worship, 
self-consciousness, the false covering, shall be swept away. Even now 
the yellowed lungs, filled with hardened lumps, poisoned by boxed-in 
air, cry out in their sickness for the ozone of the hills. The lifeless 
skin, clammy with clinging poisons, gasps for the friction of air and 
oxygen as food. The enervating body coverings, the steel bands, the 
tight foot wear, the smothering hat, all must go. Water must fill the 
throat, not wine. Food must be crushed by strong jaws and not 
supped like a chemical paste. Nature must use its resources, perform 
its functions within itself by effort. The body is good; the God made 
it pleasing to look upon. The sin is in hideous grotesque covering. 

Though he made his own mistakes in thinking, the red man 
learned more error through the false things taught by the teachers of 
* civilization." In his natural desire for exhilaration he drained the 
poisoned cup and sold his birthright for more. Desease eats at his 
vitals and his eyes grow dim. He cannot survive in a civilization that 
is not a part of himself. Even so, clinging to his ideals, though sick- 
ened and sinful with the evils of the new way, he holds himself 
unconquered. And well may he feel unconquered. 

Though the last of the red men perish, and a reddened sun sinks 
in a misty horizon to leave a blackened, starless sky to mourn his fate, 
yet shall the red man not be conquered. He shall live in his ideals. 
The river, the mountain, the valley, the lake, shall sing back the names 
he gave them. The form of limb and figure shall be returned to men, 
for the very bones of the white man shall change and his muscles be- 
come those of the red man; the color of his skin shall become coppered 
and his nose shall yearn for the smell of forest mold and the perfume 
of the pine. His feet shall ache for the prairie sod and he shall for- 
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sake bis boxlike house for a tent home by the brook. He shall sing 
the sounds of the wind and the waterfall, and his heart then shall cry 
out in thanksgiving to the new-found God. Then shall he seek in the 
treasured lore of the red man the virtues that made the red man in his 
soul a matchless man, and finding virtue he shall cry, **My God, what 
have I done to this man who is no more!" 

But in those days men will have learned that to give and not to get 
is the highest right of man. Then shall they have learned that to do 
things of value is greater than not doing things. Righteousness, they 
will learn, means doing, uplifting, giving actively^ and not merely in re 
fraining negatively. In those days men shall have learned that Puri 
tanism fails where it means repression and negative virtue, and that 
Deity and Nature triumph when men follow their call. 

Then, in those days, the new American shall have learned what it 
truly means to love wife and child, neighbor, country, and God. 

Then, in his journey out into the morning, with bronzed chest this 
new American shall sweep out into the waters in his birchen canoe 
a Red Man. 



My Race Shall Live Anew 



By Alnoba Wabunaki 

My race yet lives, — it shall not die. 
It has a mission to all earth 
And will the conq'ror only heed 
My race shall proove its sterling worth. 

Unchain the red man, make him free 
To struggle and to claim his own! 
The world shall find beneath his skin 
Staunch human flesh, good blood and bone. 

Give freedom to the red man's mind, 
Provide the tools with which to hew, — 
To carve his way as other men; 
And then my race shall live anew! 



The Fathers of the Republic on Indian TranS' 

formation and Redemption* 



By Gen. R. H. Pratt 

IT seems to me best that we consider now and always the earnest 
and official views about Indians and their welfare coming from 
our greatest rulers who have had responsibility for their care and pro- 
gress in civilization. 

President Washington said: 

*1 cannot dismiss the subject of Indian affairs without again recom- 
mending to your consideration the exigencies of more adequate pro- 
visions for restraining the commission of outrages upon the Indians 
without which all specific plans may prove nugatory. To enable by 
competent rewards the employment of qualified and trusty persons to 
reside among them as agents would also contribute to the preservation 
of peace and good neighborhood. 

'*If in addition to these expedients an eligible plan could be devised 
for promoting civilization among the friendly tribes, and for carrying 
on trade with them upon a scale equal to their wants, and under regu- 
lations calculated to protect them from imposition and extortion, its 
influence in cementing their interests with ours could not but be 
considerable. 

*1 add, with pleasure, that the probability even of their civilization 
is not diminished by the experiments which have thus far been made 
under the auspices of Government. 

*The accomplishment of this work if practicable will reflect undecay- 
ing lustre on our National charaaer and administer the most grateful 
consolation that virtuous minds can know." 

President Jefferson said: 

**In truth, the ultimate point of rest and happiness for them [the 
Indians] is to let our settlements and theirs meet and blend together, 
to intermix and become one people. Incorporating themselves with 
us as citizens of the United States is what the natural progress of things 
will bring on; it is better to promote than retard it. It is better for 
them to be identified with us and preserved in the occupation of their 
lands than to be exposed to the dangers of being a separate people." 

President Madison said: 

*^The peace and friendship of the Indian tribes of the United States 
are found to be so desirable that the general disposition to pursue both 
continues to gain strength. 

*A paper read at the Philadelphia Local Meeting of the S. A. I., Feb. 14, 1914. 
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"I am happy to state that the facility is increasing for extending that 
divided and individual ownership which exists now in movable prop- 
erty only to the soil itself, and of thus establishing in the culture and 
improvement of it a true foundation for a transit from the habits of the 
savage to the arts and comforts of social life." 

President Monroe said: 

'^Experience has clearly demonstrated that independent savage com- 
munities cannot long exist within the limits of a civilized population. 
The progress of the latter has almost invariably terminated in the ex- 
tinction of the former, especially of the tribes belonging to our portion 
of the hemisphere among whom loftiness of sentiment and gallantry of 
act have been conspicuous. 

**To civilize them and even to prevent their extinction it seems to be 
indispensable that their independence as communities should cease, 
and that the control of the United States over them should be com- 
plete and undisputed. The hunter's state will then be more easily 
abandoned and recourse will be had to the acquisition and culture of 
land, and to other pursuits tending to dissolve the ties which connect 
them together as a savage community and to give a new character to 
every individual. Their civilization is indispensable to their safety." 

President John Q. Adams said: 

''As independent powers we negotiated with them by treaties; as 
proprietors we purchased from them all the land which we could 
prevail upon them sell; as brethren of the human race, rude and ignor- 
ant, we endeavored to bring them to the knowledge of religion and 
letters. The uldmate design was to incorporate in our own institution 
that portion of them which could be converted to the state of 
civilization. 

''We have been far more successful in the acquisition of their lands 
than in imparting to them the principles or inspiring them with the 
spirit of civilization. But in appropriating to ourselves their hunting 
grounds we have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing 
for them with subsistence, and when we have had the rare good fortune 
of teaching them the arts of civilization and the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, we have unexpeaedly found them forming in the midst of our- 
selves communities claiming to be independent of ours and rivals of 
sovereignty within the territories of the members of our Union. 

"This state of things requires that a remedy should be provided, a 
remedy which, while it shall do justice to those unfortunate children 
of nature, may secure to the members of our confederation their rights 
of sovereignty and of soil." 

President Jackson said: 

"While professing a desire to civilize and settle the Indian we have 
3 
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at the same time lost no opportunity to purchase their lands and thrust 
them further into the wilderness — two policies wholly incompatible. 
By this treatment they have not only been kept in a wandering state 
but been allowed to look upon us as unjust and indifferent to their 
fate. Thus, though lavish in expenditure upon the subject, Govern- 
ment has constantly defeated its own policy, and the Indians receding 
farther and farther have retained their savage habits. 

'*If they submit to the laws of our State, receiving like other citizens 
protection in their person and property they will, ere long, become 
merged in the mass of our population. If they refuse to assimilate they 
are doomed to weakness and decay." 

President Grant said: 

**The proper treatment of the original occupants of this conrinent, 
the Indians, is one deserving of careful study. I will favor any course 
toward them which tends to their civilization and ultimate citizenship." 

President Cleveland said: 

*The conscience of the people demands that the Indians within our 
boundaries shall be fairly and honestly treated as wards of the Govern- 
ment and their education and civilization promoted with a view to 
their ultimate citizenship. 

**I would rather have my administration marked by a sound and hon- 
orable Indian policy than by anything else." 

Governor Seymour of New York said: 

**Every human being bom upon our continent or who comes here 
from any quarter of the world, whether savage or civilized, can go to 
our courts for protection, except those who belonged to the tribes who 
once owned this country. The cannibals from the islands of the 
Pacific, the worst criminals from Europe, Asia, or Africa, can appeal 
to law and courts for their rights of person and property — all, save our 
native Indians, who, above all, should be protected from wrong." 

Bishop Whipple said: * Indians are the noblest of the savage na- 
tions, and more susceptible than any other to Chrisrianizing influences." 

The Analectic Magazine -ior February, 1813, said: 

*lt has been the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of this country to 
be doubly wronged by the white man, first, driven from their native 
soil by the sword of the invader and then darkly slandered by the pen 
of the historian. The former has treated them like the beasts of the 
forest; the latter has written volumes to justify him in his outrages. 

*The former found it easier to exterminate than to civilize; the latter 
to abuse than to discriminate. The hideous appellations of savage and 
pagan were sufficient to sanction the deadly hostilities of both; and the 
poor wanderers of the forest were persecuted and dishonored, not because 
they were guilty but because they were ignorant." 
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John Adams, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson on the 28th of June, 
1812, gives this as his expression of the value of any research to dis- 
cover the orif^n of the Indians: 

"Whether serpents' teeth were sown here and sprung up men; 
whether men and women dropped from the clouds upon this Atlantic 
Island; whether the Almighty created them here, or whether they im- 
migrated from Europe, are questions of no moment to the present or 
future happiness of man. Neither agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
turing, fisheries, science, literature, taste, religion, moral nor any other 
good will be promoted or any evil averted by any discoveries that can 
be made in answer to these questions." 

Mr. Beecher said: 

'^The common schools are the stomachs of the country in which 
all people that come to us are assimilated within a generation. When 
a lion eats an ox the lion does not become an ox but the ox becomes 
lion. So the immigrants of all races and nations become Americans, 
and it is a disgrace to our institutions and a shame to our policy to 
abuse them or drive them away." 

I have taken the foregoing from the columns of a little newspaper 
printed at one of the Indian schools during and prior to 1885. There 
are those in the audience who worked in the prindng office, who set the 
type, printed, addressed, and sent out over the country the paper contain- 
ing these great thoughts designed to guide a Narion. A goodly num- 
ber of those present were under the care of that school and are greatly 
indebted to the spirit and purpose of the school for what they have 
become, and who will testify that these declared purposes of the greatest 
leaders of the Republic were constantly pressed upon them as the guide 
and rule of their lives. Sentiments accentuating these principles went 
into every edirion of the paper. Let me quote a few: 

"We have found that with little training and with an improved 
knowledge of English and of English ways Indian boys and girls have 
values sufficient to gain a welcome to our civilized homes, and if the 
building can only go on it will certainly lead to higher values and 
homes of their own, and this, too, in the midst of surroundings that will 
support them and carry them forward to the perfection of civilized life." 

**The solution of the Indian problem is to be secured by bringing to 
bear upon the Indian more ihan all else the school of experience. If 
we really desire to civilize him we must surround him with appliances 
of civilization, just as we teach a boy to swim, not by putting him 
into water ankle deep, but by sending him into a sufficient quantity 
of water to enable him to swim. It is not only possible but pracd- 
cable to envelop Indians, old and young, with such civilizing influ- 
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ences as will make them all useful and civilized. The appliances will 
have to be ample and in many cases very strong. Education should 
be enforced when necessary." 

**The great trouble is that we hold our Indians on reservations, 
segregated and away from the opportunities that make and keep all 
others well civilized and useful. We educate some and then we kill 
the life and hope that we have put into them by sending them back to 
their segregated and reservation life. The German, the Irish, and 
man of every other nation, goes where he likes in this country, but the 
Itidian even by our so-called education receives no encouragement to 
go anywhere or be anything else but an Indian." 

*The point to be reached in Indian educational work is the placing 
of all the youth in schools and yet have no Indian schools. Purely 
Indian schools of any and every sort either on or off reservations will 
never complete the work. The necessary broadening of experience 
and competition is lacking. Our every message to the Indians is 
*You are a separate people and must so remain. You may improve 
a little in your civilization and your affairs generally, but you must 
remain tribal Indians.' There will be no complete success until we 
break up this seclusion and give to them the same rights we give to 
the people of every other nation." 

'Individual ability and individual accountability should be the aim 
of every school and every industrial and other effort for the Indian." 

^'Always keeping the Indian from the tests of civilization and citi- 
zenship never produces anything of real value to them or to us." 

**At least fifty industrial schools for Indian youth, with 300 to 500 
students each, should be established at once at points sufficiently remote 
from their reservations to insure regular attendance of pupils. These 
should be in industrious communities, and the children, as rapidly as 
they can be prepared, should be placed in good families to learn, prac- 
tically, agriculture and the other industries of civilized life, and to at- 
tend the public schools with the children of our own race, in which 
they find welcome everywhere." 

**If we do not educate Indian children to our civilized life their par- 
ents will continue to educate them to their aboriginal life." 

**The Indian tribes, languages, and reservations are combinations 
against the first law announced to man at the creation, directing him 
to be fruitful, multiply, and replenish the earth. They are in every 
way inimical to the Indian because they stand as a wall separating 
him from the knowledge and industry which is the only sure life and 
health of men." 

**The day of real progress for the Indian will begin when each 
Indian becomes an individual- and an organized unit in himself to make 
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the most of himself that he can. It does not appear from either the 
present or past conditions that tribal units, organizations, languages, or 
characteristics are calculated in any degree to forward the civilization 
or well-being of the individual Indian/' 

**One of the greatest hindrances to the Indian in his transit from bar- 
barism to civilization is his entire exclusion from the experiences 
of practical civilized life. Unless we can make our Indian school 
systems build Indian children out of and away from the experiences of 
aboriginal life into the experiences of civilized life in all its varied forms 
and competitions, we shall not succeed in making capable citizens. 
Experience and full opportunity to compete and compare is the most 
important school." 

''We shall end our Indian problem not by feeding our civilized life 
to the Indians but by feeding the Indians to our civilized life. If we 
are to have one people in one home one must absorb the other. In 
this case there is no question which.'' 

These utterances of the long ago are far more pertinent now than 
they were originally because all Indian schools and all Indian manage- 
ment have been whipped into line to contribute their results to the 
tribe instead of to the Nation. I trust that my bringing these old 
views before you will be accepted as a fulfilment of my promise to 
occupy twenty minutes. My feeling about it is that I could not offer 
anything just now that would be more timely. 

The fatality of violence and the disease and death bom of hopeless- 
ness and mistreatment are strewn abundantly all along the trail of our 
dealing with the Indian, not through any fault or weakness of the In- 
dian, or because real civilization harms in any way, but solely because 
we have not listened to and been guided by the Golden Rule methods 
our greatest Presidents urged. 

We have levied taxes upon our own people, raised and expended on 
account of the Indians Ave hundred millions of dollars, catering to a 
false system of control which forces them to continue in tribal masses. 
We continue to enlarge this indurating system at increased expense, 
reusing to listen to the wisdom of the fathers, and are decoyed by the 
voice of many sirens who live and fatten on exploiting and consolidat- 
ing Indianism under many guises. 

All men of every race are bom blank. What is writ into them 
or omitted to be writ after birth is what makes them capable or leaves 
them a burden. Parents, guardians, and the Govemment are respon- 
sible for the writing and its quality and intention. 

Let me in closing submit for your pondering what Lowell through 
Hosea Biglow said: **The great American idea is to make a man a 
nun, and then to let him be." 



The Assimilation of the American Indian 



By Fayette Avery McKenzie 

Ohio State University 

TO THE descriptive scientist who paints his way through the series 
of race conflicts — through the history-long tragedy of the con- 
tacts of conqueror and conquered — there comes an artistic glow as he 
contemplates the relation of the white man and the red man in the 
United States. If such a scientist were here he might delude his aca- 
demic soul into the belief or hope that learned phrase and happy illus- 
tration would lull him to-day into the elysium of gentle but pleasing 
uselessness. But such if not the desire or intent of the writer of this 
paper. The topic in his mind is concrete and involves action. It is 
summed up in two phrases: ( 1 ) the obligation of the Nation to the In- 
dian, and ( 2 ) the obligation of the universities in general, and of the 
sociologists in particular, to furnish the scientific basis for the Indian 
policies of the Nation. 

The first basis scarcely needs comment; we have forced upon the 
Indians the status of wards, and therefore cannot divest ourselves of the 
responsibilities which devolves upon trustees and guardians. The sec- 
ond thesis must remain in abeyance until we have assurance that there 
are sociological principles which are applicable and of imperative impor- 
tance. This paper therefore rests upon the first thesis of national obli- 
gation as one conceded, and leads to the second thesis of university obli- 
gation as a corollary of the general contents of the paper itself. But 
it cannot be understood except in relation to these two dominant ideas. 

My topic really is the topic of the Indian problem of to-day. As 
a Nation we are at least ostensibly engaged in the progress of assimi- 
lating the Indian. This is fundamentally a sociological problem, but 
what interest have the sociologists taken in it ? It may be that limited 
knowledge or permanent introspeaion has given me a false nodon, but 
you will allow me to say that my voice seems to me like the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, with almost no response from the ranks 
of those who should long ago have done the great work which would 
have made my humble endeavors unnecessary. 

I want if I can to sum a situation, and to place upon my hearers 
something of the great sense of responsibility and duty which has been 

*Froin an address delivered before the American Sociological Society, Min- 
neapolis session, 1913. Reprinted by permission of the American Journal of 
Sociology, 
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with me almost constantly for the last ten years. Perhaps any one of 
you could have solved the problem alone in that space of time, but 
I warn you that my weakness or little success will be no excuse for 
your inaction in the future. I trust that the imperative in my tone 
may not seem offensive. No one more than I realizes the killing pace 
that is set for the sociologist. But he that hath eyes let him see, and 
him that hath ears let him hear. The possibility of salvation for the 
Indian races lies in the hands of those who have vision and hearing. 
If there be any imperative resting upon the sociologist it will not be 
because I presume to pronounce it, but because he both sees and hears 
and is a sociologist. 

In passing let me say my views are wrought out of my own experi- 
ence. My theory has been hammered out on the slow anvil of some 
actual endeavor and some direct association with the people I would 
serve. Incidentally, it might not be amiss to suggest that one of the 
great reasons for direct service on our part in the social movements of 
the world is that we may rectify, if not actually create, the splendid body 
of theory which we are to transmit to our students. It is very ques- 
tionable whether theory uncontaminated by endeavor remains good 
theory. It takes years of patience before you can begin to know an 
Indian, and therefore before you can begin to get first-hand knowledge 
of the human unit of your problem. 

A well-worn formula tells us that when two races come together 
the fate of the weaker is summed up as extermination, subordination, 
or amalgamation, As a matter of fact history would suggest a judi- 
cious mixture of all three. Nevertheless, a fourth object has been evi- 
dent on the part of the conquering Caucasian from the days of the 
first discovery of America. Missionary objects have been to the front. 
The missionary believes in assimilation — either in time or in eternity. 
But the efforts of the missionaries for three hundred years — shall I say 
four hundred years? — have seemed to be the efforts of those who 
write upon the sands of the shore of the sea. The disappearance of 
the tribes from the days of Eliott in Massachusetts to those of Zeisberger 
in Ohio has constituted a tragedy which has almost no acknowledged 
explanation. The optimism of Eliott shines to-day against a back- 
ground of almost complete failure, so far as bringing his Indians into 
the permanent life of the United States is concerned. Zeisberger's 
personal experience sums up the point I wish to make. On Christ- 
mas Day, 1788, he wrote in his diary: "The chief thing which gives 
us joy and courage is this, that the Gospel .... is not preached in 
vain It opens the hearts and ears of the dead and blind hea- 
then and brings them life and feeling." His biographer tells us, how- 
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ever, in the end that Zeisberger's life ^^seems a sad one. It was his 
fate to labor among a hopeless race. In his last years he could see no 
lasting monument of his long labor. Even the Indian converts imme- 
diately about him were a cause of sorrow to him." Zeisberger's per- 
manent Indian villages in Ohio have long been forgotten. From the 
point of view of incorporation into the life of the Nation, 2^isberger'8 
efforts must be acknowledged a failure. 

We have no time at this point to state or to discuss the reasons for 
this fact; we do not affirm or deny that the fault lay with the mission- 
ary. It is sufficient to say that, in accordance with the general rule, 
despite the white men's religion, the red men died away in the presence 
of the white man's civilization. And yet we may say that gradually 
or rapidly policies of extermination and subjugation overrode the efforts 
of religion. Missionary endeavor did not have a free field to prove 
itself. The soldier and the merchant rode with the missionary and 
made themselves not less evident to the Indians than did he. 

The ever-growing friction between the races reached its climax in 
the middle of the nineteen century. The cost in money and lives was 
enormous. Down to 1866 our Government had spent half a billion 
of dollars on Indian wars. We killed off Indians at a cost of a million 
apiece. The relative futility of war strengthened the hands of the be- 
lievers in assimilation as opposed to extermination, and so we have in 
Grant's administration the beginning of the 'peace policy." 

The first Board of Indian Commissioners intrusted with the in- 
auguration of this new policy struck the first clear note of governmen- 
tal philosophy which we find. Their altruistic devotion and their 
business capacity have long been recognized. Their scientific insight, 
however, will constitute their greatest claim to a place in history, 
when history is correctly written. They believed that assimilation was 
possible, but that it would come about only through the living 
together of the two races. The initial step in the upward movement 
lay in the bestowal of a common language. Education then was the 
keynote, and to-day it remains the keynote of any scientific policy. 
The salvation of the race and the efficiency of any Indian policy are 
equally dependent upon it. Doubtless the board relied a little too 
strongly upon the power of language, but yet it remains substantially 
true that difference in language bars intercourse and mutual understand- 
ing, and so preserves both the differences in customs and the artificial 
antipathies which hold the races apart. 

The '*peace policy" in most of its practical details was built up out 
of many bits of endeavor made during colonial and later days, and it 
was defended and utilized for very utilitarian objects. The Secretary 
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of the Interior on this latter point filed his belief that it would be 
**cheaper to feed every adult Indian now living, even to sleepy surfeit- 
ing — than it would be to carry on a general Indian war for a single 
year.'' Thus as a matter of fact a policy of stimulation has all too 
frequently become a policy of pauperization. Assimiladon has been 
replaced or supplemented by slow exterminadon. Peace became an 
object in itself rather than the instrument of progress. 

Francis Walker in 1874 declared that the **peace policy," at least in 
its actual working, was not a policy, but a mere expediency. No 
great constructive advance had been made. He maintained, on the 
contrary, that the act of 1834 which provided for segregation of Indians 
and for Indian self-government ''was the outcome of a sound and far- 
reaching statesmanship." The "peace policy" as supplemented by the 
Congressional resolution ending the recognition of Indian tribes as 
nations **struck the severest blow that remained to be given to the 
policy of 1834, in that it weakened the already waning power of the 
chiefs, while yet failing to furnish any subsdtute for their authority." 

Possibly we may say to-day that the two great results that accrued 
from the **peace policy" were the ending of Indian wars and the new 
impetus given to Indian education. The next period began about 1887. 
Not undl 1876 had the appropriation for education reached $20,000, 
but in 1886 it passed one million. In 1887 the Dawes Act marked 
the new era in its provisions for bringing about individual allotments of 
Indian land and for the admission of Indian allottees into citizenship. 
Along with these movements there came a demand for the * vanishing 
policy," a phrase which was intended to mean that discriminations and 
privileges peculiar to the Indian should as rapidly as possible be done 
away, and he should at the same rate be admitted to full citizenship 
and equal opportunity to share in the economic, legal, and political life 
of the country. Carried to its logical limits the * vanishing policy" 
goes a long ways along the path of assimilation. 

To-day with the churches increasingly active, with the Government 
appropriation for education running close to $4,000,000, with individu- 
alized holdings of land, and with citizenship an accompaniment of such 
holdings, you will tell me that assimilation is surely provided for, if 
not already achieved. I recite these things, however, that you may 
discriminate between the form and substance of things. 

Consider with me, if you will, three groups of facts, those of blood 
mixture, of legal status, and of education. We shall then have a 
suggestion, if not a measurement, of the extent to which assimilation 
has gone. 

With regard to blood we shall follow the facts as analyzed by 
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Roland B. Dixon, of the Census Bureau. Since 1890 the Indian 
population has increased from 248,000 to 265,000, or about 7 per cent 
Of the present population Dr. Dixon reports 58. 4 per cent as full- 
bloods and 35. 2 per cent as mixed-bloods, 8. 4 per cent being unknown 
as to blood. Doubtless the mixed-bloods are more numerous than they 
will acknowledge, but in any event we may say they constitute at 
least two-fifths of the total Indian population. Moreover, mixed 
marriages are more often fertile, result in a larger number of children 
per family, and a larger proportion of these children survive. Dr. Dixon 
believes that ''unless the tendencies now at work undergo a decided 
change the full-bloods are destined to form a decreasing proportion of 
the total Indian population and ultimately to disappear altogether.'' 

It is probably safe to say that so far as the blood of the race is to 
survive it will survive through amalgamation. But amalgamation is 
not assimilation. An Indian in the eyes of the law continues to be an 
Indian until the proportion of Indian blood is very slight indeed, and 
his own insistence upon his Indian blood continues still longer. From 
the social point of view the mixture of bloods has little significance. 
The blood that determines the legal status and social environment is 
the blood that tells. Ofttimes the mixed-blood is farther from, not 
nearer to, social assimilation than is the full-blood. Even the adopted 
white man is cut off from white civilization to a greater or less extent. 
Law and custom are stronger than blood. Complexion, real or im- 
puted, is for the Indian a barrier which he scarcely may surmount so 
long as law and custom remain unchanged. But when law and custom 
are satisfactorily changed, the fact of physical amalgamation will greatly 
accelerate the process of real assimilation. 

The legal and political status of the Indian is particularly unfortu- 
nate. Tens of thousands of Indians have been allotted. Most, but 
not all, of these are nominally citizens. Custom and Congressional 
action have given citizenship to tens of thousands of others. For pur- 
poses of Congressional representation 73 per cent of all our Indians are 
accredited as ''taxed" Indians. In all the United States there are only 
71,872 not so taxed. This certainly looks like rapid if not complete 
assimilation. But I beg you to look again past the form to the sub- 
stance. Let me quote my own analysis of the situation as given in the 
Journal of Race Developimnt a year ago: 

There is no necessary connection between taxation and citizenship. The 
Indian may swell the population for the Congressional district, he may be 
counted a taxable, and yet be substantially and, apparently, legally, debarred 
from citizenship. No one knows to-day what the status of the Indian is. Even 
such facts as we do know present such a diversity of situation in the different 
States that no general statement can be made for like classes in different parts of 
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the country. But this might be condoned if the status of the Indian in each 
State was understood either by him or by the general public. Doubtless even 
Congressional enumeration as ''taxed" carries an Indaln (if only he knows he is 
one of the number so classed) far along the road to citizenship; he becomes 

relatively at least a "potential" citizen 

So long, however, as we have taxed Indians and non-taxed Indians, citizen 
Indians and non-citizen Indians, independent Indians and Indian wards, and so 
long as we have every sort of combination of these classes, and further, so long 
as we have neither certainty as to classification nor definiteness as to the status 
when named, just so long we shaU continue to have a condition of confusion in 
Indian affairs intolerable alike to Government and Indian. Indians of like 
capability and situation are citizens in Oklahoma and non-citizens in New York. 
Allottees are citizens in Nebraska and non-citizens in Wyoming. In many 
cases in the same State some of the allottees are citizens while others are not 

I know an Indian admitted to practice law before the Supreme 
Court of the United States who was compelled to appear before an 
a^ent for examination as to his competence to manage his own prop- 
erty. That agent later went to the penitentiary for graft. Do you 
wonder that the Indians resent the impossible situation and the per- 
petual humiliation in which they are involved? Do you call this 
assimilation? 

The situation with regard to education is very similar. The expend- 
itures for Indian schools as compared with the general Indian budget 
has increased from one-half of 1 per cent in 1877 to 26.9 per cent. 
I believe that this proportion should continue to increase. Of the 
88,000 Indian youth, 50,000 or 56.3 per cent are to-day found in some 
school. Of the children between ten and fourteen years of age, 71.4 
per cent are in school; 71.2 per cent of all Indians can speak some 
English, and 45.4 per cent can read and write to some extent. The 
ability of the youth to speak English rises to 84.2 per cent and ability 
to read and write rises to 77.2 per cent. 

I consider it a great achievement to have effected so complete an 
introduction to the educational system of our civilization. But we 
must in all honesty recognize that it is for the great mass of Indians 
merely an introduction. An Indian attorney, now well known and 
prosperous, last year in a public address in Columbus gave us a most 
interesting bit of personal experience when he told us what an amazing 
impression he had of the English language and of our civilization after 
years of attendance upon our Government schools. It is our rule to 
require the youth to go to school until they are eighteen, and not 
infrequently they continue in school until they are twenty-five or more, 
and yet the advanced Government school is a grammar school. The 
great mass of the children get very much less. No attempt is here 
made to appraise the industrial training given in the Indian schools. 
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My object is simply to reveal the inadequacy of the schooling to pre- 
pare the Indian for successful competition in the world of business 
affairs and for a genuine participation in the thought and aspirations of 
our civilization. Is it any wonder we are afraid to trust an Indian 
with full control of his land and property? 

Let us stop a moment and summarize. The Indian race is fast 
reducing the purity of its blood, but the Indian blood predominates 
and holds the succeeding generations out of the national thought and 
out of Caucasian social control. No one is free until he shares in the 
thought which controls his social life. The mixed blood in custom 
and tradition is Indian, or raceless, which is worse. The Indian has 
no defined status. Taxed, he may or may not be a citizen. If taxed 
or even if a citizen, he may have few or none of the privileges and 
immunities of a citizen; he may not — ordinarily he does not — have the 
control of his property. If he is not a citizen, he is incompetent to 
sue or be sued, and is not even a competent witness in court. Even 
whole tribes of Indians, every individual of which may be nominally 
a citizen, have no standmg in court, and have no right to sue for their 
claims, even in the United States Court of Claims. And in the third 
place, though we spend on an average about $100 per year on every 
Indian child in the Government schools, and demand from them not 
less than twelve years, and sometimes hold them far beyond their 
majority, yet the limited few who get an advanced education do not by 
the Government policy go beyond the eight grade of our public schools. 

Now may I state my thesis? The Indians are not assimilated. The 
assimilation of one race into another and surrounding race means bring- 
ing them into a full share in the life and thought of the latter. They 
must become constituent parts of the Nation. They must be units of 
the new society. John S. Mackenzie, in his Introduction to Social 
Philosophy^ has stated the point I wish to make in these words: 

When a people is conquered and subject to another, it ceases to be a society, 
except in so far as it retains a spiritual life of its own apart from that of its con- 
querors. Yet it does not become an integral part of the victorious people's life 
until it is able to appropriate to itself the spirit of that life. So long as the 
citizens of the conquered state are merely in the condition of atoms externally 
fitted into a system to which they do not naturally belong, they cannot be 
regarded as parts of the society at all. They are slaves; they are instruments 
of a civilization of which they do not partake. Certainly no more melancholy 
fate can befall a nation than that it should be subjected to another whose life is 
not large enough to absorb its own. But such a subjection cannot be regarded 
as a form of social growth. It is only one of those catastrophies by which a 
society may be destroyed. In so far as there is growth in such a case, it is still 
a growth from within. The conquering society must be able to extend its own 
life outward, so as gradually to absorb the conquered one into itself; otherwise 
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the latter cannot be regarded as forming a real part of it at all, but at most at an 
instmment of its life, like cattle and trees. 

I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our na- 
tional life, and cannot be until we radically change a number of funda- 
mental things. We must give him a defined status, early citizenship 
and control of his property, adequate education, efficient government 
and schools, broad and deep religious training, and genuine social rec- 
ognition. We must give him full rights in our society and demand 
from him complete responsibility. There is not time to-day to put 
these principles into a concrete program. IThe important thing is to 
recognize and publish the principles. 

The Indian to-day, the great mass of them, are still a broken and 
beaten people, scattered and isolated, cowed and disheartened, confined 
and restricted, pauperized and tending to degeneracy. They are a 
people without a country, strangers at home, and with no place to 
which to flee. I know that there are thousands of exceptions to these 
statements, but yet they remain true for the great majority. The 
greatest injustice we do them is to consider them inferior and incapable. 
The greatest barrier to their restoration to normality and efficiency 
lies in their passivity and discouragement. We have broken the spring 
of hope and ambition. Can it ever be repaired ? 

It is readily to be seen that success will depend upon the accurate 
utilization or release both of external forces and of internal forces. 
The white race through government, industry, and religion must do its 
full part, and the red race through initiative and race leadership must 
also do its full part. I cannot make too clear, definite, or positive my 
belief that this problem is an exceedingly delicate one, and my belief 
that failure is inevitable unless just the right policies are initiated very 
soon and carried on and carried through on the basis of maximum 
efficiency. 

The simple test of efficiency for us is, Are we giving the Indian 
identical or equal opportunity with ourselves to share in and to control 
the social consciousness, as well as to share in the privileges, immunities, 
duties, and obligations of the members of our national social body? 
This is the only goal worth while in assimilation. I grant you that 
public opinion is very far from this point of view and belief. The 
question for us is, Do sociologists agree with it ? 

How shall Congress and the Nation believe except they be taught ? 
And who shall teach except those who have set themselves apart to 
study these things ? If the body of sociologists could agree upon the 
theory and would express themselves individually and collectively. 
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they could exert an immense influence at this particular critical mo- 
ment. The hour is ripe and conditions are propitious for a consider- 
able forward step-^if only those who can speak with authority will 
speak. They must secure a consistent governmental practice, and 
guide public policy through the formulation of sound theory and the 
organization of a wise public opinion. 

Long ago I became convinced that the Indian problem could not be 
solved without the initiative and co-operation of the Indian himself. 
When the Government has done all that it can, there still remains 
the stimulation and development of internal forces to be effected. 
Race leadership must be found or the race will fail lo see the new and 
better opportunities and will sink to rapid ruin. It used to be said that 
it would be impossible for Indians to organize and to hold together. 
Personal jealousies would wreck every endeavor. But the impossible 
has been done. For three years in succession the Indians have met in 
national conference, twice at the Ohio State University, and this 
year in the city of Denver. The conference has grown to a member- 
ship of a thousand people, half of them Indians, half of them whites. 
Indians only are active members and do all the voting. IThey are 
publishing a remarkable quarterly journal, and if properly supported 
bid fair to do a work of great significance. Their Denver platform is 
of a quality which will compel national attention. Out of great sac- 
rifice and labor this new force emerges. Shall we not welcome it and 
give it every possible support ? 

For us, duties divide into those imperative for the moment and those 
which relate to the future. We have our obligations toward pending 
legislation and in the support of the splendid efforts of the society of 
American Indians. 

For the future we must set ourselves the task of continuous educa- 
tion of the public that every correct endeavor shall be protected and 
aided to the point where it achieves its proper and logical results. All 
of us can share in this task. But should not some of our great univer- 
sities go farther? Ought there not to be one or more endowments 
created to establish chairs of race development with particular reference 
to the native race of the American continent? We have eminent pro- 
fessors who as anthropologists, ethnologists, and historians study the 
Indian of the past. Should we not have men who can devote them- 
selves to the problem of the Indian as he is now, and to the problem 
of the means by which he may realize his highest possibilities as a 
citizen and fellow worker? Such studies should mean vast things, not 
only for the United States, but for the uncounted millions of native 
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Americans in the countries to the south of us. The Nation and the 
continent call for this great new chair in sociology. Do we not owe 
this to the people we have so largely dispossessed? 

I close with an appeal for your help in the cause of the Indian. 
However great or small you may think that help will be, it may be the 
force of which will determine whether the scales shall turn in the 
direction of wisdom or unwisdom, of salvation or ruin, for the race that 
once ruled the domain from whence comes the wealth and resources 
with which we build, through our universities, the civilization of the 
future. With you rests the decision. 
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The Spirit the Indian Needs— How It May Be 

A wakened by Education 



By Simon Red Bird (Ottawa) 

IN presenting this paper my first desire is to encourage the active 
and associate members of this Society to action, for the reason that 
progress needs to be encouraged by every friend; my second is to stimu- 
late to activity those who have not heretofore been interested in awaken- 
ing the spirit of progress within the race; my third is to spur to endeavor 
the melancholy Indian who may feel his race is passing away and to 
show him the way of true progress; my fourth is to show the need of a 
higher spirit in all classes of Indians whom we are to awaken, and 
bring to a better standard of civilization. 

Inherent in man is the spirit of progress. It belongs to the funda- 
mental portion of his nature and is an essential of his existence. With- 
out this spirit of progress, man's ambition would wither and die and 
he would sink into inactivity and nothingness; but inspired and sustained 
by it, he raises into the full might of a better manhood; and influenced 
by advancing ideals, he struggles onward toward the goal of his ambi- 
tion, and to the fulfilment of his mission in life. There are, however, 
some pessimistic philosophers who oppose this theory of progress; 
who hold that the present state of civilization is inferior to some past 
stage of development, and that the race is even now entering upon a 
more rapid decline which betokens the early and total failure of the 
race. But I protest it is not so, for as we read the history of the past 
and interpret the signs of the present, the prophecies of the future are 
bright. 

The need of the race, — education, progress, enlightenment, — point 

convincingly to a law of progress which is as certain and continous 

and inevitable in its action as any of the laws of nature. In religion 

and philosophy, in government, in art and science, in literature — in 

fact, in all the other spheres of human activity — it never ceases to 

operate with constantly uplifting power. So I want to say to you that 

the spirit of progress and modem civilization is irresistible, and it ought 

to rest upon the mind of every Indian to say, *'I must be civilized if I 

am to live. I have got to support myself whether I want to or not, 

because the law of competition compels me, and therefore I am going 

to take all the advantages which my white neighbor has given me to 

make myself efficient." 

It is not my purpose to address the people who live on the reserva- 
142 
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dons or people at large, but it is you, as I said in the beginning, the 
field workers, reformers, who transform the old life. In speaking of 
"reform" for any community, the word "reform" is not used in any 
narrow or restricted sense; it is not confined to any particular reform. 
Reform means "for the better," and a reformer is therefore the one who 
is trying to improve conditions. There are, in fact, but three classes 
of people who are not reformers, and it would be a reflection upon you 
to assume that you are in any one of the three classes. The first class 
contains those who lack intelligence, who do not know that there are 
wrongs to be righted and abuses to be removed; in the second class will 
be found those who know that reform is possible, but who are so hard 
hearted and indifferent to the welfare of their fellow-men that they do 
not desire the reforms secured; the third class is made up of those who 
have a pecuniary interest in the existing abuses, who have their hands 
in other people's pockets and do not want to be disturbed. I may be 
a little out of my subject, but I want to satisfy myself. 

I have made some actual obervations and had experience among our 
nadve people, and there is a large percentage of uncivilized Indian 
popularion, or almost uncivilized, throughout the West for whose wel- 
fare every member of this Society ought to feel the profoundest responsi- 
bility. I believe this is so, for the avowed object of this Society is 
"to promote and cooperate with all efforts looking to the advancement 
of the Indian in enlightenment which will leave him free as a man to 
develop according to the natural laws of social evolution." 

In past ages man was placed upon this earth a potential monarch 
by reason of his inherent spirit of progress. Imagine him, at first, if 
you will, a creature of undeveloped faculties, upon whose mind nothing 
has been inscribed. Nature and her beauty is meaningless to him, 
but his respecrive senses soon arouse him; thus the spirit of progress 
compels him to investigate. In his attempts to discover the secrets of 
nature, and to explain the wonderful and mighty process which he 
daily sees, he soon bows down to worship. Thus, the new religious 
sense is formed, which is shared by all mankind. He found a new 
Divine power, and enlarging the first suggestions to his own mind, after 
ages of struggle, his spirit teaches him of the existence of an omnipo- 
tent power, God, the Creator and preserver of all thmgs and the 
fountain-head of the stream of all good. He now falls down to 
worship before this new-found Almighty Being that has freed him 
from fear, and religion becomes a far nobler and better thing, an inspi- 
ration and a blessing to him instead of a burden and blight. 

I need not tell you what a magnificent country this was when noth- 
ing but Nature and Almighty Providence ruled its broad domain, when 
4 
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the great sun shone upon the surface of this great land of prairie, 
mountain, and forest. Here the early Americans roamed. The abo- 
rigines of America were a people who had no **confining business" to 
look after, no need of jails, for there were no criminals such as we now 
have, no asylums for the insane, no drunkenness. There was no 
scramble for gold and no concentration of power over food and other 
necessities of life. All the men in those days were strong; the weak 
were not born to live and suffer. Every man and woman had food 
and shelter and occupation. No man had to carry insurance, for he 
knew that his children would have a home after his death, and he knew 
that there never would be a morgage upon his property. They were 
all heroes and heroines in a battle with natural life. There were no 
** Indians" then, but after Columbus discovered these people he called 
them Indians. Columbus never knew that he made a great mistake. 
The first Americans had had certain laws among themselves, but their 
councils were very simple, for they were all law-abiding people. 
**Who, then, would want to wreck and plunge these people into the 
abyss of commercial traffic?" asks a writer. ''Who would wish to 
destroy the wonderful social systems, or blot out the unique arts of 
these aborigines ? Why should the wonderful, intricate governmental 
systems of the aborigines of America be supplanted by any other polit- 
ical systems ? Why, indeed, should any Indian abandon his splendid 
traditions, his reverent religion, and his picturesque ceremonies for a 
mess of civilization's pottage which now is almost spoiled ? Now, in 
a word, why should not broad America have room for her nadve people 
as they are in their own native state of happiness ? Why educate them, 
Christianize them, and teach them the new arts?" There is a definite 
reason; the two systems can not live together,— one must go. 

The Indian of to-day must not only add to the wealth of the com- 
munity, but he must also be able to meet the obligations that become 
necessary as the community grows larger. He must be a patriotic 
citizen. He must own the property and manage it, and he must be 
able to do his own work. He must be a productive factor. He must 
pay taxes on his property and help develop his country. He must 
help in building school houses in the district where he lives. He must 
help to build roads. He must have a common education like the 
average white citizen. He must be moral. He must be clean and 
know how to take care of his body. When our native brother becomes 
a full-fledged citizen, he must be a competent citizen and be able to 
know how to cast his ballot wisely. He must be a law-abiding citizen, 
and his rights in the community where he lives must be respected and 
the law must protect him just as much as his white neighbors. 
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But let ut look into this question. It ought to be studied in a most 
searching manner, and there should be an investigation deep into the 
condition of the Indians and the localities in which they live. A per- 
manent commission should be appointed and empowered to do this. 
Members of this commission should be men of prominence who will 
deal wisely. After this has been authorized, divide the Indians into 
three classes or groups (or as many classes as will seem fit). First 
class: IThe old Indians, or Indians who have no means for their sup- 
port, have no land, who are unable to earn their livelihood, who have 
no education. These must remain under the hands of the Govern- 
ment Second class (this class may be subdivided): Those who are 
capable of administering their own affairs, who have received their 
allotments, and, having education and property, are taxpayers. To 
these we ought to say, "Now you are free." Though a great many 
of these are not ready to stand on their own feet, yet they must 
learn. Third class: Children of school age and young people under 
age. They ought to be well provided for in schools as perfect as the 
schools which are already existing all through the country. These 
are the ones we are looking to for the greatest advancement in civil- 
ization. Within a few years these will be the leaders of their race. 
Then encourage especially the graduates and returned students. Watch 
and guard their future. It ought to be the aim of the Indian Depart- 
ment to care for these, so they may be self-supporting. Find employ- 
ment for them, if necessary, and guide them along until they are com- 
petent to manage their own affairs, so that their training be not wasted. 

When everything shall have been sifted through, I am satisfied you 
will find there is a large number of Indians who without the control 
of the Cjovemment will be ready to take up the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 



John N. B. Hetvitt, Ethnologist 

By Marie L. B. Baldwin 

THE Cayuga County Historical Society of New York recently 
presented Mr. John N. B. Hewitt, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, with a medal. The ''Complanter medal," which Mr. Hewitt, 
received, is bestowed every two years to the man who has added most 
to the knowledge of the Iroquois Indians. The Five Nations, later 
Six Nations, of the New York Iroquois in many ways were the most 
remarkable natives of America north of Mexico. Their influence in 
determining the fate of English colonization saved at a critical moment 
the Atlantic coast and the country back of it for an English-speaking 
people. The wonderful governmental policy of the Iroquois makes 
them one of the marvels of history. The Iroquois had a definite con- 
stitution and a stable form of government long before the coming of 
Europeans. Their military system led them to conquer a greater 
portion of the country east of the Mississippi and forced many strong 
tribes to pay tribute. 

Even after two centuries of study only a small amount of informa- 
tion is available concerning this nation of Indians. They still hold a 
portion of their ancient domain in New York, but few persons have 
been able to obtain accurate information concerning their ancient rites 
and ceremonies. Mr. Hewitt has been wonderfully successful and 
obtained more than any other man. In recognition of this he has 
received the Complanter medal. That Mr. Hewitt is of Indian blood 
himself, adds to our interest in him, and the following sketch of his 
career will at least catalog his ancestry and achievements: 

John Napoleon Brinton Hewitt was bom on the Tuscarora Reser- 
vation, in the town of Lewiston, Niagara County, N. Y., December 16, 
1859. He is the eldest son of the late Dr. David Brainard Hewitt and 
Mrs. Harriet Brinton Hewitt. On his father's side he is of Scotch 
desent, and on his mother's side he is of French-English and Tusca- 
rora Indian blood. 

Mr. Hewitt was educated in the public and union schools of the 
State. In the latter his studies included a classical course, comprising 
Latin, German, Greek, Spanish, algebra and geometry, and psychology. 
These studies were preparatory to entering college, but a serious sun- 
stroke in his fourth year prevented his completing the studies necessary 
for entering college. He reads French fluently and has acquired the 
ability to translate from the six dialects of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
of New York and Canada. He speaks two of these dialects. 

Mr. Hewitt was a farmer and a newspaper correspondent, 1876- 
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1879; he maintained a private school for young men and for married 
men on the Tuscarora Reservation, 1877-1879; he acted as amanuen- 
sis to Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith, ethnologist, of Jersey City, N. J., 
1880-1884; he was employed by the Jersey City Railway Companies, 
1884-1885; was with the Adams Express Company, 59 Broadway, 
New York City, 1885-1886; and became an ethnologist in the Bureau 
of American Ethnology in the summer of 1886, a position which he 
still holds. 

Soon after taking up his duties in this office he became secretary to 
the Director, Major J. W. Powell, and to the ethnologist-in-charge, 
the late Dr. W J McGee. This position he held until the death of 
Major Powell and the reorganization of the Bureau under Professor 
W. H. Holmes in 1902. 

As adjuvant secretary, Mr. Hewitt devoted his time and energy to 
lexical and grammatic study of the languages of the North American 
Indians, giving especial attention to the important Iroquoian and 
Algonquian linguistic stocks; similar close study was also made of the 
Maya of Central America, and of those of the Malay- Polynesian, the 
Waiilatpuan, the Shahaptian, the Lutuamian, the Yuman, the Piman, 
the Serian, and the Waicuran stocks, the last two being made tenta- 
tively independent through his studies. 

Mr. Hewitt haa studied with care and sympathy the myths, legends, 
tales, and rituals, the civil and religious institutions and the concepts 
underlying them, the manners and customs briefly, the sociology and 
the mythology of the Iroquoian, the Muskhogean, and the Algoquian 
peoples, and, in a comparative way only, those of a number of other 
peoples. 

The results of the studies and researches mentioned above were 
utilized by Director Powell and Ethnologist-in-Charge McGee in 
so far as they brought to light new knowledge, and in manuscript are 
now in the archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and a brief 
summary of these results were incorporated in the many articles Mr. 
Hewitt contributed to the Handbook of American Indian, i. e.. Bulle- 
tin 30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Among these manuscripts may be mentioned the following: 

**The Cherokee: An Iroquoian Language," a lexical study embodied 
in a written report consisting of 89 pages of foolscap, made for the 
Director, July 20, 1887, to settle a doubt that the Cherokee belongs 
in the Iroquoian stock. 

"Genetic Relationship between the Shahaptian Tongues and Those 
of the Waiilatpuan Stock,'' a report of 115 typewritten pages, prepared 
for the Director's use and dated January 30, 1894, showing from the ma- 
terial then available genetic relationship between the tongues compared. 
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"Genetic Relationship between the Waiilatpuan-Shahaptian Stock 
[as tentatively established in the report mentioned above] and the 
Lutuamian Stock of Languages,'' a report of 144 typewritten quarto 
pages, prepared for the Director's use and dated June 22, 1894 These 
two reports show genetic relationship between the stocks mentioned. 

*The Maya Languages not Genetically Related to those of Malay- 
Polynesian Stock," a report of 162 typewritten quarto pages, prepared 
for the Director's use and dated September 27, 1894, which shows the 
groundlessness of a conjecture of the late Dr. Cyrus Thomas that 
there was such a relarionship, which was embodied in a comparison of 
of 375 Malay-Polynesian terms. 

The Director mentions these several reports in his administrative 
report accompanying the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

Early in 1893 Mr. Hewitt, in collaboration with the late Dr. J. Owen 
Dorsey, took up the difficult and tedious task of tentatively classifying 
the more that 1,800 languistic and other manscripts then in the Bureau 
archives, according to tribes, stocks, and authors, by means of weari- 
some lexical comparison of terms from the manuscripts that were in a 
majority of instances unsigned, undated, and unidentified. By the 
death of Dr. Dorsey, early in 1895, this work devolved entirely upon 
Mr. Hewitt, and it was carried on with other routine office work. 
The task was tentatively completed in the late autumn of 1896. Later, 
this rough draft was revised and transferred to library cards for con- 
venient use. 

Other manuscripts are as follows: 

*^A Grammatic Study of theTarahumari and the Tubari Languages," 
a work based on linguistic material collected by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, 
which was transliterated and recorded on libraty cards, about 2,500 in 
number. 

**A Tuscarora-English Dictionary," on library cards about 13,000 in 
number. 

"Fifty-six Tuscarora Texts," recorded on 306 pages, mostly type- 
written, and also six papers of grammatic studies of this dialect, which 
aggregate 406 pages, or a total of 712 pages in this dialect. 

''Seven Mohawk Texts," recorded on 388 pages and also 29 pages 
of grammatic studies in this dialect. 

"Eight Cayuga Texts," recorded on 90 pages. 

'Twenty Seneca Texts," recorded on 617 pages, and also two 
grammatic studies of this dialect, aggreating 135 pages. 

"Onondaga Texts and Rituals," aggregating 821 pages quarto, type- 
written matter. 
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One Delaware text of 40 pages. 

*Tive Chippewa Cosmogonic Legends in Native Text/' aggregating 
85 pages. More or less extensive vocabularies of Wyandot or Huron, 
Mohawk, Seneca, Onondaga, Cayuga, Tuscarora, Cheyenne, Yakima, 
Delaware, Tutelo, Penobscot, Klamath, Papago, Nez Perce, and Mos- 
quito languages. Also material for a monograph on the ^'League of 
the Iroquois,'' for which Mr. Hewitt has in hand over 1,500 pages of 
native texts in Mohawk and Onondaga and in Cayuga, embodying the 
constitution and the structure of the league, the general and funda- 
mental laws of its polity, its sociology, kinship rights, and government, 
its ceremonials, rituals, and the long chants and addresses of the con- 
dolence and installation convention of the league. Also material for a 
monograph on the festivals, thanksgiving assemblies, and the New Year 
ceremonies, during which a white dog is burned. This work is to 
include the rich and expressive music of the Iroquois, their games, 
medicine, and secret societies. Of this material there is in hand 350 
pages of Onondaga text, typewritten on small folio pages. Also the 
second part of Mr. Hewitt's ^Iroquoian Cosmology," for which he has 
in hand 315 pages of Onondaga text, typewritten on large quarto sized 
sheets, and a tentative translarion of this text of 200 typewritten quarto 
pages. 

The foregoing are in manuscript form, and are not complete nor 
ready for publication; some were prepared primarily for the information 
of the Director and not for publication. Consult the administrative report 
in the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The only papers published by the Bureau for Mr. Hewitt are the 
^'Comparative Lexicology of the Yuman, the Serian, and the Waicuri 
Languages," in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part I, 1898. In this work Mr. Hewitt sought 
to demonstrate from the material then available that the Seri and Wai- 
curi do not belong to the Yuman stock, in which the late Dr. Brinton 
had included them, and that the Seri forms a linguistic stock by itself, 
and that the Waicuri should be regarded as an independent stock un- 
til shown to belong elsewhere. And in the introduction to this lexi- 
cal study (pp. 300-301 ) Mr. Hewitt, all too briefly, perhaps, propounds 
the theory that the pronominative (or pronominal ) elements in human 
speech are in linguistic development antecedent to the evolution of the 
notional or conceptual material, which, if true, contravenes among 
other things the popular but misleading definition of a pronoun in school 
grammars. 

*lroquoian Cosmology," embraang Onondaga, Seneca, and Mo- 
hawk versions of the common Genesis myth-cycle of the Iroquoian 
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peoples, in the Twenty-First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1903. 

The following are the unofficial publications of Mr. Hewitt: 

*lroquois Superstitions," American Anthropologist, voL iii, 1890; 
**The Etymology of Two Iroquoian Compound Stems/' namely, 
— ski^Wakeqte' and — ndutaktqu\ both denoting warrior, in Science, 
vol. xix. No. 478, 1892; "Legend of the Founding of the Iroquois 
League," American Anthropologist, vol. v, 1892; **Is the Polysynthesis 
of Duponceau Characterisric of American Indian Language?" Proceed- 
ings A. A. A. S., vol. xlii, 1894; ^'Polysynthesis in the Languages of 
the American Indians," American Anthropologist, vol. vi, October, 1893; 
*'Era of the Formation of the Historic League of the Iroquois," 
American Anthropologist, vol. vii, 1894; ''The Iroquoian Concept of 
the Soul," Journal Am. Folklore, Boston, 1895, pp. 107-166; "Cos- 
mogonic Gods of the Iroquois," Proceedings A. A. A. S., xliv, Salem, 
1896; "Grammaric Form and the Verb Concept in Iroquoian Speech," 
(Abstract), ibid; "The Name Cherokee and its Derivation,'' in Am. 
Anthropologist, new series, vol. ii, 1900; "Orenda and a Definition of 
Religion," in Am. Anthropologist," new series, vol. iv, 1902; **The In- 
dian's History, His Ideas, His Religion, His Mythology, and His Social 
Organization,'' an address published in The Red Man^ vol. v. No. 3, 
1912. 

There are more than 75 important articles contributed by Mr. 
Hewitt to the "Handbook of American Indians," which is Bulletin 
30 of the publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

During the past two years Mr. Hewitt has been engaged chiefly in 
editing and annotating the Seneca material collected by the late Mr. 
Jeremiah Curdn for publication in the near furture; he has also edited 
his own Seneca texts, supplying them with both free and interlinear 
translations. 

From time to time Mr. Hewitt has prepared and has read papers on 
various themes before the Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Mr. Hewitt has been for many years a member of this society, and 
for the past three years has been its treasurer; and for a number of years 
he was its vice-president on philology. He was also one of the found- 
ing members of the American Anthropological Association. He is 
also an active member of the Society of American Indians. 

On February 28, 1914, the Cayuga County Historical Society con- 
ferred on Mr. Hewitt the "Complanter Medal for Iroquois Research," 
to which Mr. Hewitt is justly entitled. Perhaps no other Complanter 
medal holder will ever contribute so much as Mr. Hewitt has to this 
special study. 
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/ Make Talk to White Man, His Government 

By Joe Mack Ignatius, Pottawatomie 

THERE used to be three brothers before White Man came to our 
country, — the Chippewa, the Kickapoo, and the Pottawatomie — 
and we are yet to-day, and you, Government, has got our general fund 
yet. So now I talk to him, that man, you call him Government. 

Why don't you give it to us so we could build school houses and 
shops of all trades ? White man used to be afraid of it Indian, some 
years ago but it is not the same now of Indian. You don't afraid it 
now. We afraid your law. We can't understand what it mean. 
You can't neither, so you make job for graft lawyer tell you. So you 
pay, — we too. We now like to be protected under Government now 
as long as sun shines, just as you said when you raised your right hand 
to God in your treaty. Those three brothers used to protect white 
man those days when he scairt; and there used to be some bad Indians 
and some good Indians, just the same as you are to-day, — some good 
white man, some bad white man. Those three brothers believe in 
God Spirit is the reason they don't head you off in first place. Where 
is this Government going to get money to pay us for our country long 
as sun shines ? That all tax money one half ought to belong to all the 
tribes in the United States, help you pay up. 

If the Government should turn us Indians loose where are the chil- 
dren and those unborn going to get their share of this country that be- 
longs to them too ? I guess there will be an end of the world, because 
you said **so long as sun shine" when you raise your right hand to God, 
and now you are tearing up reservation before the twenty-five years* 
is up. We think it is not true, your promises. You have been graft- 
ing ever since you first made treaty with our forefathers and to this 
day. That is the reason we afraid your law. You might make us 
pay back tax since time discover us. Nobody know what you do 
if you turn us loose and we don't want get mix up other countries 
and nations. 

You Government making big guns and war ships. You have to 
use them yourselves, not us Indians. If United States get whipped 
some day some one else will take this country and we will be under 
them. Too bad, that, so better be honest now, so you pay, we too. 

I will try tell you of the condition of our country to-day. We are 
the real American people and we want the rights that we never got 
from the white people yet. They forgot promise, keep change mind 
every few days, so we never know what our law rights are. So we 
better be find out for sure so Government he know and Indian he 
know. 

^Meaning the twenty -five years trust period during which land allotments 
can not be alienated. 151 
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Money Wanted— Good Investment 

THE Society of American Indians has been praaicing its own 
preaching. It has kept on doing without thought of reward. 

The time has come, however, when bills must be met, for every- 
thing seems to cost money. The Society gets no money from the 
Government; its membership dues do not pay one-half the expense. 
A few members have always made up the deficit. It occurs to your 
o£Bcers now that there are members and friends who would be glad 
for an opportunity to invest in a great cause. 

Seven hundred dollars are needed to settle the current debt. None 
of this money goes to pay a penny of salary for an o£Bcer. Even your 
President and Secretary receive no salaries. They work for you in order 
that you may be better enabled to perform your duries as men and 
Americans, in order that the rights of the Indian may be conserved and 
the honor of the race upheld. We wish to feel that our friends and our 
members are living forces for good and that they believe in supporting 
their Society. We have the confidence of people everywhere. A 
Danish writer who is a member has sent us $10 as a contribution. 
Many of our friends and members have given equal or greater amounts. 
Here, then, is a chance to do some real good. We want thirty friends 
to donate $25 each. Read the following letter from a man who has 
given us hundreds of dollars and put his very soul into our welfare at 
great sacrifice to himself: 

On Board The S. S. Chicago, 

Mid-Oceatiy July 75, IQI4. 
To the Members of the Society of American Indians: 

On the broad ocean with my face toward Europe and expecting to 
be absent from your councils for more than a year, may I not venture 
to send a greeting and suggestion? The welfare of the Society is 
never far from my thoughts. I trust that it may never lower its stand- 
ards, that it may unwaveringly stand by its platform and policies thus- 
far announced, and that it will strengthen itself in unity and in the 
approval in the conscience and intelligence of the Nation. Stability 
of action and rectitude of purpose are the great and essential assets of 
the Society. 

Your officers tell me that the expenses of the Society have exceeded 
the income by about $700. This is not a large sum for a national or- 
ganization, but it is a handicap that ought not to exist The fact that 
152 
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this debt is being carried by three or four persons does not reflect credit 
upon the rest of us who should do our share. It should be distributed 
over goodly number of us so that we might feel the responsibility which 
properly rests upon us. Let us wipe the debt off the books by Sep- 
tember 30th. This Society ought to be and shall be free from all un- 
necessary obligations to individuals. It must not place unfair burdens 
upon them. If thirty of us will contribute $25 each toward the 
fund, this debt, incurred for our common benefit, will be gone. I shall 
be glad to be one of thirty. Who will be the other twenty-nine? 
With a clean slate we shall be ready for greater things in the future. 
In all sincerity, yours. 



Q, a.'VHe^ti-**^ 



The Murderer ofDesota Tiger Caught 

Down in Florida three days after Christmas, 1911, a thrifty, well- 
respected Indian of the Seminole band was murdered. The motive 
was robbery. The murderer was John Ashley, a whisky trader. 
Florida did nothing to convict the murderer. Our attention was 
called to the tragedy by M. Raymond Harrington and by Alanson 
Skinner, both associate members of this Society, and by Joseph (Tahan) 
Griffis, all of whom had investigated the matter on the spot. An ur- 
gent appeal was sent out by Mrs. Minnie Moore Wilson, of Kissime, 
Fla., asking for help in bringing about justice. Indeed, our 1912 plat- 
form contained an item petitioning the authonties of Florida to get the 
murderer. 

After all this time and delay something has happened. The mur- 
derer is in irons. The story of his capture reveals the lengths the new 
administration is willing to go once it sees the point. . From that ener- 
getic paper. The New Republic, we extract the dispatch found below: 

**The capture of the murderer and outlaw, John Ashley, some days 
ago, not far from this place, [West Palm Beach, Fla.]" says The New 
Republic, * Indicates the determination of the present administration 
of Indian affairs to see that justice is done the Indian and wrongs 
heaped on him avenged. 

**On December 28, 1911, Desoto Tiger, a full-blood Seminole 
Indian, was murdered and his body thrown into a canal about thirty- 
five miles from Ft. Lauderdale in this State. 

*Tiger was a thrifty, respectable, and influential Indian, much 
beloved by Seminole people and well liked by the white people 
generally. 
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*lt appears that Tiger had eighty-four valuable otter hides, which 
he had accumulated and was about to market them. A white scoun- 
drel named John - Ashley appears to have supplied the Indians with 
liquor. At any rate, they secured the liquor and were drinking 
heavily. 

*The next thing was the natural one. Tiger's dead body was 
fished out of the canal and John Ashley went to Miami and sold 
Tiger's eighty-four hides for $580, after which he went on a drunk 
and disappeared. 

**Jini Gopher, a Seminole friend of Tiger's, swore out a warrant for 
the anest of Ashley for the murder, but Tiger was only an Indian' 
and the local o£Bcers were in no hurry. Another reason why they 
were in no hurry was because Ashley was a gun man' and they 
didn't propose to bother about doing full duty as long as there was 
serious danger in it. 

^Inasmuch as Tiger was not legally a ward of the Government the 
Indian 0£Bce had no legal jurisdiction, and thus the matter dragged 
along. But, in the meantime, Ashley, who had taken to the jungles, 
occasionally appeared and held somebody up, Mexican style, and 
relieved them of their money. This aroused the white people some- 
what, but the local o£Bcials were unable to get Ashley. 

*ln this shape the attention of Commissioner of Indian Affairs Cato 
Sells was called to the murder. Red tape was cut quick and dean in 
two. *Get Ashley' was the command that Sells put up to Chief 
0£Bcer Henry A. Larson. He didn't say to Larson Wbitrate the 
case.' He didn't say 'use your influence to see that justice is done/ 
He didn't say 'urge the local officers to do their duty.' He said: ^Get 
Ashley* and Larson didn't have to be told twice. 

**T. E. Brents, or 'Ed.' Brents, one of the old Indian Territory 
'bunch' of the Service, was detailed on the case with instructions to 
'get Ashley.' With his rifle, and pockets full of hard tack, Brents 
came to Florida, plunged alone into the swamps, and chased Ashley 
for weeks, sleeping on the bare ground, subsisting on hard tack and 
wild berries, and drinking out of the sand ponds. The Everglades of 
Florida is the most difficult place in the world to catch an outlaw, 
but it is in the most difficult place in the world that such a man as 'Ed.' 
Brents shines. Pursued night and day by this man with a rifle, Ashley 
finally became desperate and surrendered, firents lost no time in 
bringing his prisoner to this place and lodging him in jail where he now 
is, waiting trial. Brents left for Washington, where it is said he was 
called to receive the personal commendations of Commissioner Sells. 

"For half a century and more these Seminole Indians have been the 
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hereditary enemies of the Government, but this vigorous act of Com- 
missioner Sells has done more than a library of speeches and promises 
to win them to confidence in Washington." 

Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Attorney 

The Quarterly Journal wishes to express its appreciation 
of the brilliant success of Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, recently graduated 
from the Washington School of Law. Mrs. Baldwin has a hereditary 
leaning toward the legal profession, for it was her father, John Bot- 
tineau, who for years fought for the tights of the Chippewas, especially 
the Turtle Mountain band. He gave unselfishly of his time and thought 
and indeed poured into his labor his entire private fortune. During 
the long, wearisome fight for justice, when even friends seemed to fall 
away, it was his daughter who stood by his side, prepared the docu- 
ments, and who did a vast share of the business and correspondence. 

For the past two years Mrs. Baldwin has studied law with great 
perseverance. Side by side with men fresh from college, she competed 
for honors. Everyone knew her as the Indian woman whose wits 
were keen and whose mind was just a little bit more capable than the 
rest. Indian capacity was on trial, and Mrs. Baldwin as a loyal Chip- 
pewa, a loyal Indian, finished her course with honors, outstripping her 
class-mates and grasping the three years' course in two years. It was 
not all easy for Mrs. Baldwin, brave Chippewa, who worked eight 
hours each day in the Indian 0£Bce, where she is a high salaried em- 
ployee in the Education Division. Hard work for eight hours a day, 
the di£Bcult study of law by night, finishing three years in two, grad- 
uation as a bachelor of law, — these are Mrs. Baldwin's achievements. 
Does she claim the credit? No, she says its the Indian blood within 
her that made her succeed. 

Hon. Cato Selk, Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

Eminent authorities on the history of human development a£Brm 
that many of the evils now afflicting the human race are the result 
of faulty impressions or methods of reasoning inherited from the 
remote past. The human mind in many of its operations reaches 
conclusions far from correct because of the faulty primitive impres- 
sions and beliefs upon which judgment is based. Men are not easily 
convinced, however, of that which is ultimately accurate when the 
convenience of popular beliefs direct otherwise. Men unconsciously 
like to be on the popular side, the so-called rational side, of the 
question. A departure from the conventional methods seems like a 
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violation of sacred rights. Progress, however, always upsets old be- 
liefs, systems, methods, purposes, and brings about a readjustment more 
in harmony with the laws of the present development. 

In dealing with acute problems affecring human interests, it is al- 
ways wise to deal through an unprejudiced mind. "Knowledge is 
power," indeed, but this knowledge must filter through brain cells that 
have no deep-worn channels that involuntarily direct that knowledge 
toward a preconceived point. Too many times a man's thought-roads 
have been dug for him by other hands than his own, but an inborn 
false pride seldom allows a man to even acknowledge this fact to 
himself. 

In selecting a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the administration 
might have chosen a man intimately acquainted with Indian affairs and 
interests. That man might have had his eye and his brain centered 
closely on definite facts, conditions, and accomplishments. Properly 
selected, such a man might have been a great success. Yet, even a 
man equipped with an abundance of knowledge might have been 
blinded by the very closeness of his vision. Microscopic familiarity 
might have destroyed that essential requirement in all statesmanship, 
perspective. 

The new administration, whatever may have been its motives, did 
appoint a man who knew nothing intimate about Indians, but whose 
years of legal and administrative training had prepared him to handle 
just such a vast undertaking as must be the lot of a Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Hon. Cato Sells, of Texas, the man appointed, came 
to his post without a single prejudice that we know about; he came with 
a clear vision, and as he drew closer to the work for the regeneration 
of a race of humanity, his sense of perspective kept the proportional 
value of thing where they relatively belonged. Mr. Sells came as a 
strong man ready for a heavy task. He does not know everything, 
he has no ready-made plan and no off-hand reply to every emergency. 
He studies every individual problem. In this lies the very proof of his 
capacity and ability. We should be sorry if the Commissioner were 
an autocrat; he is very far from that, and the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon him makes him humble. His sympathy for a fellow human 
creature is an impressive quality of character. He can feel with the 
other fellow. 

Commissioner Sells is one of the men of our times who is great for 
his earnestness. A foremost citizen of Texas, his services have been 
eagerly sought in various responsible capacities where sound judgment 
has been required. He has served as county attorney and district at- 
torney. His earlier years in Iowa, which is his native State, revealed 
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the promise of his future. Left fatherless at the age of thirteen, the 
responsibility of caring for his mother and two brothers fell largely 
upon his shoulders, but undaunted, he not only performed every duty 
of a faithful son, but educated himself at Cornell College. At the 
age of twenty-five he had graduated from law school and become 
*'the boy mayor" of La Porte City, Iowa. Only recently Mr. Sells's 
services were required by the Government as chairman of a commis- 
sion to determine the valuation of all the railroads of the country, and 
newspapers tell of the movement on foot to make him governor of 
Texas. Commissioner Sells prefers, however, to remain with the 
task into which he has plunged himself heart and soul, offers of greater 
salary notwithstanding. 

The Commissioner's thorough realization of the stupendous im- 
portance of his task spurs him to grapple with the * problem" with a zeal 
that is nothing less than religious in character. *'When I think of the 
red race of America," says the Commissioner, **and consider that the 
health, the education, and happiness of more than 300,000 men, 
women, and children rests very materially in my hands, I am appalled 
with the weight of my responsibility. All that remains to them on 
earth is entrusted to my keeping . . . ." Such a man can not prove 
false to his stewardship. His very utterances show that his heart is in 
the right place, and that he knows his duty one nothing less than 
sacred. 

Commissioner Sells has another virtue. The uncultured or ignor- 
ant might call it a weakness, but it is not so. This virtue is the 
knowledge of self. The Commissioner knows himself, his own special 
qualities, and his powers of effectiveness. He attacks a task in full 
knowledge of how he is going to hold out. More than this, he does not 
outline his plans so that his enemies can create obstacles. He thinks 
his plans, puts them in operation, and they materialize as a surprise. 
The Commissioner impresses one as extremely patient, kind, leanient, 
and soft spoken. At the same time one sees that this springs from a 
knowledge of his power and not through any weakness. Quite to the 
contrary. Judge Sells in action is a rapid thinker, absolutely firm, and his 
voice rings with a conviction that discourages debate or quibbling on 
the part of the insincere. 

No Indian is so ill acquainted with the English language, so poor, 
or so friendless that he will be neglected by the Commissioner. He 
will give up his time, his personal interest, his own convenience, any 
time for an Indian in distress. President Wilson would have to wait 
if an afflicted red man had a story to tell. The impression that one gets 
is that Judge Sells means to be the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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first and foremost. A recent letter of instructions to the superintend- 
ents reveals that he wants them to sit less in their o£Bces and devote 
less time to clerical routine, but devote that time to actually getting 
acquainted first hand with their fields. He wants them to be alert and 
know their charges personally. He has likewise asked his agency 
farmers to really teach farming instead of doing o£Bce work. The 
Commissioner realizes that his own activity will count for little if his 
employees do not follow the same course. 

One of the interesting mental trails of the Commissioner is that of 
concentration. He has the ability to concentrate his mind upon a 
subject, discuss it, and then if interrupted by several persons, the tele- 
phone, or clerks, to return a half hour later and carry on his discussion 
exactly where he left off. In this respect he is truly Napoleonic It 
is the proof of an orderly brain that classifies and holds all things. 

Commissioner Sells constantly asks advice, seeks the Indian view- 
point, examines complaints with wonderful patience, — in every action 
seeking to both just and merciful. All this takes more out of the 
vitality^ of the man than does the aaual physical labor that he does in 
his fourteen-hour working day. A man who cares and concentrates 
attention for creative purposes bums nerve force, brain force, and the 
wonder is that human tissue can endure the strain. 

Perhaps many persons do not like the Commissioner; perhaps some 
will seek to undermine his efforts — we do not know. Our only con- 
cern is that his plans for good will succeed and to his ability to do will 
be added the power that comes from the increasing knowledge. In 
expressing this hope, we are not endeavoring to support the Indian 
Bureau as an organization or the Commissioner as an o£Bce holder. 
We are only expressing the hope that the Commissioner as the serv 
ant of the Government may both serve the Government and the In- 
dian people, whose destiny he is required to mold during his term of 
o£Bce. We wish him to succeed in order that the race may be bene- 
fited. Any other hope would be akin to treason. Every Indian and 
every citizen should therefore strive to cooperate with the Com- 
missioner that the United States may redeem her pledges to the first 
Americans and that these first Americans may come into their own as 
producing factors in a progressive country. 

A man with the courage and initiative of Commissioner Sells de- 
serves both the respect and friendship of those whom he serves. 
Loyalty to the best interests of the red man will be all the loyalty 
that the Commissioner will ask of any man. To such a man, then, 
let there be given power for accomplishment and the means by which 
he may have support and strength for the task. 
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Some day we may have occasion to criticize the Commissioner. 
He may after all be a very shrewd politician and without knowing it 
be steering for the wrong shore. We have not seen evidence of this 
as yet. We hope we never shall. Your editor wishes to give every 
man that which is in justice due him; he believes in encouraging good 
men in the carrying out of unselfish purposes for the greater good of 
mankind. But, — when men turn against the Indian and assist to ex- 
ploit him for their own enrichment, no man looks so big that he can 
scare off the bomb shell of truth that will be shot. 

Shall the Pimas Be Robbed of Water f 

The Pima Indians need water if they are to continue to live. The 
Pimas need the water that nature provided. That water has been 
appropriated by the white settlers. To offset the injustice the Pimas 
were sold wells of poisonous water whose chemical deposits spoil the 
land for agriculture. The Pimas did not want those wells. But the 
Pimas must pay for them. For centuries the Pimas have used the 
waters of the Gila River, but now they are deprived of it and given 
instead well water pumped by electricity at such great cost that its use^ 
even if free from alkali, is prohibitive. The Pima Indians wish to 
live; they do not wish to become paupers and beggars. The United 
States has no right to slaughter the Pimas industrially. The guardian 
Government has no right to sell the birthright of the Pimas. Yet it 
has failed to protect them. The Pimas appeal to the Nation, they 
appeal to Congress, they appeal to you, reader. Help the Pimas; help 
right; forbid injustice! You have the opportunity of writing your 
Congressman in support of the bill introduced by Hon. Carl Hayden 
(H. R. 17016), providing for the construction of the San Carlos irri- 
gation project. This bill provides for furnishing the Pima Reservation 
with water free of construction charges, which shall be judicially de- 
termined if entitled by reason of prior appropriation by the Pimas. 
The Indian Rights Association indorses the bill. 

Local Meetings or Conferences 

For the purpose of discussing the principles of the Society of Amer- 
ican Indians, for spreading information, or for the getting of new mem- 
bers, local gatherings of members of the Society are to be encouraged. 
At such meetings, however, no resolutions may be adopted that in any 
way put the stamp of the Society upon them. It is deemed advisable 
to have as the chairman of such local gatherings one of the oflBcers of 
the Society, or one of the Advisory Board who has a good working 
knowledge of the principles and platform of the Society. Our Society 
5 
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is national in character, and its great object is to bring into being con- 
ditions that will help all Indians and to point out the way to all In- 
dians for competence with the best factors in the country. 

Local meetings may arrange banquets or entertainments and in\nte 
both white and Indian friends to be present and listen to the dis- 
cussion about the platform, objects, and needs of the Society. Non- 
members must be allowed to speak and a free platform maintained. 
A local meeting may discuss local conditions and submit a report to 
the Annual Conferences, but a local meeting must not consider its own 
interests alone. Every action must be measured by what is best for 
all tribes and bands. The great theme should be, '^hat the Indian 
can now do for himself, for his people, and for his country." Before 
local meetings are held, the President's permission must be secured 
and the secretary notified. An outline program must be submitted 
and the reason of the meeting explained, ever remembering that the 
honor of the race, the usefulness of the individual, and the good of the 
country must stand first in all plans and actions. 



Books and Book Talk 

In Red Man's Land is the title of a new book from the pen of 
Francis E. Leupp. Within the space of 161 pages Mr. Leupp has 
compressed seven chapters of information highly interesting to the new 
student of Indian affairs, and useful even to the veteran in the service. 
According to the preface, the aim of the volume is to introduce the 
Indian as an individual, the author's former book *The Indian and 
His Problem," treating the subject from a civic viewpoint. 

The chapter headings outline the author's logic and afford a con- 
venient method of treatment. In order these chapters are: The Abo- 
riginal Red Man; The Red Man and the Government; The Red 
Man and His White Neighbor; The Red Man and our Social Order; 
Aborigines Who Are Not Red Men; The Red Man as a Teacher 
and Learner; Supplemental: Missions to the Red Man, by Rev. A. F. 
Beard; Bibliography. 

Mr. Leupp has studied the Indian. He was Mr. Roosevelt's Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Like all men who have dealt with the 
problem, Mr. Leupp has been accused of making errors. Every 
man, indeed, who deals with this sensitive bit of narional work is 
accused of something. However, Mr. Leupp in all his acts and 
writings has shown that he had ideas, plans, and the will for helping 
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the Indian to understand the need of restraint, education, and industry. 
Like all men who have such ideas, he found the problem of carrying 
them out a di£Bcult one. Contending voices were clamoring and the 
din was nerve racking and discouraging. Since his o£Bcial days Mr. 
Leupp has not forgotten to retain his love of the Indian wards over 
which he was once the chief guardian. In Rid Man's Land shows a 
continued sympathy and a desire for better conditions. His remarks 
on envircmment, education, thrift, and governmental functions will be 
found worth while. 

Says Mr. Leupp, on page 59, in discussing the Government: **As 
their guardian it disciplined them when they disregarded its admoni- 
tion; as their guardian it took possession of large slices of their estate 
whenever it could claim that they were using their land unwisely, 
and therefore would be better without it; as their guardian, it concluded 
that they were likely to grow faster in grace if their wild game supply 
was cut off, and on this pretext compelled then to give up hunting 
and submit to be fed and clothed like paupers at the public expense. 
None of its designs, however veiled^ was carried out without vigorous 
protest on the part of the wards, and the expenditure of many lives 
and much money; and as if to salve its conscience for all these sacri- 
fices the guardian Government established a system of schools where 
coming generations could be taught to cope with the master race which 
had overcome their fathers." Then Mr. Leupp, pointing out how the 
Indians have been poured out like inanimate grist into steam rollers 
and grinding mill-stones of this commercial age, concludes: **As well 
might we deliver a family of children into the keeping of a mechanical 
mother or an automatic nurse." 

And certainly it is all too true that the Indian has not been civilized 
by humanizing agencies. His training has been in general institutional, 
and that he has a mind of his own and a heart as tender to human 
emotion as others has been more often forgotten. If you will study In 
Rid Man's Landyoxx will discover in Mr. Leupp's word-picture that a 
bronzed exterior may be quite as sensitive as that covered by an epi- 
dermis lacking pigment of any sort. 

In Red Man's Land^ Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1914. 12 mo.; 
cloth, 50^ net. 

The White Seneca 

Very few books of fiction using Indian life as a theme are anywhere 
near accurate when history and ethnology are considered. Thi White 
SenecOi by Mr. W. W. Canfield, almost approaches accuracy, when 
other books are compared with it. And yet, it is bothersome for the 
mistakes with which it assails the careful reader. The second edition 
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of this interesting tale of stirring border days might have come across 
as a clean effort to achieve the ideal, for its publishers were informed 
of each of its numerous small errors, such as words, the spelling of 
Indian terms, mistakes in the description of customs and expressions. 
The pictures were criticized, for with almost no exceptions each was 
amusingly incongruous. For instance, the plate facing page 52 con- 
tains among its seven glaring errors a KwakiutI mask, a Sioux bonnet, 
and a Navaho necklace pictured in an Iroquois bark house of about 
1786! The illustrator, G. A. Harker, went wrong in a wild fashion 
when he attempted to make his sketches. Any ethnologist in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Washington would have found the mistakes in 
an instant. 

Your critic pointed out these mistakes to the publishers, and feel- 
ing that the errors in text would be corrected, wrote the introduction for 
the book. But the second edition shows the errors perpetuated. 

Beyond this, the story is a good one^ and the author tells it in a 
happy, old-fashioned vein, consistent with the time when the events he 
describes took place. The story weaves about the time of Sullivan's 
campaign against the Six Nations of New York, a theme which Cham- 
bers has woven into a serial running in the Cosmepclitan called "The 
Hidden Children." But Chambers falls down and worships the god 
of inaccuracy to make a great story, and he bends lower than needful. 

Mr. Caniield was brought up with Indian boys and has a remark- 
able spirit of fairness. His book neither shows the Indian better than 
he was nor worse. It shows him just as he was in all his romantic 
setting. For boys hunting for a good story The White Seneca will be 
a new thrill. The book is of the manhood-building sort and free 
from sickening melodrama. It is distinaly high grade, but it is too 
bad that it speaks of Indian "princesses," of *'Sagwas," and calls Brant 
a "half-blood." The book has already been received in New York 
schools as good supplemental reading. 

The Wkiie Seneca, by W. W. Canfield. E. P. Dutton Co., New York. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 
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Ranching as an Industry 

To the Society of American Indians: 

The question of beef and open range and ranching is an important 
question to-day, and the shortage of the western ranges, turning them 
into 160 acre farm lands, is making the high cost of beef. 

Is the West to go under the plough and grazing to be abolished ? 
Ranching and farming are two separate industries. 

In the Rocky Mountain States there are millions of acres that are 
not fit for agricultural purposes, which can be profitably use for graz- 
ing purposes. What is the use to divide these up into small sections 
and sell them to settlers as agricultural lands? The ranges should be 
reserved in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, parts of Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, parts of Colorado, western part of North and South Da- 
kota, western part of Nebraska, western Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
In these States nature has provided a typical range country to be de- 
voted to the live-stock industry. For instance, the State of Montana has 
an area of 90,000,000 acres, of which 30,000,000 acres are rough, 
mountainous country; 30,000,000 acres, again, are very hilly country; 
and the remaining 30,000,000 acres are suitable for crops that can en- 
dure the cold climate. The same is true of the State of Wyoming, as 
I know the soil in both well; and the State of New Mexico and 
Arizona, also, are typical range country. The true remedy is to recog- 
nize the importance and necessity of ranching, and change western 
conditions to make it possible and profitable. 

We hear a great cry in the eastern cities: "Go West," as the cities are 
overcrowded. It stands to reason that all city folks cannot become 
farmers or ranchmen, inasmuch as all cannot become musicians or poets. 

In coming back to the open range question — 

There is a bill that has been introduced in the Senate, I believe by 
Senater La FoUette, for improving and preserving public grazing land 
in those Western States heretofore mentioned. The bill aims to have 
the ranges divided into districts under the control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the reseeding of worn-out areas and a systematic war 
on poisonous plants and animals that prey upon cattle. Normal 
charges could be assessed to those using the land. 

In the last few years a few big outfits have sold out and have gone 
to South America. If the cattle industry is going to be allowed to 
decline in the United States, we shall be forced to pay higher prices 
for beef in the future than theretofore. Not so very long ago our 
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country furnished a great deal of beef for Europe; Argentine now fur- 
nishes the bulk of it 

In Montana alone we could raise more cattle than in the early days. 
However, I do not believe in a few men having all, and, on the other 
hand, no ranchman can keep up the industry with less than one thou- 
sand acres and a little range. 

So we can see by this that ranching is just as important as farm- 
ing. They are two separate and necessary industries. 

I am only a cowboy and no cattle king, and am working for the 
real interest of my western country. 
Yours very respectfully, 

Francis Fox James, 

Western Range Rider, 

Mr. J. A. Godfrey Has a Rejoinder 

There is a mix-up in Oklahoma concerning the integrity of some 
of its citizens when it comes to dealing with Indian affairs. In our 
last issue we mentioned what certain persons thought of Mr. J. A. God- 
frey, of Pittsburg, Okla. Mr. Godfrey has attacked the reputation of 
Senator Owen and cited the court records to prove his assertions. 
Anyone can find out whether Mr. Godfrey's charges are true by get- 
ting the county clerks to look over the records. Two cents invested in 
a stamp and a letter properly directed will bring the information. The 
last Quarterly Journal contained quotations reflecting upon Mr. God- 
frey. And now he comes back and says he is * no calumy monger, no 
mercenary wretch, no political tool." He cites a long list of good men 
as to his character and reputation and says our quotations are libelous. 
Concerning Mr. Owen, he repeats: *\ . . you know very well that if I 
had lied and slandered Senator Owen in my letter. Vol. I, No. 3, he 
would be only too glad to put me behind the bars, with a heavy fine 
attached thereto. No one knows better than Senator Owen that I have 
the court records on him . . . ." 

The Quarterly can not carry on a controversy. Our pages are not 
the place to punish men. We have given publicity to this dicussion 
in hopes that justice would be achieved. We want a thorough in- 
vestigation. Right is right, graft is graft, and lies are lies. What is 
the truth? Let there be some action. 
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HOW SHALL THB RBD MAN'S LOYALTY BB RBWARDBD 

(A Carloen by Ceu/taui in the N. Y. Heraldi 

Shall the red men be turned away from the doors of Congress? 
Hundreds of loyal Indians fought in the Revolutionary War, more in 
the War of 1812, furnishing soldiers, captains, and colonels. Thou- 
sands fought in the Civil War, furnishing common soldiers, petty 
officers, surgeons, naval officers, engineers, and eveti a suff officer with 
General Grant. Hundreds were in the Spanish War, and better still 
thousands are now loyal citizens. The Indian now appeals for stand- 
ing and voice in the Court of Claims; he asks for a definition of his 
status in this home land of his and for a codification of the Indian law. 
In a great memorial prepared by his leaders he is asking for his pri- 
mary rights, appealing to the President, the Congress, and the Indian 
Commissioner. Shall he again be turned away.' 
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Editorial Comment 



By the Editor-General 

The Fourth Annual Conference of the So- 
J~*_^^^^^^ ciety of American Indians was different 
In character from any that has preceded 
it. Yet it was a unique and distinct success. The type of its suc- 
cess, however, was different from the success of former meetings. 
A crisis faced the Society. Grave responsibilities faced every mem- 
ber. It was almost in gloom that the conference faced its pro- 
blems. The question seemed to be, "Can we solve our problems ; 
and if we do, will it all be worth while?" A heavy debt for the 
expenses of the year demonstrated that the Society had inadequate 
financial support. Did this, then, mean a lack of interest ? This 
was answered fully by the members of the conference themselves 
assuming the debt, and in the short space of one hour contributing 
in cash an amount more than enough to pay the indebtedness. In- 
deed, this seemed not even then a sufficient pledge of interest, for 
hundreds of dollars more were subscribed collectable on demand. 
Here, then, was inspiration and the pledge of loyal interest. In 
other sessions other problems were debated. Our associate mem- 
bers demonstrated their unselfish interest not only by assuming 
their share of the financial support, and more, but by the moral 
backing they gave the Society. When Indians of many tribes and 
their friends of many religions, political and philosophic views can 
unite as all did at the University of Wisconsin Conference, there 
must be some vital worth in the organization. That value lies only 
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and soldy in its high ideals, its lofty principles. The Conference 
was a sure demonstration that such ideals clung to with faith and 
devotion bring with them sure salvation, even when ruin seems to 
face those who have believed. But our wonderful success should 
bring humility, not boasting. Success came with a price. The 
price was sacrifice. Those who labored paid the cost in a devotion 
not earthbom. Those who paid the material debts did not give 
from treasuries overflowing, but from purses often taxed to the 
utmost. 

Our First Conference was one of searching out ideals; our 
second, one of organizing for service ; our third, one of realizing 
opportunity. Then came a year of spreading the gospel of service. 
Members seeing every evidence of success accepted it as an as- 
surance that all was well, forgetting themselves to serve. The 
work fell upon a small group, and the membership seemed to feel 
that no effort was needful on their part. To appeals for funds and 
for help in other lines the active officers had almost no response. 
So sure did failure seem that more than one stout heart at head- 
quarters was wrung with apprehension. No one can ever know 
what it cost to those who worked without a penny's cost to the 
Society at the Washington headquarters. 

Then came the Fourth Conference, and the Society faced in it 
the crisis of its existence. The slightest turn from the path of 
ideals would have brought ruin, but instead the right path was 
chosen and success came. The Fourth Conference was one of 
realized responsibility. 

The old working staff was re-elected. Shall the members now 
respond and by their activity and interest bring the support so 
greatly needed ? Or, by apathy, shall the members desert the men 
and women whom they have chosen to lead ? An army must have 
its general and its minor officers, but it must have soldiers for the 
fight. Shall your officers struggle alone with only their small com- 
pany of the faithful, or shall we be an army indeed? If you fail 
us, how can we succeed ? 

There is work ahead for 1915. The Society shall achieve a new 
and higher success. Our appeals to the President, to Congress, to 
the press, and to the public will be listened to by attentive ears. 
But the highest success can only come when every member works 
as if the entire success of the Society depended upon him or her. 
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In our self-satisfied ignorance and selfish- 
iJhl^^! "^^^ many times we imagine ourselves so 

superior to others that we need not bother 
with their troubles. If they oppose us, we refuse to examine into 
the reason and turn to revenge in blind fury. When another na- 
tion whose ideals and aims we do not understand antagonizes our 
interests, we shout in high-flown emotion, "We should wipe them 
off the earth." Down in Mexico there is* a struggle between the 
various elements of the Mexican people. They have their own 
viewpoint. We do not known what it is — we do not care to know 
perhaps. Perhaps they are rightfully striving for an ultimate ideal 
that we are too selfish to see. Perhaps there are vast evils in 
Mexico that suffering people are trying to overcome; perhaps 
they do not view our great commercial interests as we do, because 
these great enterprizes are not theirs. 

The measure of American savagery, its failure to see the great 
responsibility resting upon it, its need of true civilization, are all 
indicated by the moral depth of the common expression, "Wipe 
them off the earth." We do not say this because most Mexicans 
are of Indian blood, but because we wish our country to actually 
live the noble ideals that it holds up to the world. And our wish, 
it seems, has its chiefest advocate in the person of President 
Wilson. 



Some of the neatest men and women and 

'"JT'^T?^* the cleanest homes I have ever seen 
BE CLEAN 

have been on Indian reservations. I 

once heard two Indian speakers stand before a large audience 
and say that the public schools where white people sent their chil- 
dren were so dirty that they had to send their little Indian child- 
ren to private schools. These Indians, you may imagine, were 
educated, refined, and truly civilized. They did not live on reser- 
vations. 

Civilization means order and respect of the rights of other men. 
But to be civilized means a great deal more than that. The be- 
ginning of civilization lay in the desire to be clean. To be civilized 
is to be clean in body, in clothing, in mind and spirit, and clean in 
surroundings. People that do not mind filth are always savages. 
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There are plenty of white men as well as cdored men who are 
still savages in this sense. A well-ordered mind demands clean- 
liness, a well ordered mind thinks' clean things. A man with a dis- 
ordered or undeveloped mind, or a savage, is satisfied with giddy 
colors, fancy clothing, a pretense of luxury even though everything 
is dirty. 

A truly civilized man or woman has a clean body, a dean mind, 
and lives in a clean house. Such a man or woman chooses a clean 
cotton garment, well pressed and simply made, in preference to a 
soiled and greasy silk garment that may once have cost a large sum 
To be dirty is to be disorderly ; it is a disgrace. A dirty home, a 
dirty yard, dirty beds, and dirty persons should not be toUerated 
in civilized communities because such things are dangerous. They 
are an insult to the God who made all things clean and decent. 

The old-time Indian had very strict laws about clean camps' and 
dean villages. There were laws about clean persons, for it was 
well known that game animals would flee from dirty persons. The 
modem Indian, confused as he may be by the new civilization, 
must not take his lessons irom the back yards of dirty neighbors*, 
white or red. All of the best things in the old Indian life, such 
as the ancient law of cleanness, must be brought into and 
developed higher in the new civilization. 

To work amid soot and soil is a royal occupation and an honor 
to the man or woman who labors bravely to accomplish things*. 
The dishonor comes to the man or woman who lets the dirt stay on 
his body or his garments. It is not the dirt that gets on a man that 
disgraces him ; it is the dirt that a man is content to lie down in 
that does that. Filth must be washed off or it sinks in. 

Dirt is of many kinds. Your mind as well as your hands can 
become soiled. Lookout, filth always brings disease! Sickness, 
moral and physical, comes from dirt. There is health in a clean 
body, a clean mind, and a clean heart. To keep clean constantly, 
seek the fountain that gives cleanlines-s, whether water, wisdom, 
truth, or godliness. 

If I could change all the mottoes that hang on walls to remind 
men of good things, I should suggest this simple admonition : 



it 



In all things be clean !'' 
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There are many lady members of our 
Our Cliw«¥^ Society who have done much to ccmtribute 

Women Work « . . , 

to Its success. Among these we have m mmd 
a group of Chippewa women who by the contribution of thought, 
labor, and finance have given to the Society much of its power. 

Few women in any organization have been more willing to work 
than Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin. A lady of rare culture and charm, 
she has represented her race and her society in many assemblages 
of the great with queenly dignity that brought honor to her 
people. We recall Miss Alice H. Denomie, who came from South 
Dakota to Washington to serve as our headquarters' assistant. 
She worked with rare efficiency and with great intelligence. Her 
work at Carlisle in getting scores of members will long be remem- 
bered. Her work was heavy, but she never complained. 

Miss Dora B. McCauIey, as assistant secretary, was another 
Chippewa who worked with fidelity, often long after office hours. 
She put thought in her work and showed patience in her many 
trials of preparing the complex records and typewriting the issues 
of the Quarterly Journal. 

Following Miss McCauley, came a Chippewa who had been the 
first assistant secretary, and indeed our first corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Rosa B. I^aFlesche. With her characteristic de- 
votion, she left a highly paid Government position to come to us 
in Washington. Yet our records show that her months of service 
were never rewarded by payment. Few know that she paid the 
office expenses and then refused to submit a bill. Who can meas- 
ure her heart ache in seeing debts pile up and our members pay 
no attention to appeals? Once before, as our first acting secre- 
tary, she had done the same. Her sacrifice more than once has 
given us strength. Yet when has she asked for praise or even 
iij)];ieciation? Your editor wishes to say that the quiet ;abors of 
one woman, Mrs. Rosa B. LaFlesche, for the Society of American 
Indians must forever stamp her one of the most heroic Indian 
women who ever lived. A race than can produce such a woman 
can well be proud and justly may it appeal that the race be saved 
to bring to the world others who will render mankind like service. 

When the annals of the race and the Society are written the 
work of these quiet, unassuming women will have a just appre- 
ciation. Their labors will count large in the story of the struggle 
for race salvation. 
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The Society and lu ^'"^ ^^ "^ ^^^ ^^^ Society to be boastful 
AccomplMhed or overrate its influence. We have not 
Hopes done everything we set out to do. Even 

the Constitution of the United States has not brought every 
evil under subjection. But there are certain changes in Indian 
affairs that should be noted with interest. To the world our So- 
ciety stands as a long-needed instrument for the expression of 
the ideals of the Indian mind. A European correspondent writing 
the editor said that if other peoples could proclaim such lofty prin- 
ciples and stand upon so exalted a platform as ours the world 
would become civilized indeed. Our Society has earned an en- 
viable reputation because it has never stooped to the mercenary or 
mean. It has won for the red race more credit than any other in- 
fluence the race has ever exerted. The depth of its appeal to 
Indians alone is shown by 25 per cent, increase in membership in 
last year, and this without any special campaign. This speaks well 
for the way the Society has withstood the test. The Society con- 
vened its first conference upon the strength of 56 members of the 
active class. Thousands of appeals had been sent out, yet only a 
handful responded. There was a wide suspicion that it was an- 
other mushroom effort. But our present strength, after four years 
of growth, has* not only been that derived from native sources. 
We could not have lived a year without the confidence and respect 
of the best friends of the Indian among the citizens of the country. 

Your officers have labored as consistently as the membership 
would permit, and to-day there are few Indians in the country 
that have not had a chance to learn of the Society. 

Our third platform added its weight to the struggle for efficient 
service to the Indian. There is an increasing interest in our de- 
mand for a determination of status* for the Indian and for a codi- 
fied law. Many prominent individuals are interested in the 
amended Stephens bill to permit Indians to place their claims in 
the Federal Court of Claims. There is a noticable improvement 
in the school system. Carlisle has made a great change for the 
better. We used all our pressure to obtain a completion of the 
Indian census. The work is now finished. There is an increased 
interest in sanitation on reservations. And, finally, our own people 
are gripping their problems both as individuals and as a unit 
through their Society. 
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Our work is serious work, and it seems as if the result of the 
Madison G^nference has* shown that the God of nations is with 
us ; lest we become overconfident, let us make sure that we are 
with him. In this effort to redeem our race, who, then, can be 
against us! 



Shall We Let tlie Neari^y 30 per cent, of all Indian pupils 

Indien Become in Indian boarding schools are in danger of 
Blind? becoming blind. Perhaps it would be more 

accurate to say that nearly all the 17,000 Indian boys and girls 
in Government boarding schools are in danger of complete blind- 
ness, and that five thousand already have a dangerous eye disease. 
Indeed, blindness threatens all reservation Indians in the United 
States. 

The eye infection that threatens to blind the Indian of America 
is trachoma. Trachoma is a disease affecting the lining mem- 
brane of the eyelid. It inflames the lid and leaves a scar tissue. 
The disease may be severe enough to destroy eyesight within a 
few months, or in its acute stage within a few weeks. The in- 
flammation of the lid may affect the eyeball (cornea) so as to 
cause ulceration, which bursting, empties the eyeball. When no 
ulceration occurs, the corneal surface (or portion of the eye 
over the pupil and iris), may become affected with a growth 
of tissue that obscures vision. The condition is known as pannus. 
The injured lid contracting, adds to the torment by turning in- 
ward, so that the lashes are thrust directly against the surface of 
the eyeball. 

Trachoma is an ancient malady and is described in ancient 
Egyptian and Greek writings. It spread from the Far East to 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean and so through 
Europe. It has not been generally prevalent in America, but in 
certain foreign quarters in cities and in portions of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia it has been observed for some time. 

The manner of contracting the disease is by infection from the 
secretions of a trachomatous eye. The medium may be pillows, 
towels', handkerchiefs, a common wash basin, house flies, and un- 
clean clothing. Unclean rooms frequented by careless persons 
may also contribute to spread the disease. 
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If trachoma is not treated effectively it destroys the efficiency 
of the affected person. In a young person it prevents school 
training and prohibits earning a Uving. The patient becomes a 
menace to the rest of the community, and the burden of support- 
ing him falls upon taxpayers and local institutions, and thus public 
charges increase in number. 

Trachoma is most prevalent in Government boarding schools; 
less in reservation day schools ; and least of all among all classes 
and ages of reservation Indians. This means that there has been 
some laxity in preventing the spread of the disease in the schools*. 
Towels and garments placed in close proximity and the close 
association of pupils at work or in school games no doubt have 
contributed to infection. 

These facts are alarming indeed. They point to the stem 
necessity of immediate remedial measures. The disease must be 
controlled, or the Indian problem will assume an entirely different 
aspect. We invite your attention to the diagram appended here- 
with. A complete account of "the contagious and infectious 
diseases among Indians" is contained in Senate Document 1038, 
Sixty-second Congress, 1913. From it we have drawn our fig- 
ures. 

The alarming conditions we have pointed out demonstrate first, 
the need of a vigorous campaign in which Indians will be in- 
structed in preventative measures; second, the strengthening of 
the medical service; and third, the equipment of field hospitals 
and dispensaries. It is better to support these measures than 
care for thousands of blind men and women, boys and girls who 
otherwise might have been saved for self-support and usefulness. 



The Conference of the Friends of the In- 
TheMohonk jj^^^ ^^^ ^^j^^j. Dependent People has again 

met, through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley. We wish the American public could appreciate 
what this conference means and what it stands* for. The con- 
ference has no society or association and no definite membership, 
though the United States Board of Indian Commissioners usually 
holds sessions' there or meets with the conference. 
The great heart of Albert K. Smiley conceived the plan 32 
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years ago. He invited the friends of the Indian to his beautiful 
estate, and each year, until the time of his death, kept up the 
custom. Every member of the conference was a personal guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley. The conference was a gathering of 
friends in their household. There, amid surroundings scarcely 
equaled for beauty in all the world, friends met and talked over 
what was best to do to uphold the honor of America in its deal- 
ings with its wards. 

After the death of Mr. Smiley, his brother, Mr. Daniel Smiley, 
continued the conferences and extended the same hospitality. 

The conference is more than the reading of papers. Friends 
get together and face to face, discuss plans and purposes, per- 
sonal views are interchanged, and men learn to know one an- 
other in their labors for the common interest. 

This year several of our members came directly from Madison 
to Mohonk. Our representatives were Mr. Charles E. Dagenett, 
Mr. John M. Oskison, Rev. Henry Roe-Cloud, Rev. Thomas C. 
Moflfett, Prof. F. A. McKenzic, Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Mr. 
Matthew K. Sniffin, Mr. Robert D. Hall, Mrs-. Walter C. Roe, Mr. 
G. Elmer Lindquist, Rev. G. Watermulder and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the S. A. I. 

Nearly all of our members, associate and active, took part in 
the Mohonk discussions. It must be said however that our as- 
sociates represented primarily other interests than ours as a 
Society. Indeed many of the prominent members of the con- 
ference besides those mentioned were associate members of the 
S. A. I. We are fortunate in our many friends, and our friends 
are fortunate in their friends Mr. and Mrs*. Daniel Smiley. 



The Menace ol tlie R^CENTi^Y, from many sources, there have 
Frftadalent Wfld gone forth protests against the Wild West 
West Show show. The editor has letters from all parts 
of the country asking that some definite action be taken. The 
editor himself protests against them, primarily from the belief 
that such traveling exhibitions not only deceive the public as to 
the true nature of the Indian and his progress, but instill into 
the Indians who enter such circuses a false idea of civilization. 
A matter of secondary importance to the editor is that he has been 
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called upon so many times* to buy tickets home for the stranded 
"show-Indian." Nor is your editor the only victim. Others have 
been asked to contribute far larger amounts. Why should we 
thus support the show system by making it easy to get home? 
Is it not in lingering hope that the show Indian will stay home 
and work his* farm? But is the hope a vain one? It seems so 
in some cases. 

The Wild West show has done a lot of harm in the way of 
deceiving the public. It has made most persons think that the 
Indians are still wild savages. It has made them think that 
every Indian of whatever tribe wears, or once wore, the Sioux 
war bonnet; it has made them believe that Indian women all 
wore a feather in their hair standing up straight behind. Of 
course this is the "exploit feather," and may mean that the 
wearer has killed an enemy. Even the Camp-Fire girls have 
followed the error. As Mr. Gohl says in an article in this issue, 
the show Indian is compelled to act the "white man's idea of 
an Indian." But ethnologists, missionaries, and Indians them- 
selves know that they never had such heathenish customs and 
that they never howled and gesticulated as the Wild West show 
makes them. 

And here is something the Indians themselves should con- 
sider. There would be no such degenerate antics if the public 
opinion of the Indians themselves was* against it. When white 
showmen are assailed for recruiting actors "at a dollar a day 
and feed" the class of Indians who misrepresent their people 
should likewise be criticized. A bad Indian is no better than 
a bad white man ordinarily, but an Indian who misrepresents 
or cheats his* people is worse, indeed. The show Indian is not 
the real Indian any more than the circus white man is the real 
white man. But just as the ordinary show Indian gets to be- 
lieving that the circus followers are the best in civilization, so 
the public gets to thinking that the painted pseudo-Indian of the 
tan-bark is the typical red-man. The public should make a clear 
distinction. The best influences in the country are trying to in- 
still systematic habits, thrift, and home loving in the breast of 
the reservation red man. If, then, the circus-goers could see 
the untilled farms, the unhappy wives, the hungry children in 
the tumble doiivn houses of the Indians who follow shows they 
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would realize who pays the price for traveling around the 
country. We ask the United States Government to hold back 
its permission that Indians may be taken from reservations and 
allowed to travel with shows. It is not a dignified thing for the 
guardian Government to turn its wards over to circus men. 
Nor is it conductive of good training on the part of the Indian 
ward. Away with injurious fakery! 



The Loyal Indiant SoME of the most patriotic and loyal In- 
in GoTenunant dians in the United States are employed in 
E«pl«y the service of the United States Government. 

Nearly all Indians who through their ability to work with head, 
heart, or hands are able to do good service are glad to enter 
the service of Uncle Sam's Indian Bureau. Over two thousand 
two hundred Indians, in various capacities, are regularly em- 
ployed in the Indian Service. Almost without exception all are 
earnest men and women, who labor first of all for the welfare 
of their people. Among the well-known Indians who have 
worked for the Government are Dr. Carlos Montezuma, Hon. 
Gabe Parker, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, Chauncey Y. Robe, Den- 
nison Wheelock, Angel Decora-Deitz, Mrs. Rose B. La Flesche, 
Mrs. Emma Goulette and Mrs. Marie L. Baldwin and Charles 
E. Dagenett. We mention Mr. Dagenett last, not because he is 
the least, but as a climax, for he holds perhaps one of the 
most vital positions that a man can hold in the Indian Service, 
that of Supervisor of Indian Employment. Mr. Dagenett is 
fearless in his recommendations to the Bureau, and your editor 
more than once has witnessed his struggle to obtain justice for 
his brother Indian. "I was an Indian before I entered the 
service of the Indian Bureau," says Mr. Dagenett, "and I shall 
be an Indian, and loyal to my race, long after I leave that 
service." We believe that this sentiment voices the attitude of 
every Indian in Government employ. 

But we find ourselves rudely shocked. A rumor has gone 
forth that "the Society" has a hostile attitude toward Indians 
in Federal employ. Some one seems to have spread the idea 
that, through our members so employed, "the Bureau" was en- 
deavoring to control the Society. Of course this is untrue and 
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unjust. Such eminent authorities as Gen. R. H. Pratt, Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Dr. Montezuma know for a certainty that 
"the bureau" has no wish to "control the Society." They know 
for a certainty that our Indian membership employed by the 
Bureau is absolutely loyal to the race. At Madison, the Con- 
ference unanimously repudiated any feeling of hostility to any 
class of Indians. To discuss such a matter is useless. There 
is no prejudice in the Society, and we are glad that those who 
spread the rumor (whom they are, we know not) are refuted 
by the action of the Fourth Conference. Some believe that it 
was a covert move to caus« Government employees to leave the 
Society or to prejudice them against it. This, of course, would 
be as fatal as attempting to say that the Government employees 
did not want Indians not so employed in the Society. We have 
been attacked in several ways, but always have withstood the 
shock because we had been assailed with untruth. Our walls* are 
solid, we are one people despite our occupations; and our as- 
sociate friends in mission, Federal, or independent fields have 
but one wish, the success and progress of the Society and the 
race. Only our foes will exite a division because of tribe, re- 
ligion, politics, or occupation. We stand united now and, please 
God, may we do so until the end. 



New Hope for ^^^ ^^ *^^ greatest changes for the good of 

Progress at Indian education in fifty years has occurred 
Carlisle at Carlisle Indian School. This change meets 

the earnest hope of many friends of the race and brings valuable 
opporttmities to the students fortunate enough to enter Carlisle. 
The change is the adding of high school grades to the course of 
study and the elmination of the primary classes. The hope of 
the Quarterly Journal as expressed in our last issue is in a meas- 
ure realized. Carlisle is now placing itself in position to become 
a genuine factor for the uplift of the race. Acting Superintend- 
ent Lipps by his courage and initiative deserves the gratitude of 
every Indian in the United States. And his high service to his 
country and to the red race proves him to be the right kind of a 
man for the Indian Service. The school and the school paper 
(The Red Man) both reflect the personaKty of Mr. Lipps. There 
is abundant evidence of manly strength and efficiency. 



T 



The Editor^s Viewpoint 

The Road to Competent Citizenship 

HE purpose of both the church and the Government is to 
prepare Indians for citizenship— American citizenship. 
This was not always the purpose in mind, however. For a 
long time there were three schools of belief affecting the Indian. 
The first believed in exterminating Indians. The second, stung 
to remorse (through flints and bullets and other stings), con- 
scientiously thought it wise to "let the Indian alone." It had 
cost over a million dollars to kill an Indian in some conflicts, 
and the public treasury was injured. Thus he was segregated. 
A third school of philosophy then crept into being. It said, 
"Assimilate the Indian." 

As a result of these three systems of "dealing" with the 
Indian, three diflferent codes of ethics have arisen, — three dif- 
ferent sets of laws, based upon three criteria. It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that there is a complex interweaving of con- 
flicting principles. If scwne genius should work out each law 
from its source for each group of Indians, there would be a 
strange "rag-carpet" effect, and the dropped, skipped, or raveled 
stitches would reveal an odd picture. The red thread of the 
war-and-treaty criterion would twine about the blue thread of 
segregation, and struggling for position would be seen the slen- 
der white thread of assimilation. But the blanket must be all 
white, — ^this blanket of uniform status. It must cover all alike. 
This is the meaning of the Constitution and of the principle up- 
held by Lincoln. 

As matters now stand there is an accretion of law-upon-law 
governing Indian affairs until every Indian agency, not to speak 
of the central Indian Office itself, is gorged with the work of 
digesting laws and regulations. These laws* are and were based 
upon the idea of a separate people, supposed to be unlike in 
capacity and destiny. Every fact seemed to point out this false 
conclusion to early theorists. The fact that uniform environ- 
ment might produce a uniform civilization was not discovered 
until many experiments had been tried upon the Indian. This 

fact is' now so well known that it is not difficult to understand 
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General Pratt when he exclaims, "The problem has always been 
the system and never the Indian!" 

If we could only commence over and build anew upon a 
sound basis there would be an immediate turn for the per- 
manent good. Despite the confusion that would result from the 
total loss of every law and regulation now governing the Indian, 
should such a loss occur by fire or miracle, or by act of the Con- 
gres'S, a greater final good would be accomplished. We could 
then build anew in a way strictly in accord with the highest 
interests of every Indian and every citizen. The political 
economist, the statesman, the lawyer, and the sociologist might 
unite to produce a just code of laws that would build men and 
citizens, and give them every right every American enjoys. 

But we may expect no great fire to destroy the records, nor 
may we hope for a miracle. Nevertheless, there must be a 
new beginning. Every one who would argue this point should 
read Professor McKenzie's article in the "Quarterly JournaF' last 
issue. Vol. II, No. 2. A further argument along specific lines 
is contained in this issue under the heading, "The Legal Status 
of the Indians'." Our argument is for the appointment of a 
presidential commission of three great men, a great lawyer, a 
well-known sociologist, and perhaps an educator, who shall study 
existing laws and out of the tangle rear a new code of laws hav- 
ing the golden thread of consistency and definite purpose running 
through it. 

Out of the principles we have mentioned, first, "kill him" ; sec- 
ond, "let him alone"; third, "absorb him," have grown many 
evils'. When the "pale invader" fought the red aborigine, he 
only aroused his patriotism and made him a desperate savage. 
Pale-faced men were quite as savage in many, many cases, and 
murdered Indian women and children without the least evidence 
of Christian humanity. We do not care to quote the instances, 
but scores of documents record the facts. Fighting the Indians- 
made them defiant. They had a country then to fight for, and 
if by chance things went wrong they were given treaties as if 
they were foreign powers. The steady, resistless policy of the 
white invader was to obtain the land and exercise his' sovereignty 
over it. To conquer and possess was an irresistible passion. 
If he had wished it the white man might have carried on war- 
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fare to the bitter end and in time have completely exterminated 
the Indian. For certain reasons this was not done. It could 
not be done at first, because the Indians protected and fed 
the settlers, teaching them the ways of the woods and how to 
grow com and other American foods. Even when the settlers 
grew more independent, distance and uncertainty prevented an 
exterminating war. Exterminating the Indian was a physical 
impossibility up to the first quarter of the last century, though 
every means had been tried from wholesale slaughter to intro- 
ducing terrible diseases. When it was possible there came the 
second policy. Good men and women believed the Indians should 
be segregated and placed on a large tract of land, there, by the 
aid of teachers and missionaries, to work out their own salvation. 
We believe John C. Calhoun in 1818 was the first great exponent 
of this idea. In another twenty years the Indian Territory had 
been formed. To effect it one of the most terrible outrages 
in the history of Christian America had been committed upon 
16,000 Cherokees. This was in 1838. The story is* too awful to 
dwell upon, but the act had the approval of Congress and re- 
flected the will of the majority of electors. The Cherokee country 
became the necleus of a great tract for Indian segregation. 
Could the handful of missionaries and teachers bring civilization 
to the Indian ? Was the Indian truly separated from the evils of 
civilization, to develop and "work out his own salvation?" Let 
us examine the reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
throughout the years that followed. Here is what it said: 

"Lawlessness and violence still continue in the Indian Terri- 
tory. The two or three United States marshalls, sent to enforce 
the intercourse laws by protecting Indians from white thieves 
and buffalo hunters, have been entirely inadequate,"* etc. 

"They are willing that the wild Indians from the plains shall 
be settled on their unoccupied lands, but they most emphatically 
object to the settlement of the wild white man from the States 
among them. . . . The intruders as a class*, are unfit to be 
in the Indian country, and some measures should be adopted 
that will rid these people of their presence. . . . It is estimated 
that nine tenths of the crimes committed in the Territory are 
caused by whiskey, and its many aliases*. It is introduced from 
the adjoining States, where it can be purchased in any quantity. 

'^Indian Commissioner's Report, 1874, P* 'i* 
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. . . The band of desperadoes, whites and Indians, who made 
their headquarters in the western part of this agency, and beyond, 
and who were the terror of the whole country last year, have all 
been killed off, or placed in the penitentiary."! 

"Such administration of the law in this country as is* possible 
through the United States district courts of Arkansas, scarcely 
deserves the name. Practically, therefore, wt have a country 
embracing 62,253 square miles, inhabited by more than 75,000 
souls, including 50,000 civilized Indians, without the protection 
of law, and not infrequently the scene of violence and wrong."t 
"This large population becomes* more and more helpless under 
the increasing lawlessness among themselves, and the alarming 
intrusion of outlawed white men." 

"From the tenor of the reports it would seem that the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians has not risen to even a second rank in national 
purpose. They ought not to be left the prey to the worst in- 
fluences which can be brought to them, in the life and example of 
the meanest white men. They deserve such guardianship and 
care, on the part of the United States, as will secure for them 
the powerful aid to elevation which comes from the presence of 
law. These whites, once in the country, are seldom known to 
leave, and thus their numbers are rapidly increasing. The re- 
sult will be a mixture of the lowest white blood with the Indian, 
thus promoting, instead of curing, the indolence and unthrift 
with which they are already cursed."|| 

"Their only fear is that the United States will forget her 
obligations', and in some way deprive them of their lands. They 
do not seem to care for the loss in money value, so much as they 
fear the trouble, and the utter annihilation of a great portion of 
their people, if the whites are permitted to homestead in all por- 
tions of their country, as is contemplated by so many of the 
measures before Congress."§ 

"They feel the pressure of the white man on every side, and, 
among the full-Moods* especially, there is a growing apprehension 
that, before long, the barriers will give away, their country be 
overrun and themselves dispossessed."* 

Here is the tragic story of the outcome of the reservation 
system. The United States Government could not make it a 
success* and never can. Yet today the Indians in their various 
tribal divisions are governed by laws enacted to regulate the 
reservation system. 

tCommissioner's Report for 1880, p. 94-95- fReport for 1880, p. 94. 
iReport for 1874, p. 11-12. *Report for 1875, p. 13. 

IIRcport for 1^4, p. 71. 

2 
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With the passage of the Dawes' bill a new epoch, the third 
stage, was reached. The idea was to break up the reservations 
and give the individual Indians allotments of land, pro rata. The 
sovereign government refused longer to hold tribes as indepen- 
dent nations. A new era had dawned and the problem became 
an individual one. The Government and the strongest social 
forces refuse to admit the right of any ward-nations or circum- 
scribed treaty-nation, to dwell independent within its borders. It 
is anamolous for an independent self-governing nation to need 
the constant supervision by another power. With civilization all 
about it, no Indian tribe can hope to preserve its integrity. It 
cannot enforce its own laws* or protect itself. It has likewise 
been proven that the United States cannot enforce its own 
laws in "Indian country." Local opinion refuses to support it, 
when it is to the advantage of the white settlers to disobey, 
Human nature must be reckoned with. 

The only Indians who really succeed are those who as voters 
or potential citizens compete in civilization as producers. The 
measure of their success depends upon their intellect and train- 
ing, and, may we add, character. 

Only one thing remains, therefore. The Indians as individuals 
must gradually take their places as other citizens of the United 
States, equipping themselves by a thorough schooling in all the 
principles' of American life. 

To pave the way to this goal there must be a definition of the 
exact status of Indians in all their various groups. The evil in- 
heritances of the past must be eliminated. The drawback of 
unsettled claims must be withdrawn. The Court of Claims at 
Washington must be thrown open to the red man as well as 
the white. Why should the Government fear to settle with its 
wards? Does it wish to deny them a hearing? To break the 
grip of agency control there must be a prompt division in sev- 
eralty upon the books of the Nation of all trust funds, held by 
the Government and belonging to Indian tribes. To dole out 
this money in small annuities merely conserves pauperism. 

There is mighty work to do in equipping the race for citizen- 
ship and efficiency. Experiments* have cursed the red man with 
disease, and distrust, and broken his spirit. The Indian has 
his work, to be sure, and he must struggle to throw off his dis- 
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abilities, but American civilization also has its duty. The Indian 
must be treated as* a man and a fellow man. We believe a great 
commission should study the whole problem and that Congress 
should get a new viewpoint. But whatever is done in the way 
of systematic study one thing must be done, the red American 
must be given the white American's fighting chance. To this 
end he must be equipped for it. 

We are arguing with all our power that such equipment be 
given through access to the courts, through a uniform status; 
through the stimulation of hope and the giving of as thorough 
manual and mental training as each individual is capable of 
taking. Permit the Indian to become competent, and then prove 
that there is indeed hope and happiness in what is so proudly 
called American civilization. 



Let Us Discover the Human Elements of This 

Indian Problem 

L(* VEN the best of us know very little of the exact details of 
"■■^ this "Indian Problem." In most of our assertions we 
generalize too broadly. We are wasting our efforts* and time 
to a large extent, and all because certain important facts are not 
available. This lack of data leads to an inability on the part 
of social and religious workers, educators, and physicians to 
handle systematically their special fields. For the sake of effi- 
ciency and economy we plead for vital facts. The Indian prob- 
lem is a human problem and we must know its human elements 
if we are to handle it concretely. 

Some time ago we made a plea for a social survey of Indian 
communities. We hoped that the idea would find advocates and 
that workers would arise to develop the plan. The facts made 
available by the census department or those tabulated by the In- 
dian Bureau itself are not the personal vital facts we want. 
They measure the Indian in a material way and not as a social 
being. Since no one has arisen to suggest how such a survey 
should be made or what it should embrace, we present a tem- 
porary plan, which we hope will be improved by suggestions 
from our friends. After the preliminary facts concerning envir- 
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onment have been presented we should like to know the fol- 
lowing things: 

Vitcd Statistics— Triht, age, married or single, size of 
family, full blood, degrees of white, Negro, Mongolian 
blood, lives on or off reservation. 

BducationcU Facts — Grade of education, where ob- 
tained. Government day or boarding school, public or 
private school, speaks good English, imperfect English, 
only Indian, ever employed in educational work. 

Industrial Facts — Occupation, degree of success*, 
yearly income, regular or irregular employment, owns 
stock, owns acres, acres cultivated, grazed, rented out, 
has* no land, rents land, sole income from rentals or 
leases. 

Housing and Health Statistics — Lives in house, num- 
ber of rooms, lives in tent, lives in shanty or earth lodge, 
earth or board floor, sanitary condition, water from 
well, spring, stream, water hole, food principally meat, 
vegetable, mixed, tubercular, trachoma, health in gen- 
eral, insured, number of sick persons in family, takes 
patent medicines, consults physician when ill, con- 
sults medicine man, uses alcoholic liquor. 

Religious and Social Facts — ^Attends church regularly, 
irregularly, no church, member peyote society, other 
native society, member American fraternity or lodge, 
member local social, educational club or society, reads 
daily paper, weekly and monthlies, what grade. 

Legal Statistics — Ward, allotted ward, limited citi- 
zen, full citizen and voter, can sue and be sued. 

Environmental Facts — Lives near white settlement, 
near agency, remote from white communities, near mis- 
sion. 

The Society of American Indians as an organization of Indians 
and their friends should stand back of the plan to collect these 
facts. The Quarterly Journal would like to stand back of this 
survey and place its* tabulation in the hands of a census expert like 
Professor McKenzie if he could be persuaded to serve. A new 
book conveying new and pertinent facts might then be written. 

We ask our friends to write the editor and tell us what they 
think of the plan. 



Marching as to War 

"CHDUR years ago your editor stood in the streets of Ohsweken, 
•*- the capital town of the Six Nations of Canadian Iroquois, 
and watched the homecoming of four companies of the Six 
Nations militia. When the little army of Indians broke ranks 
in front of the Capitol building of the Nation, the individual sol- 
diers at once went to their company headquarters and deposited 
their arms. All was order and the precision of movement be- 
tokened the men every inch soldiers. The other day 120 of these 
Indians sailed for Europe. 

It is of considerable interest to know that these Indian soldiers 
form the four crack companies of the Canadian militia. They 
hold the record for sharpshooting, as they do in many other 
things in Canadian civil life. Under the terms of their treaties 
with Great Britain, the Six Nations are allies of Great Britain. 
Their confederacy is self-governing and its laws are practically 
the same as devised by their Stone Age law-giver, Hiawatha. 

These Canadian Indians are loyal men. While we believe that 
war is a horrible thing for civilized men to countenance, we are 
yet glad that the Indians of Canada feel themselves enough a 
part of their country to enter its most vital activities. This they 
have done since the very beginning, when under Sir William 
Johns(Hi they arrayed themselves under Captain Joseph Brant. 

The Canadian system puts progress "up to the Indian" and 
leaves him self-governing in a large measure. Among the Ca- 
nadian Six Nations the Indian Superintendent merely sits in the 
Indian National council as a representative of the Dominion. He 
is not the autocrat that an American Indian agent is, but not- 
withstanding this fact, Canada has no trouble with her natives. 
Quite to the contrary, she gets out of them a high quality of 
service that benefits the country and makes manhood the prime 
quality of Canadian Indian character. 

In the years gone by the kinsmen of these Six Nations who 
lived up the St. Lawrence, the Caughnawagas, furnished 55 men 
for the Gordon expedition up the Nile. These Indians, who are 
probably the best pilots in the world, were chosen even in prefer- 
ence to Egyptian river-men to pilot the English expedition up 
the Nile River and over the dangerous cataracts. Who now shall 
say that the Indian shall not lead the way? Canada knows how 
to use and conserve Indian manhood. Why should not the 

United States do the same ? 
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The Function of the Society of 
American Indians 



By Sherman Coolidge, 
President of the Society. 

THE aim and scope of the new race movement as embodied 
in the Society of American Indians is the revival of the 
natural pride of origin, the pride of race. If people become 
dispirited, progress is impossible. It is easily within our memory 
when public opinion viewed the Indian as lacking in capacity for 
advancement. To the white man he was a degraded savage, 
blood-thirsty, treacherous, and brutal. The superior white alien 
accepted as truth the teaching that by Divine Will and manifest 
destiny the aborigine must be exterminated and driven from the 
earth; "it is the logic of migration, the law of human move- 
ment." So this* imperious white man decreed : "The Indian must 
go!" The necessity of driving the Indian away from the spot 
he called his home and of marching him out at the point of the 
bayonet were both sad and needless blunders in a land where 
there is room for all. The white man misunderstood the Indian 
and the Indian misunderstood the white man. A war and exter- 
mination policy was started by the whites and the "irrepressible 
conflict continued for three centuries. The white invaders intro- 
duced a new mode of life, and the native type was to be sup- 
planted by civilization. It was thought that the Indian, for his 
salvation, must be pressed into the white man's preconceived 
mold. As a matter of fact, most Indians' do not want to become 
white men. From the first contract between the two races the 
Indian was considered inferior, and not at all a fellow man of 
like passions, infirmities, and aspirations; different only in 
mental texture, hereditary influences, and environment." And 
therein is the deep-seated disease germ of the whole Indian 
problem. The reservation system has fostered and accentuated 
the terrible ills resulting from the misconceptions of the white 
race concerning the red brother, and consequently the Indian 
has so deteriorated we can hardly realize him as the same proud 
monarch of fifty years ago. 

To use Dr. Eastman's words: "The North American Indian 
was the highest type of pagan and uncivilized man. He pos^ 
sessed not only a superb physique but a remarkable mind. But 
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the Indian no longer exists as a natural and free man. Those 
remnants which now dwell upon the reservations present only 
a sort of tableau, a fictitious copy of the past." 

On the anniversary of the discovery of America, in the year 
191 1 a conference was opened at the Ohio State University to 
organize the Society of American Indians, whose primary func- 
tion is the revitalizing and cherishing of race pride. Once this 
task is accomplished the rest will follow. The organization fur- 
nishes an annual conference to which delegates of every tribe 
may come with equal rights. Representatives now do come from 
the east and the west, from the north and the south. Here, they 
meet face to face in national council with common language 
and for a common purpose ; here, each Indian can see that he is 
not alone in the fight against the peril of being utterly crushed ; 
here, the members gather for mutual encouragement, interchange 
of views and for consultation upon the live issues of the peculiar 
problem thrust upon them. The best asset the Indians can 
have is a united body of altruistic men and women of the race, 
and the Society of American Indians' is composed of just such 
people, anxious to serve and who have lost no time in appl3ring 
themselves to vital problems and grasping the essential features 
of the Indian question. The permanent program as outlined 
by the first organizers is found in the following statement of 
objects : 

First. To promote and co-operate with all efforts looking to 
the advancement of the Indian in enlightenment which leave him 
free as* a man to develop according to the natural laws of social 
evolution. 

Second. To provide through our open conferences the means 
for a free discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of 
the race. 

Third. To present in a just light the true history of the race, 
to preserve its records and emulate its distinguishing virtues. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship and to obtain the rights 
thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal department to investigate Indian 
problems and to suggest and to obtain remedies. 

Sixth. To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may 
be detrimental to the race. 

Seventh. To direct its energies exclusively to general prin- 
ciples and universal interests, and not allow itself to be used for 
any personal or private interest. 
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The existence of the Society of American Indians means that 
the hour has struck when the best educated and most cultured 
of the race should come together to voice the common demands, 
to interpret correctly the Indians heart, and to contribute in a 
more united way their influence and exertion with the rest of 
the citizens of the United States in all lines of progress and 
reform, for the welfare of the Indian race in particular, and 
all humanity in general Obviously this noble movement is a 
tremendous imdertaking, but it was* ushered in amid general 
good wishes of church and state. It is at once a bold and a 
most praiseworthy step. The Society is managed solely for and 
by the Indians, and no one without Indian blood can be an active 
member, yet the white friends of the cause are welcomed most 
cordially as associate members. The membership at present is 
more than a thousand, over five hundred from the best of each 
race. A hearty co-operation with each other will produce splen- 
did results ; and, while conscious that he must do his full share 
in bringing order out of chaos, the red brother does not iorgd 
to remind his white brother that the nation which created the 
problem must assist in its solution and that the motto shall be: 
"The honor of the race and the good of the country shall always 
be paramount." 

We were overjoyed by the fact that we could assemble so 
many civilized and educated men and women of vision from 
our scattered tribes who were in dead earnest and who were 
willing to pay the price of hardship and self-sacrifice as pioneers 
of the movement. We were not without our foe who said: 
"Don't listen to those blind dreamers !" "Don't lend yourselves 
to their false dreams !" "Their hopes are over-rosy." But some 
of our dreams have already been realized far beyond our e3q>ec- 
tations. Our suggestions, proposals, and advice have been re- 
ceived with kindly consideration everywhere. We aided in liber- 
ating two hundred and sixty Apaches who had been held in bond- 
age as prisoners of war for twenty-six years, and persuaded 
Congress to appropriate $300,000 for land and homes for them. 
We helped the Cayugas in getting $247,000 due them from the 
State of New York. The murderer of Desota Tiger is in irons, 
thanks to some of our active and associate members and to Hon. 
Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Aflfairs. Desota Tiger be- 
longed to the Everglade Seminoles of Florida and was a re- 
spected member of his tribe. An Indian woman out west tried 
to get her money through the Indian agent and was put off 
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time and again by some excuse or another for a year or two, 
and finally wrote to our Society for its service and received her 
money in three weeks. The fate of a $50,000 item in the last 
Indian appropriation bill was uncertain; it was for the educa- 
tion of about two thousand Papago children ; but the bill passed, 
including the $50,000 item for the Papagos, and with our as- 
sistance. Then, too, the Society is advocating the passage of 
the Carter Code bill and the Stephens amended bill, both of which 
look to the solution of the Indian problem. Nor is this all. 

The foregoing statement of things achieved is only a glimpse 
of what we have done and what we desire to do in co-operating 
with the government. We must work in harmony in order that 
we may succeed in performing our mutual supreme duty. The 
Government has charge of $900,000,000 worth of property for 
the three hundred thousand Indians under its care ; $100,000,000 
worth of timber land, but will this timber be turned into lumber 
for the use of Indians, or will it be turned over to some corpora- 
tion? Again, the Government holds $60,000,000 in cash for our 
national wards. What shall be done with it? These subjects 
are of vital interest to the Indian. Besides all this there are 
millions annually appropriated by Congress for our civilization 
and education. The Society of American Indians asks: "Are 
we getting a proportionate good out of this vast expenditure? 
Is it doing full justice to the tax-payers?" 

The Madison meeting was the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the organization, and it re-aflfirmed the platform of the Third 
Annual Conference which took place at Denver, Colo. 

The Madison Conference placed the financial situation of the 
Society in a better light. Up to this time the Society was kept 
in motion apparently by a few who supplied more than their 
share of energy and much of the sinews of war; our treasury 
was forever in sore need of funds'. We lived a from hand to 
mouth existence, and our financial inability was almost the 
death of us. We thought of Uncle Sam with our $60,000,000 
in cash, but by our principles* we could not ask for one cent 
of it for the good cause; and by our principles we must not 
deviate an inch from the trail we are following and must ever 
look to the "Goddess of Liberty" to play the role of fairy god- 
mother. It is a comfort to know that we are free to go forth 
and create Indian public opinion among the white people and 
the Indians. The past is beyond recall. But the present oflfers 
opportunities for redeeming the past and for redress. We are 
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writing and making a new history and we can avoid the errors of 
our forefathers and plan a new day for the Indian American. 
Let us so shape our policy for his education that it will cease to 
be decultural, but become constructive; and blame him not if 
he refuses to become an imitation white man; if he bows not 
the knee to commercialism, or fails to admit that the white man 
is the ultimate model of the best citizenship or of noblest man- 
hood. 
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The Rohin^s Song 

By Alnoba Waubunaki. 

H£N darkness' hours have nearly gone, 
In leafy haunts before the dawn, 
A cheery sound through Woodland floats; 
It is the Robin's liquid notes. 

When, with the creeping of the light — 
The pleasant worid burst into sight, 
Comes ringing through the swaying trees 
The Robin's song borne by the breeze. 

When darkened skies obscure the sun. 
When springtime rains have just begun, 
Swinging in his leafy bower 
Sings the Robin through the shower. 

When with the stopping of the rain 
The glowing sun comes out again, 
Still cheery through the misty haze 
I hear the Robin's song of praise. 

When reddened sun begins to send 
The signal that the day shall end, 
I hear a song in cadence rare, — 
It is the Robin's evening prayer. 

Dear Robin of the solitude 
How much you teach of gratitude ! 
How much of faith and trust you bring 
To saddened hearts that cannot sing I 

♦Contributed especially to the Quarterly Journal S. A. I. 



The League of Peace 

A Fragment 



By Gawasa Wannzu (Seneca). 

SINCE before the coining of the pale intruder this great 
peace pact has endured. A race of red men became 
nation indeed, and all surrounding nations came to the council 
hall at Onondaga to bear gifts of good will or tribute as they 
sued for favor." 

So spoke my sachem as he looked at me with a gaze so piercing 
it burned to my very soul. 

"When Hiawatha, as you call him, came to the last great union 
council he recited every law, and with Ji-gon-sa-seh, the Mother 
of a Nations, and Deganawidah, he bound the Five Nations into 
one, to stand forever as a memorial to the fact that men may 
be brothers indeed and reason out their differences and not resort 
to war. Speak the name of Deganawidah with low breath, — 
it is a sacred name. He was the mind, the thought, the silent 
maker of our Confederacy.'* 

The sachem looked at me again and paused as he turned 
over the pages of a book I had handed him. Then he con- 
tinued. 

**Not one who has read our history can deny that our constitu- 
tion was an instrument of peace and a model for human govern- 
ment. I sit in my log cabin by this creek as my great grand 
sires sat in their bark lodges ages ago and I laugh or I weep as 
I think of the thoughtlessness of hiunan kind." 

The Sachem's* head bowed low and he leaned upon a curiously 

carved staff. He was an Onondaga and a Fire Keeper of the 

Six Nations, or likewise called the Iroquois Confederacy. His 

reservation lay only seven miles from Syracuse, N. Y., and within 

it was the council lodge of the Onondaga and the Capitol of the 

Six Nations' Confederacy. The stream of which he spoke was 

Onondaga Creek, the water-way of Hiawatha in the olden day. 

The chief, Atotarhoh, by name, spoke in his rich rolling native 

tongue. His deep set black eyes* were moist as he had uttered 

his last words. He bent, silent for a full ten minutes during 

which he scarcely moved, then in the flicker of the fire light he 

lifted his face into the changing play of dancing lights and 

shadows. 
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"My brother of the Great Hill people," said he at last, "I 
have a message for you. You shall be my runner and shall 
bear my words to the world." 

Stooping to a comer of the fire place he lifted up a basket 
filled with a dried herb. It was oyenkwa-oweh, the sacred in- 
cense used on occasions when invocations were made. He filled 
his hand with the crushed leaves and cast them on the coals in 
the open grate. 

"Do thou now listen," said he as he cleared his throat, "As 
my word is true, I lift my words on this smoke as it ascends 
to our Creator. My words are the truth or he will strike me dead 
for mockery. 

"So now again do thou listen. We were a nation and a con- 
federacy before we knew of these pale younger brothers. We 
had a constitution woven in our wampum belts and strings of 
shells. We had our laws and international regulations. At 
Onondaga we planted a peace tree, under whose branches all 
nations might come and sit. Its four white roots ran to the four 
directions and all men could find this peace tree. Our founder, 
Deganawidah, brought our nations together in a peace never 
broken between us. We are here to-day even after the great in- 
vading pale nations of our younger brothers tried to drive us 
away, so enduring is our great binding law. 

"Again do thou listen. Bear this message to the pale younger 
brothers. Long before we knew them we gave our women the 
right to nominate every civil officer in our government. We 
guaranteed to them the ownership of all land and all buildings. 
Towns of long houses were prosperous and our states well ruled 
when our women made the sachems by their voices*. 

"What in vanity the younger brothers call now 'the initiative, 
the referendum and the recall' we had centuries ago in our 
forest empire. We were then a mighty people and our dominion 
was from the East Salt Sea to the Warm Water Gulf afar south ; 
it ranged west to the Long Muddy River and north to the Big 
Cold Bay. Alas, we were compelled to preserve peace by sub- 
duing the rebellious and jealous tribes about us. 

"Again do thou listen. We were faithful to our allies of 
the crown of England. Our nation divided because of loyalty 
to our compact, and some went in to Canada, there to set up 
again a confederacy. Here we stand as a monument. There 
they sit as a memorial to the idea of peace and friendship be- 
tween nations. One hundred years ago we were the allies of 
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the United States, and our Canadian brethren the allies of Great 
Britain. To-day each branch of the Iroquois League is an inde- 
pendent nation, and every treaty says this is so. We are still 
Iroquois. We have a message to all men. Our 'great minds* 
have called out clearly in voice and in deed. Aye, they have 
served well. The world has heard. 

"In the old days in our religious council, the Hodeosa, we 
called the roll of our illustrious sachems and chanted the peace 
hymn we call 'Hail, to the Noble (Hai-i Royaneh!) To-day I 
shall call the roll of men who have taught our pale younger bro- 
thers' great lessons in peace and valor. Remember, then, and do 
thou listen ! Remember Dekanawideh, author of our peace pact, 
builder of our government. Remember Hayowentha (Hiawa- 
tha), the orator and spokesman, the kind concilliator. Remem- 
ber Garangula, Shikillimy, Skenandowa. Remember Colonel 
King Hendrick, the friend of Sir William Johnson, the sage 
and counsellor who fought and died that English might be 
spoken here. Remember Captain Joseph Brant, the loyal friend 
of England, the gentleman and student, the supporter of churches. 
Remember Logan, the Mingo-Cayuga whose kinsmen have just 
been paid for stolen lands.* Remember Red Jacket, the orator 
whose logic never yet has been answered. Remember Handsome 
Lake, the peace prophet and temperance reformer. And so re- 
member Complanter, Blacksnake and Old King. 

"Do thou continue to listen to the roll of those who made our 
name famous and who spread Iroquois thought as a fine oil over 
the brains of men, — ^they who for our great name lived and 
died! 

"Remember the men and women of a century ago who fought 
to repel British invaders from our border: Colonel Farmers 
Brother, Capt. Little Billy, Capt. Young King, and many others. 
Remember, too, the score of Oneida women who dressed like 
men and bore muskets to preserve their nation and bring strength 
to the United States. 

"Then in later days when again war broke out as a devouring 
wild beast, our men still willingly served!" 

The old man waved his arms upward as he called the names of 
his country's heroes. The ascending smoke of the incense, burst- 
ing like a cloud from the smouldering back log, cast strange, 
vapory shadows on his rugged bronzed features. Glistening tears 

♦Governor Wm. Sulzer, of New York, ordered that the Cayugas be paid 
$264,000, after they had sued in State courts for 117 years. 
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were coursing down his cheeks as* his emotion stirred beyond 
his control. 

"So continue to listen," his voice almost choked, "and re- 
member! Then came our younger men trained in schools and 
colleges. They led our young warriors into the fight It was 
our country, and it seemed but a duty to preserve the federa- 
tion that we had advised the men of the Thirteen Fires* to 
form. How often did we call upon Sir William to unite his 
colonies! And now so soon the great bonds were to be sun- 
dered because of disagreement over black men. So we, two, 
fought to preserve the Union. Three hundred from the Senecas 
enlisted. Many more from the other tribes joined the army. We 
gave them Captain and Doctor Jacob Jemison, a naval surgeon, 
and Dr. Peter Wilson, a Cayuga sachem, as a surgeon in the army. 
He was our special pride, as a graduate of Dartmouth and 
Bellevue. We gave them Gen. Ely S. Parker, the military secre- 
tary of General Grant. He was the great sachem of the Senecas 
and the advisor of his people, and once Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. We supplied other men who merely fought, but did so 
faithfully. 

"So, likewise, our Canadian brothers gave men to their nation, 
doctors, writers, soldiers and business men. Who can rival Dr. 
Ohronhyateka, the great Forester and Fraternal expert, or Pauline 
Johnson, the sweetest poetess of Canada! 

"Remember, then, that all these men and women spread Iro- 
quois ideals to the world, and like a leaven do they spread through 
the land. Even to-day we have our young men who, proud of 
their noble blood, prove that they are royaneh (noble) and 
that within them is the "orenda" that pushes them on to achieve- 
ment. 

"Who, then, shall seek to beguile us, who shall seek to rob us, 
to slander us as cumberers of the ground, and stamp our history 
as one of savages! 

"Continue to listen and remember to relate all I have told you, 
for even the histories of our pale younger brothers attest my 
words. Our nations and our confederacy stood for great ideals. 
We so stand now as ever. 

"Three centuries have passed since we first met the pale in- 
vaders. Each year of the three hundred has been marked by 
the increasing encroachments and demands of this pale people. 
They are thoughtless and build their civilization in bricks and 
iron wheels, forgetting to conquer the savagery and selfishness 
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of their own hearts. Alas*, they know not as a race that they 
have branched off wrongly and are using their precious en- 
dowments for exploitation. So three great nations have come 
experiment. The strongest forces of arms brought against us 
to us only to confuse us. How could we tell the difference be- 
tween what was true and what was false until we had suffered 
by French, Dutch and English; the most subtle legal proceed- 
ings and the pressure of public opinion all have operated to 
push us into eternity or to the west lands beyond the Mississippi. 
But do thou remember we are Iroquois, Men of Men, and we 
linger even now in our old dominion of Ganona.* We are red 
men and Iroquois, independent and undismayed, even in the 
Empire State of the greater nation. Aye, we are red men still 
in the very heart of civilization !" 

The old sachem's voice rang with the vibration of deep 
emotion. He paused and looked searchingly at me once more 
and then cast another handful of incense in the fire, as he 
said: 

"Listen well, and forget not to tell the pale younger brothers 
this message I give you. Tell them to truly follow the way 
of peace, to follow peace that leaves their own souls at rest with 
themselves and brings a repentance that will wipe away the 
memories of wrongs. Tell them to live truly as brothers and 
friends and cease to struggle to devour one another, for that is 
not peace. It is not the love our founder taught and not the 
charity their great teacher exorted them to follow. If they will 
remember this, then shall we have no more trouble and they 
shall in truth be happy! 

I promised solemnly to do as Sachem Atotarhoh had ordered, 
and as I gave him my hand and withdrew it he turned back his 
coat collar and showed me an emblem fastened there. It was 
the copper eagle of the mounds. Three letters stood out upon 
the circled border. They were "S. A. I." 

And then I knew that the man of the old regime had joined 
with the man of the new in a peace pact, and in a fraternal bond 
that over-stepped the mere thought of tribe or nation and linked 
all red men as* one people, "for the honor of the race and the 
good of the country." 

As he has sp<^en, so I have spoken. 

*A native name for New York. 



The Indian Must Assume Responsibility 
if He Demands Rights'" 



By Hon. Wiu4am Howard Taft. 

T AM glad to have the opportunity of sending a word of grect- 
-■- ing to a Society organized for the uplift of the American 
Indian. 

One significant and hopeful sign, prophetic of good results, is 
the fact that the more advanced representatives of the race are 
awaking to a realization of their duty and privilege of extending 
a helfMng hand to their more backward brothers. This idea is 
prominent in the formulated beliefs and stated objects of the So- 
ciety. The proposition that the Indian is entitled to a voice in 
the settlement of the problems affecting him is so clearly correct 
that argument in its support would be superfluous. 

Another proposition embodied in the statement of the beliefs 
and purposes of the Society is "that Indian progress depends 
upon awakening the abilities of every individual Indian, the real- 
ization of personal responsibility for self and race, and the duty 
of responding to the call to activity." The Indians are being 
absorbed as individuals into the body politic, and this process will 
be more rapid in the future. The problems pressing for solution 
are not so much those relating to the Indian as a race, but cnore 
those affecting him as an individual, and even of the latter the 
more important are those affecting him as a citizen, or potential 
citizen. Citizenship involves more than benefits to the individual. 
There are obligations and burdens toward the community which 
he must recognize and assume. Any plan for the development of 
the Indian as an individual must, to be successful, include efforts 
to impress upon him the fact that he must accept the responsibili- 
ties if he demands the benefits of citizenship. 

The Society of American Indians has great possibilities for 
good and I wish you every success in the undertaking. 

♦From the letter of President Taft to the Secretary, written in 1912. 
1% 



Our Indebtedness to the American Indian 



By Leo J. Frachtenberg. 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 

CIVILIZATION and culture are the result of an extensive co- 
operative system to which every individual inhabiting our 
globe contributed and still contributes his share. No achieve- 
menty be it literary, economic, or scientific, has ever been ac- 
complished by a single man or group of people without the aid 
that has resulted from the efforts of those who had previously 
directed their energies toward the attainment of a certain goal. 
Our present philosophical systems owe their origin to the studies 
of human mind and nature made by ancient and medieval 
scholars. Our writers draw their inspiration from the 
works* of their predecessors, and our great scientific inventions 
have been facilitated by the former endeavors of the savants 
of all nations. Thus, our present civilization consists of an in- 
finite number of elements contributed by every people, every 
nation, and every race of this universe. American culture, for 
instance, has been effected by the combined eflforts of the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, Slavs*, Semites, Mongols and 
others, each of these groups contributing its particular, typical 
portion. 

It should not, however, be supposed that only the higher and 
more advanced types of nations participate in the creation of a 
certain given civilization. In this respect everybody's co-opera- 
tion is invited and welcomed, and no services, even those of a 
most primitive character, are rejected. We Americans, espe- 
cially, who are probably the most civilized and advanced people 
in the world, owe a great portion of our progress and success to 
primitive races, above all to the American Indian. How many 
of us, will, in blissful ignorance, underestimate and even ridicule 
the intellectual prowess* of the red man, and boast of the superior 
attainments of the white race? And yet, many of our accom- 
plishments may be traced directly to the assistance received from 
the "red skin." An examination of our culture reveals to us 
the fact that the influence of the Indian on our civilization has 
been far-reaching and comprises every phase of our intellectual, 
political, social, agricultural and industrial life. 

A few years ago the late Dr. Chamberlain, of Clark University, 
3 197 
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tabulated a list of the contributions made by the Indian race to 
our civilization. To that list the present writer has added fur- 
ther material, a mere glance at which will convince us of the 
fact that we owe a great deal to the Indians of North and South 
America. 

Of the fifty States and Territories that form this great Union 
of Stars and Stripes, twenty-five derive their names from native 
Indian words; while the number of cities, mountains, lakes, 
streams, and bays that owe their appellation to Indian descriptive 
terms is legion. Our daily speech abounds in terms and expres- 
sions that have been taken from the various Indian tongues. It 
is estimated that over 300 words of our present vocabulary have 
been borrowed from such sources. One only has to think of 
expressions like buccaneer, canoe, cannibal, chocolate, coyote, 
hammock, hurricane, hickory, mahogany, maize, moccasin, pam- 
pas, potato, quinine, raccoon, skunk, squaw, tobacco, toboggan, 
totem, tomato, tuxedo, wigwam and others, to get an idea of 
the extent of this system of borrowing. 

But the red man did not confine his contributions to our vocabu- 
lary to single words only. There are a number of phrasies in 
our language which owe their origin to the Indian mode of 
speech. How many Americans to-day use expressions like fire- 
water, squaw-man, pale-face, medicine-man, happy-hunting- 
grounds, to bury the hatchet, to smoke the pipe of peace, to go 
on the war-path, etc., without knowing that these are phrases 
taken from the Indian languages? In some instances' we have 
received from the Indian words and ideas that have become pow- 
erful factors in our daily life. I shall mention only caucus, 
Chautauqua, mugwump, and Tammany. Can anyone imagine 
American politics without "caucus?" Can anyone think of the 
city of New York without its "Tammany?" 

Let us now turn our attention to the field of literature. What 
a wealth of material has been offered by the Indian to our writers 
past and present! Indian life and traditions have been an in- 
exhaustible source of inspiration to English-speaking novelists, 
poets, and dramatic writers. Bryant's "Prairies," Longfellow's 
"Hiawatha" and "Burial of the Minnesink," Whittier's "Mogg 
Muggone," Lowell's "Chippewa Legend," Cooper's "The Last 
of the Mohicans," Dryden's "Indian Queen," Campbell's "Gert- 
rude of Wyoming," and many others, are literary products that 
were inspired by the red man. The literary fame of men like 
Defoe, Kingsley, Lew Wallace, Bandelier, King, Haggard, and 
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Robertson is due mainly to their narratives of Indian life. And 
if we add that during the last decade our painters, sculptors and 
musicians have become gradually attracted by Indian subjects, 
we shall have a complete picture of the great debt which we owe 
to the Indian of North and South America in the field of litera- 
ture and art. Furthermore, our history, so resplendent with 
brilliant characters, has been embellished, — thanks to the red 
man, — ^by a number of heroes who could easily adorn the history 
of any nation. Pocahontas, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Brant and others 
have won for themselves a place in the annals of mankind and 
have contributed their share to the glorious past of our Nation. 
But the bulk of the Indian's contribution to our civilization and 
ctdture does not lie in our intellectual and literary attainments. 
It is our material life that owes him an everlasting debt and 
upon which he bestowed benefaction after benefaction, gift after 
gift. Take our commercial life, for instance, of which we are 
so justly proud. Who thinks to-day of the fact that our rail- 
ways and railroads follow exactly the paths, made, trodden, and 
kept up at an enormous sacrifice, by the ancient, pre-Columbian 
Indian? As the late Dr. Chamberlain says, "It was not an 
empty boast when, in 1847, ^^ Iroquois chief appealed to the 
white man for help upon the following grounds:" 

"The Empire State, as you love to call it, wa^ once 
laced by our trails from Albany to Buffalo ; trails that 
we had trodden for centuries; trails worn so deep by 
the feet of the Iroquois that they became your roads of 
trcn/el, as your possessions gradually ate into those of 
my people. Your roads still traverse the same lines of 
commerce which bound one part of the Long-House to 
the other. Have we, the early possessors of this land, 
no share in your history?" 

Our industry, stupendous as it is, has been enriched by a 
number of substantial devices which we learned from our red 
neighbor. Every grocer knows and appreciates the value of 
amotto, the famous dye for staining cheese and butter, but 
he is not aware of the fact that it has been given to us by the 
Indian. In like manner we received from the red man the 
cochineal, a red tinge for animal fibers and for coloring certain 
foods, and also a score of other dyes. Ornamental timbers and 
dye-woods we owe to the previous knowledge and experimenta- 
tion of the Indian; and the various uses to which we apply 
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mahogany and logwood to-day are the results of his early, though 
primitive, enterprises. Llama wool, alpaca, hemps and fibers are 
other industrial articles imparted to us' by the Indian widi a 
generous hand. But above all, by showing us the usefulness trf 
caoutchuc (India rubber), whidi we employ nowadays so exten- 
sively in mending old things and forming new ones, the American 
native has won the right to claim the everlasting gratitude of 
our manufacturers. And these items by no means exhaust the 
long list of contributions made by the Indian to our industrial 
progress. 

Our agriculture, too, has been touched by the beneficial in- 
fluence emanating from the Indian, for he has taught our farmers 
the use of fish manure, the burning over of fields as a prepara- 
tion for planting, the planting of com on hills, and many other 
important methods. One need not necessarily be a farmer to 
appreciate the value of these agricultural innovations. The fish- 
erman to to-day in following his occupation, still resorts to a 
number of devices that originated with the Indian. Thus, he is 
indebted to him, among other things, for the use of the fish weir, 
for the method of catching fish by means of narcotic poisons, 
and for the practice of catching eels* and salmon by torch-light. 
In like manner, the hunter received his share from the primitive 
American, learning from him the application of the blow-gun, 
so as not to injure the skin of the animal, and the method of 
trailing and capturing larger animals and wild beasts. 

It has been remarked that we Americans could not live with- 
out recreations. Has it ever occurred to us how much we owe 
to the Indian in this particular respect? We love to go "canoe- 
ing" in the stimmer; we devote ourselves to "tobc^ganing" and 
"snow-shoeing" when our streets and hills are covered with 
snow; our sons in college bend their energies upon winning a 
"lacrosse championshio" for their alma mater ; our South Ameri- 
can neighbors spend a great deal of their time in playing raquette, 
but few of us know that these pastimes have been handed down 
to us by the Indian. Even our comforts and luxuries are not 
free from this all-comprising influence. Panama hats*, Navajo 
blankets, hammocks, moss bags, moccasins, snow-goggles, dog- 
sleds, micmac grass, all these are gifts of the aborigines. And 
tobacco, this curse and blessing of our civilization, does it not 
come from the Indian? Even if we have to admit that tobacco 
is doing an enormous damage to our communities, are we to 
blame the Indian for it? The fact remains that its cultivation 
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has become the basis of prosperity in a number of our States 
and other countries. 

If the above-mentioned gifts have entitled the Indian to our 
everlasting gratitude, his contributions to our supply of food 
have made him the real benefactor not only of our own country, 
but also of the whole world as* well. By teaching the early settler 
the planting of potato and maize, he has changed, as if by a 
magic touch, hitherto bare and uncultivated regions into thrifty, 
prosperous States. Suffice it to say that without the cultivation 
of potatoes and com Ireland, northern Germany, Roumania, and 
a number of our wealthiest States would be nothing but wild, 
unoccupied regions. And the generosity of the Indian did not 
stop here. There is a vast amount of items in our daily food 
that we received through the direct or indirect mediation of the 
Indian. Tomatoes, squash, hominy, pumpkin, Lima Beans, pine- 
apple, custard apple, persimmon, cacao, vanilla, manioc, agave, 
guava, artichokes, quinoa, pemmican, chewing gum, peanuts and 
maple sugar are only some of the articles obtained from the red 
man. And we must not forget that drinks like mate, labrador 
tea, chocolate, cocoa, pulque and chicha are of Indian origin. 

The last, but not least, contribution made by the Indian has 
been in the field of medicine. Aside from the fact that our fore- 
fathers resorted very often to the medical treatment of Indian 
doctors like Joe Pye in New England, and that even to-day we 
hear so much about Indian cures* and Indian remedies, our great 
medical and surgical progress has been greatly facilitated by the 
Indian. Can any one conceive of the present state of surgery 
and medicine without cocaine, quinine, yerba santa, cascara sag- 
rada, jalap, jaborandi leaves and curari? And these are drugs 
and antidotes for which we are indebted to the previous knowl- 
edge and experimentation of the Indian. 

Such has been the contribution of the "red skin" to our civili- 
zation and culture! And how was* "Poor Lo" rewarded for his 
services by the "superior" race? If we should constitute our- 
selves into a public court and judge honestly our actions toward 
the Indian and those of the Indian toward us, the verdict would 
decidedly not be in our favor. We have robbed the Indian of 
his soil, we have broken his spirit, we have debauched his mind, 
we have undermined his health, and doomed him to destruction. 
The valiant "Wild Son of Yesterday" is no more! His life be- 
longs to the past, and he is slowly dragging his weary feet to 
the grave, which we, his "brave conquerors," have dug for him. 
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But while leaving this world for the unknown fields, where he 
expects to be united with his ancestors in eternal beatitude, the 
Indian takes* with him the proud knowledge that his aboriginal 
life here has not been useless, that he has contributed his share 
to the civilization and culture of mankind, and that this name will 
never be forgotten. To use Dr. Chamberlain's words, "He be- 
queaths to posterity manifestions of a useful existence that are 
more lasting than moniunents of stone or marble ..." for in 
the words of one of our poets — 

"The memory of the Red Man, 
How can it pass away. 
While his names of music linger 
On each mount, and stream and bay?" 



To My Friends The Indian Graduates 

By Gabe E. Parker. 

AT a local meeting of the Society in Philadelphia last winter 
a Committee was appointed to ccxnmunicate with Indians 
who are graduates of Government schools inviting their attention 
to The Society of American Indians as the one national organiza- 
tion through which Indians can assist each other. You are urged 
to give this your personal consideration as your individual oppor- 
tunity to render service directly to your people and your country. 
Those of our race who have educational advantages and have had 
the chance to learn the ways and means of present conditions and 
requirements of life are under obligation to their less fortunate 
brethren to oflFer a helping hand. 

The Indian has an illustrious past with many deeds of valor and 
qualities of virtue to ccxnmemorate his natural worth, but his 
future must be carved by more dextrous hands with untried tools, 
in strange material. With assistance and perseverance there can 
be no doubt of the result, and it is your duty to contribute of 
your blessings to the end that the American Indian shall occupy 
that honorable and useful position in the life of the nation. 

The affairs of the tribes are fast merging into the life of the 
nation and the councils of the many tribes should give place to 
the great council of The Society of American Indians, where the 
social, political and economic welfare of the American Indian 
shall be freely discussed for "The honor of the race and the good 
of the country." Your co-operation is needed and we believe 
you will regard this as your opportunity to serve your people. 
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Education of the American Indian* 



By Henry Roe-Cwud (Winnebago), 

EDUCATION is for life,— life in the workaday world with all 
its toil, successes, discouragements and heartaches. Edu- 
cation unrelated to life is of no use. "Bducare" — education is 
the leading out process of the young until they know themselves 
what they are best fitted for in life. Education is for complete 
living — that is, the educational process must involve the heart, 
head, and hand. The unity of man is coming to the forefront 
in the thought of the day. We cannot pay exclusive attention 
to the education of one part and aflford to let the other part or 
parts suffer. Education is for service — ^that is, the youth is led to 
see the responsibilities as well as the privileges of his education, 
so that he lends a helping hand to those who are in need. In- 
dian education is no exception to these general principles. 

The educational needs of the Indian can be best seen in the 
light of his problem, — he has before him a two-fold problem, the 
white man's problem and his own peculiar racial problem. The 
problem confronting the white child is the Indian's problem for, 
if the goal for the Indian is citizenship, it means' sharing the 
responsibilities, as well as the opportunities, of this great Re- 
public. 

The task of educating the American young is a stupendous 
one. The future welfare of the American nation depends upon 
it. Children everywhere must be brought into an appreciation 
of the great fundamental principles of the Republic as well as' the 
full realization of its dangers. It required long, toilsome march 
of peoples across the waters to give us our present-day civiliza- 
tion. Trial by jury came by William the Conqueror. America's 
freedom was at the cost of centuries of struggle. America's 
democracy is* the direct and indirect contribution of every civilized 
nation. The wide-open door of opportunity was paid for by un- 
told sacrifice of life and labors. The sturdy and brave frontier- 
man, the gradual extension of transportation faculties westward, 
the rise of cities on the plains, so great and rapid has been this 
progress, that already the cry of conservation of our natural 
resources is ringing in our ears. 

♦Delivered before the Mohonk Conference, Oct. i6; submitted by 
title before the Society of American Indians' Conference, Oct. 6-11. 
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To lead the white youth of the land into an appreciation of 
the history of American institutions, into their meaning for this 
generation and the generation to come, so that somewhere in the 
course of his education he feels possessed of some permanent 
interest which commands all his ambitions and devotion, is no 
small task. 

Along with these great blessings there are the national dangers 
stalking through the land. I need but mention them. 

The stupendous economic development has meant the amassing 
of great and unwieldy wealth into few hands. It has meant the 
creation of a wide gap between the rich and the poor. The in- 
dustrial order has been revolutionized by the introduction of 
machinery. There has now grown up the problem of the rela- 
tion of labor and capital. Our railroad strikes and mine wars 
are but symptoms* of this gigantic problem. Immigration and the 
consequent congested districts in our cities has put the controlling 
political power in the hands of the "boss." There is the tene- 
ment problem of physical degeneracy and disease. It requires 
no prophet to foresee the increase of these problems and dangers 
owing to the war now raging across the sea. The desolation of 
those countries, the inevitable tax burdens, will mean an even 
greater influx of immigration into this country. 

There is the problem of "fire water" that has burned out the 
souls of hundreds of thousands, to say nothing of the greater 
suffering of wives, mothers, and children. There is the big 
national problem of race prejudice. Is* America truly to be the 
"melting pot" of the nations? 

These are the problems confronting the white youth, and, I 
repeat, they are the Indian's problems, also. Beside this, the 
Indian has his own peculiar race problem to meet. 

There is the problem of home education. Education in the 
home is almost universally lacking. The vast amount of educa- 
tion which the white child receives in the home — a great many 
of them cultured and Christian homes, where between the age 
of ten and fourteen the child reads book after book on travel, 
biography, and current events; — goes to make up for the deficien- 
cies of the public schools. The Indian youth goes back into 
homes that have dominant interests altogether different from 
what he has been taught at school. I have seen many a young 
man and young woman bravely struggle to change home condi- 
tions in order to bring them into keeping with their training, 
and they have at last gone down. The father and the mother 
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have never been accustomed, in the modern sense, to a competi- 
tive form of existence. The father has no trade or vocation. 
The value of a dollar, of time, of labor, is unknown in that 
home. The parents* have not the insight into educational values 
to appreciate the boy's achievements and to inspire him further. 
What is to be done under such circiunstances? In many cases 
he finds himself face to face with a shattered home. The mar- 
riage problem, the very core of his social problem, stares him 
in the face. Many a young man and woman, realizing these 
home conditions, have gone away to establish a home of their 
own. As soon as the thrifty Indian accumulates a little prop- 
erty his relatives and tribesmen, in keeping with the old custom 
of communal ownership of property, come and live at his ex- 
pense. There was virtual communal ownership of property in 
the old days under the unwritten laws of hospitality, but the 
ommission, in these days', of that corresponding equal distribu- 
tion of labor plays havoc with the young Indian home. 

What is the Indian youth to do under such circumstances? 

The Indian has his own labor problem. He has here a race 
inertia to overcome. The sort of labor he is called upon to do 
these days is devoid of exploit. It is a change from the sporadic 
effort to that of routine labor calling for the qualities of self- 
contrcd, patience, steady application, and a long look ahead. 
Shall he seek labor outside the reservation? Shall he work his 
own allotment? What bearing has his annuity money and his 
lease money on his labor problem? Does it stifle effort on his 
part? Does it make him content to eke out a living from year 
to year without labor? If he works, how is he to meet the 
ubiquitous grafter with his insistence upon chattel mortgages? 
How is he to avoid the maelstrom of credit into which so many 
have fallen? 

The health problem of the Indian race may well engage the 
entire attention and life work of many young Indian men and 
women. What about the seventy to eighty thousand Indians 
suffering now from trachoma? What about thirty thousand 
tubercular Indians? Is this due to housing conditions? 

There is the legal problem to which special attention was 
called in this conference. Is* the Indian a ward of the Govern- 
ment, or a citizen? What are his rights and duties? His legal 
problem involves his land problem. Ought he to pay taxes? 
Will he ever secure his rights and be respected in the local courts 
unless he pays taxes? Is not this question most fundamental? 
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Shall the Indian youth ignore the problem of religion? Of 
the many religions on the reservation, which one shall energize 
his life? Shall it be the sun dance, the medicine lodge, the 
mescal, or the Christian religion? Shall he take in all religions, 
as so many do? What do these different religions stand for? 

There is* finally the whole problem of self-support. If he 
is to pursue the lines of agriculture, he must study the physical 
environment and topography of his particular reservation, for 
these in a large measure control the fortunes of his people. If 
the reservation is mountainous, covered with timber, he must re- 
late his study to it. If it is a fertile plain, it means* certain other 
studies. It involves the study of soils, of dry farming, irriga- 
tion, of stock-farming, of stock and sheep raising. The Indian 
must conquer nature if he is to achieve his race adaptation. 

My friends, here are problems of unusual difficulty. In the 
face of these larger problems — city. State, and National, as well 
as the Indian's own peculiar race problem, and the two are in- 
extricably interwoven, — what shall be the Indian's preparation 
to successfully meet them? What sort of an education must 
he have? Miss Kate Barnard told us something of the problem 
as it exists in Oklahoma. Into this maelstrom of political chi- 
canery, of intrigue and corrupting influences of great, vested 
interests, shall we send Indian youth with only an eighth-grade 
education? In vast sections of that Oklahoma country 90 per 
cent, of the farms of white men were under mortgage last year. 
It means that even they with their education and inheritance were 
failing. Well might one rise up like Jeremiah of old and cry 
out, "My people perish for lack of knowledge," — knowledge of 
the truth as its exists in every department of life — ^this can truly 
make us free. 

The first effort, it seems to me, should be to give as many 
Indians as are able all the education that the problem he faces 
clearly indicates he should have. This means all the education 
the grammar schools, secondary schools, and colleges of the land 
can give him. This is not any too much for the final equipment 
for the leaders of the race. If we are to have leaders that will 
supply the disciplined mental power in our race development, 
they cannot be merely grammar-school men. They must be 
trained to grapple with these economic, educational, political, 
religious and social problems. They must be men who will take 
up the righteous cause among their pec^le, interpret civilization 
to their people, and restore race confidence, race virility. Only 
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by such leaders can race segregation be overcome. Real segre- 
gation of the Indian consists in segregation of thought and in- 
equality of education. 

We would not be so foolish as to demand a college education 
for every Indian child in the land irrespective of mental powers 
and dominant vocational interests, but on the other hand we 
do not want to make the mistake of advocating a system of educa- 
tion adapted only to the average Indian child. If every person 
in the United States had only an eighth-grade education with 
whidi to wrestle with the problems of life and the Nation, this 
country would be in a bad way. We would accelerate the pace 
in the Government grammar schools of such Indian youth as 
show a capacity for more rapid progress. For the Indian of 
exceptional ability, who wishes to lay his hand upon the more 
serious problems of our race, the industrial work, however valu- 
able in itself, necessarily retards him in the grammar-school until 
he is man-grown. He cannot afford to wait until he is twenty- 
four or twenty-five to enter the high school. This system is* 
resulting in an absolute block upon the entrance of our ablest 
young people into the schools and colleges of the land which 
stand open to them. There are hundreds of the youth of the 
oriental and other native races in our colleges. As an Indian it 
is impossible for me to believe that the fact that there are almost 
no Indians' under such training to-day is due to the failure of 
my race in mental ability. The difficulty lies in the system rather 
than in the race. According to the census of the last decade, 
there were three hundred thousand college men and women to 
ninety millions of people in the United States, or one to every 
three hundred. In the same proportion there should be one thou- 
sand college Indian men and women in the United States, taking 
as a total population three hundred thousand Indians. Allowing 
for racial handicaps, let us say there should be at least five hun- 
dred instead of one thousand Indian college men and women. 
Actually there is not one in thirty thousand, and most of these in 
early life escaped the retarding process in the Government schools. 

This is not in any way disparaging the so-called industrial edu- 
cation in the Government Indian grammar schools, such as Car- 
lisle, Haskell, Chilocco. Education, as education that seeks to 
lead the Indians into outdoor vocational pursuits, is most neces- 
sary. Our Government Indian Bureau feels the need for voca- 
tional training among the Indians, and I am very glad that it 
does. Productive skill we must have if we are to live on in 
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this competitive age. However, in this policy of industrial train- 
ing for the Indian youth the Government should not use the 
labor of the students to reduce the running expenses of the dif- 
ferent schools, but only where the aim is educational, to develop 
the Indian's efficiency and mastery of the trade. Recent Con- 
gressional charges of shifting students from one trade to an- 
other, so that they master no trade, have been made and the 
charges sustained. I worked two years in turning a washing 
machine in a Government school to reduce the running expenses 
of the school. It did not take me long to learn how to run a 
washing machine. The rest of the two years I nursed a grow- 
ing hatred for that washing machine. Such work is not edu- 
cative. It begets a hatred for work, especially where there is 
no pay for such labor. The Indian will work under such con- 
ditions because he is under authority, but the moment he be- 
comes free he is going to get as far as he can from it. I, per- 
sonally, would hail the day with joy when the Government In- 
dian schools can redeem the moral discipline of even drudgery 
work connected with the schools by some system of c<xnpensa- 
tion of value received for work expended. Others before me, 
such as Dr. Walter C. Roe, have dreamed of founding a Chris- 
tian educational institution for developing a strong native Chris- 
tian leadership for the Indians of the United States. I, too, have 
dreamed. For, after all, it is a Christian education that is going 
to solve these great problems confronting the Indian. Such an 
institution is to recc^^nize the principle that man shaU not live 
by bread alone and yet at the same time to show the dignity and 
divineness of toil by the sweat of one's brow. The school is to 
teach self-support. The Indian himself must rise up and do 
for himself by the help of Almighty God. It is to be Christian 
education, because every problem that confronts us is in the last 
analysis a moral problem. In the words of Sumner, ''Capital 
is another word for self-denial." The gift of millions for In- 
dian education is the people's self-denial. In whatever activity 
we may enter for life work, we must pay the price of self-control 
if we are to achieve any degree of success. The moral qualities, 
therefore, are so necessary for our successful advance. Where 
shall we look for our final authority in these moral questions? 
We must look to nothing this side of the Great Spirit for our 
final authority. Having then brought into the forefront of 
the Indian race men of sound morality, intellectual grasp, and 
productive skill, we shall have leaders who are like the great 
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oak tree on the hill. Storm after storm may break upon them, 
but they will stand because they are deeply rooted and the 
texture of their soul is strong. 



Commissioner Sells Visits Hampton 



HON. CATO SELLS, Commissioner of Indian AflFairs, vis- 
ited Hampton Institute on November 22d. The Commis- 
sioner was with Oscar H. Lipps, Superintendent of Carlisle 
School, and John Francis, chief of the Education Division of the 
Indian Bureau. The avowed purpose of Commissioner Sells' 
visit was to discover the secret of Hampton's success and to 
imbibe the spirit of its enthusiasm. 

After spending Sunday with the 45 Indian boys and girls at the 
Institute, the Commissioner affirmed that all that had been said 
concerning Hampton was in his opinion more than justified. He 
commented on the definite purpose and deep earnestness he found 
in the student body. 

While at Hampton, Ccmimissioner Sells remarked upon the 
vast property holdings of the Indians, stating their value as about 
a billion dollars. White men are waiting to determine whether 
or not the young Indians can demonstrate their capacity for self- 
support. If the young Indians fail, then the next generation will 
not be given an opportunity, for by that time the white race will 
have sufficient excuse for appropriating what the Indians have. 
"Young Indians," he continued, "must meet new conditions and 
do the things that their mothers and fathers could not do, thereby 
justifying themselves and those who come after them." He 
repudiated the doctrine that the Indian is a vanishing race, and 
added that the Indians should be treated in the personal and 
property rights just as so many white persons under like condi- 
tions. 

The Commissioner most emphatically stated that no man ought 
to be Commissioner of Indian AflFairs who is unwilling to throw 
himself on the altar of the red race, regardless of criticism, cen- 
sure, and misunderstanding that may come to him. To the Indian 
he said that the problem of learning how to do things worth 
while in life is the serious problem that all Indians must face. 
This is the problem that Hampton has been helping Indian stu- 
dents to solve for half a century. 



Can the Apache Children in Arizona Receive 

Higher Education Without the Consent 

of Uneducated Parents ? 



By Hoke Smith, (Apache), 

MORE or less has been written and said of the necessary 
needs and wants of the different Indian tribes* located 
in the different parts of the United States, but for a long time 
the cousins of the famous Geronimo, the White ^fountain 
Apaches in Arizona, have wondered when and where they come 
in for consideration. Their needs and wants are many and 
are entirely emergency in nature, requiring immediate considera- 
tion by the proper authorities. 

The White Mountain Apache tribe comprises about 90 per 
cent of full bloods and nearly all others are half-breed Chiricua- 
hua Apaches'. 

The census, showing a population of 2485 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, is an increase of 88 over that of last year. 

Out of 826 school population, 217 are attending boarding 
school, 116 days school, 7 non-reservation schools, 231 not physi- 
cally able to attend any school, and 255 should be in school for 
whom no provision is made. 

The ruling of the Government that no children of any age shall go 
to non-reservation school or off the reservation without the con- 
sent of the parents does not at all agree with the outlook of the 
boarding and day schools of the reservation. These schools arc 
required to accomplish so much and no more. They only iH'ing 
boys and girls to where they want something different, better, 
and on a larger scale. I have personally known of several 
cases where an ambitious boy came to the agency and asked for 
a transfer to a near-by non-reservation school. He was referred 
to his parents only to be disappointed. The boy knew that the 
old folks did not want him to go to school at all, and urged the 
agent to send him against his parents' wishes, but the agent did 
not have the authority to gratify the boy's ambition, being bound 
by Government regulation to honor the wishes of the parents who 
have no way of knowing what education means. 

The old Indians, or "the old timers" as they are often called, 

are perfectly satisfied as* they are to-day and for the simple rea- 
210 
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sons that they do not know that there is a better way of living 
and how to more truly enjoy the results of honest labor. But 
just so long as the sending of their children to school is left en- 
tirely in their hands the Apaches (who are ignorant of the value 
of schools) they will be as they are to-day fifty years hence, and, 
as at present, they will lack knowledge of the harm done by not 
permitting their children to be educated. Thus they will con- 
tinue to be a burden to the Government and an injury to them- 
selves and their children, and yet not be not wholly to blame. 
While the old Indians can do many things that some of us can- 
not do, and are educated in their own ways, they have not had 
the opportunities to adjust themselves to the new conditions as 
some of us have had. 

The natural resources in grass and timber of the reservation 
are sufficient for the maintenance and education of the 2,485 
Indians of the White Mountain Apache tribe without the con- 
tribution of a cent from the Government. 

This tribe in reality is one of the richest in the United States, 
but unless the money derived from the use of their lands, and 
money to be made on their extensive timber, is put to the very 
best school advantages, the Apaches will never make good citi- 
zens. At present it will not do to invest their money in roads 
and bridges, as advised by some of our pretended white friends. 
In the case of this particular tribe the Government should use 
their money to educate them before trying to make bridges. 

The only industries in which there is much hope for these 
Indians is that of cattle raising and lumbering. The timber has 
not much value until there are means for transporting the lum- 
ber to market. The timber should be cut under the direction of 
intelligent and honest foresters. It should be sold and the pro- 
ceeds should be placed to the credit of this* tribe and expended 
for them under the authority of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Those of us belonging to this tribe who have learned through 
the advantages of Indian schools how to write and read are in- 
deed very glad to read the different items on the Indian question 
by our present Commissioner covering new strength of mind and 
body, new ideas, inspiration, and hope for the future. 

The members of the tribe desiring to do something for the 
best interest of their people earnestly request that the Society of 
American Indians devise some method whereby Indian children 
over 15 years of ages of this particular tribe, can obtain higher 
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education if they so desire without the consent of their parents. 
We believe that money used for Indian education is a wise 
expenditure and not a waste, neither a charity nor payment of 
a debt, but a wise investment returning as good proceeds progres- 
sive, useful men and women who live the life worth living. 



Your Double Duty 



SOMETIMES a man or woman's attention is fastened upon 
things so close at hand that they neglect to look up and get a 
broader, wider, clearer vision of life and duty. We believe that 
it is the duty as well as the privil^^e of every Indian to become a 
member of this Society. That conviction receives strength when 
we read the words of a great white man delivered to a group of 
resolute Indian young men and women. At Hampton there are 
45 of the most promising Indian youth in the country. This is 
what Commissioner Cato Sdls said to them : 

"When you go home, give value for value received. On no 
race of people rests so great a responsibility as on the Indian 
young men and zvomen today. You have the opportunities of 
education. If you fail to make use of these opportunities, the 
next generation will not have them. You must look beyond the 
mere duties and details of today. You must not come here simply 
to get a good education. 0)me because you have the vision to 
accomplish something for your people." 

There is a world of truth in these words of Judge Sells. We 
wish that every Indian might study the inner meaning of this 
advice. Then we wish that every Indian youth might see that 
he must not only accomplish something for himself but go far 
beyond self and accomplish something for his people. Upon 
the Indian there is a double obligation. My Indian friend, it is 
not enough to be doing fairly well. The necessities of your race 
demand that you exert yourself to the utmost. Your people need 
that service and the world expects it. Upon your shoulders rests 
the fate of the race, — your race. Your response measures the 
depth of your character. 



The Legal Status of the American Indian" 



By Arthur C. Parker^ (Seneca), 

TN all stages of civilized society the great bulwarks safe- 
-■- guarding its integrity are interdependent. Thus, the social 
economic, intellectual, and religious conditions of a people depend 
very largely upon their legal condition, and vice versa. 

In our attempt to civilize and assimilate the Indian we have 
neglected to afford him one of the most vital rights of mankind, 
that of a definite legal status. This has never been determined, 
and the Indian has been variously called a "domestic subject"! 
and "a perpetual inhabitant with diminutive rights."^ The In- 
dian as neither citizen, alien nor foreigner has occupied and now 
occupies a precarious position in our national life. We legislate 
for him and then tell him his fate is in his own hands. In the 
same breath we also tell him three other things," that he cannot 
sell his own land, or use his own money held by the Govern- 
ment, and that he is not subject to taxation as other able-bodied 
men are."|| We rely upon religion and education, coupled with 
industry, to accomplish the sought- for ends with the Indian, but 
until there is provided a definition of the Indians' legal status 
in their various groups and bands, human beings will continue 
to go to waste, and religion, education and industry will suffer 
for lack of af^reciation. These civilizing forces will fall as 
seed upon ground only fertile in spots. Shining examples of 
religious and educational training will continue to be the excep- 
tion rather than the usual. 

Definite legal status in an organised community has an im- 
portant psychological value. It is for want of this subtle psych- 
ological asset that the Indian suffers most greviously. It is the 
root of most of his material evils. Witness the change that has 
come upon the red man of the plains in the last fifty years. The 
old initiative and independence have been crushed out of the 
masses, and in spirit "the poor Indian" is low indeed. Whatever 
Sitting Bull as a man may have been, he expressed a great 
thought when he exclaimed to General Miles: "God Almighty 

♦A paper read at the Lake Mohonk Conference, October 14, 1914. 
tAttorney General Cushman. 

tU. S. vs. Bridleman, 7 Fed. Rept., 898, et seq. Gibbons vs, Ogden, 
7 Wheaton, 189, etc. 
J|F. A. McKenzie, "The Indian," p. 30. 
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made me; God Almighty did not make me an agency Indian, 
and I'll fight and die before any white man can make me an 
agency Indian." He expressed his horror of surrendering a 
known status for one he could not know. In his native state 
each Indian knew what his status was. It was a part of his* in- 
tellectual life to know it. He felt himself a man and a master. 
In his present state, wherein he is ruled over and thought for, 
he feels himself the insignificant non-represented minor and ward 
that he is. Not knowing what his rights are or what will come 
next, he becomes chronically despondent, careless, and often 
degenerate. Out of an undefined status and the resultant un- 
certainty springs the host of evils deplored by the church, the 
school, and the Federal departments. These evils are treated 
with much solicitude by the moral and social forces of the 
country, but no one seems to recognize a deeper l)ring cause. 
Congress, urged by many petitions, steps in and legislates upon 
the symptoms of the disorder, failing likewise to see a cause 
beyond. 

In my various* writings I have frequently used the term, "the 
legal status of the Indian," but I find that this term is not well 
understood by some quite familiar with legal expressions. One 
newspaper editor misquotes and even mildly scores me for "urg- 
ing the legal status of the Indian," thinking I mean immediate 
citizenship. For the sake of clearness let me present my defini- 
tion: 

The rights and duties, the privileges and restraints 
that an inhabitant of an organized community may en- 
joy or be obligated to by the laws of the country, and 
that he with the citizen body and the courts clearly 
knows, constitute his legal status. 

There is confusion and anarchy if there be no definition of 
what those rights and obligations* are. There is demoralization 
and misery where there is incomplete or obscure definition, for 
then the very foundation of society is insecure. The feeling of 
insecurity as a conscious or subconscious factor means the com- 
ing of all evils'. The reservation Indian has his heart strangled 
by the fears that beset him. He does not know what will happen 
next. He knows that something is being done to him and per- 
haps for him, but having little or no part in its initiation his 
interest may be only a morbid one. He cannot help matters one 
way or the other. This produces a paralysis of every virile 
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mental force. It is appallingly true that the majority of reserva- 
tion Indians do not even know what their rights are or where 
or how to turn in case of difficulty. A well-educated Indian 
woman in pleading for her tribe three years ago said: "My 
people don't know when they are citizens and when they are 
not. They send word to the Department, 'We want thus and so/ 
and the Department sends word back, 'You are citizens of the 
United States; we cannot do that for you.' Then they send 
for something else, and word comes back, 'You are wards of the 
Government ; we cannot grant you that.' Now in what position 
do we stand ?" Out of this uncertainty a feeling of helplessness 
and hopelessness arises and with it all too often ambition dies. 
The people then only improvidently drift through existence, 
greedily grasping at every chance claim or snatching at every 
pittance meeted out. The sense of thrift and attainment is thus 
destroyed. Religion and education cannot be appreciated by a 
desponding people. CiTnUzation conveying its religion and edu- 
cation must be consistent in the acts it performs and provide for 
a legal status for its wards, or hopelessness will continue and 
faith languish. Let me then say to the conscientious friends of 
the Indian that a determination of the Indians' legal status is by 
far the most important matter affecting the welfare of the red 
r(Ke in the United States to-day. This fact is plainly pointed out 
in Professor McKenzie's book, "The Indian," a work that I 
urge every student of Indian affairs to study with care. It is 
by far the most lucid analysis of Indian matters now in print, 
yet I venture that this modest author has not placed his thesis 
in the hands of more than a dozen members of this conference. 
Reservation Indians are broadly divisible into two grades, the 
pure ward and the allotted citisenrward. The allotted Indian 
having his limited patent to a parcel of land is theoretically a 
"taxed Indian." The chances are, however, that he pays no 
taxes and has but a hazy notion of what true citizenship means. 
A further review of the classes of Indians* reveals the non-taxed 
ward, the taxed allottee, the non-citizen Indian, and the citizen 
Indian. Out of this classification, though natural and legal 
exigencies, all sorts of combinations arise to make definite 
status a diflicult thing to determine. The result is confusion and 
endless litigation, to the congestion of the Indian Oflice and the 
delight of the claim lawyer. Another view of the inequality of 
status is shown by a survey of the Indians in the various States. 
Indians' of like capacity and situation, as has already been 
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pointed out by Professor McKenzie, in Oklahoma are citizens, 
in New York non-citizens. Allottees in Nebraska are citizens, 
in Wyoming non-citizens. The allotted Indian may or not be 
a citizen according to the state in which he dwells, notwithstand- 
ing Federal control over all. In the State of Wisconsin, citizen 
Indians are wards of the Nation; in Maine, of the State; in 
New York, Indians* are wards of both State and Nation. In 
North Carolina, 7,000 Indians are citizens of the State and not 
of the Nation. But whatever the Government may intend by 
citizenship to the Indian, the Indian allottee usually finds the 
name a mere fiction, and that although a citizen of the United 
States he has a Federal agent ruling his destiny. In many cases 
this is most humiliating, as I might illustrate by examples. 

A consideration of these facts reveals the significant conclu- 
sion that no series of definite grades has ever been established 
that in a uniform way will lift the Indian from a state of pure 
wardship to complete citizenship. The lack of a definite series 
of steps has led to much miserable confusion and prevented any 
true freedom. In realization of these facts the Denver plat- 
form of the Society of American Indians states: "Of all the 
needs of the Indian, one stands out as primary and fundamental. 
As long as the Indian has no definite or assured status in the 
Nation, so long as the Indian does not know who and what he 
is and what his privileges and duties are, there can be no hope 
of substantial progress for our race. With one voice we declare 
our first and chief request is that Congress shall provide the 
means for a careful and wise definition of Indian status through 
the prompt passage of the Carter code bill." This paragraph 
affords an idea of what the Indians themselves, through their 
leaders and their friends, think of the matter. The Carter code 
bill here mentioned is* one introduced by the Society of American 
Indians in 1912, its operative passage being as follows : "That the 
President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed to 
appoint a Commission of three men qualified by legal and sociolo- 
gical training, as well as by acquaintance with Indian affairs* and 
needs, to study the laws governing and the circumstances affect- 
ing the various tribes and groups and classes of Indians and to 
report [in a given period] a codified law determining the status 
of the Indians of the United States in accordance with existing 
legislation and the future best interests of these natives." 

It is my belief that the report of such a commission would be 
most illuminating. The draft of a codified law that it would sub- 
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mit, onc€ passed by Congress, would provide the means for 
bringing the Indian up definitely, step by step, until he entered 
the status of complete citizenship. It would work to determine 
the status of the various groups* in such a manner that every In- 
dian might know, and every citizen might know, what the rights 
of and duties of every Indian were, without resorting to litiga- 
tion about it or appealing to the Interior Department. Citizen- 
ship would be the goal ahead. There would be nothing behind 
to look back toward. This would then be a spur to endeavor and 
the road to citizenship would be definite and secure. 

In passing, it may be said that if a revised code and the re- 
quirements of the bill could be met by a private commission, or 
one such as suggested by Senator Robinson or Professor Moore- 
head, the boon would be most welcome. It would seem, how- 
ever, that a special commission of well equipped, highly paid men, 
appointed by the President, would have the greater weight with 
Congress. We only ask, however, that the thing be done. 

Professor McKenzie, in the Journal of Race Development* 
points out the need of the principles for which we have argued 
and presents' a table suggesting a plan for dividing the Indians 
into grades. He suggests, for the purpose of outlining his plan, 
that the Indians who are wards be classed as, first, tribal wards 
holding communal land, and, second, allotted wards holding land 
in severalty and having allotted trust funds. Over the communal 
Indian ward there would be governmental control of land and 
trust funds through agency administration. The allotted ward 
would have Federal supervision of land contracts and trust- 
fund expenditures. The second class of grades would be the 
citizen-ward and the full-citizen Indian. The citizen-ward would 
hold his land in fee, have control of his own funds and have a 
legal standing in the courts. The Government would have a 
review of his contracts prior to signature, or within three months 
thereafter. The citizen Indian would have all privileges and dis- 
abilities of the rank. This plan, which is not at all revolutionary, 
is used only as a suggestion for arranging the series of grades, 
without arguing the adoption of it without further consideration. 
A commission once appointed might hit upon some other happy 
plan of similar nature as a working basis for a better grasp of 
the situation. 

In the working out of the plan as suggested, every Indian of 

♦Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1913. Republished in the Quarterly Journal, S. A. I., 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1913. 
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every grade would know exactly what his legal status was; what 
his rights, duties, responsibilities, and restrictions were. He 
would know how he might relieve himself of his restrictions and 
disadvantages and step upward to a higher grade, and finally into 
the status as a contributing, sustaining, positive element of the 
country in which he lived. The courts, the Federal Indian 
Bureau, and the citizens of the country would have full knowl- 
edge of what a classified Indian was and how to deal with him. 
The feeling of certain status, of legal security, the knowledge 
of a definite goal ahead, would afford the culture forcing incen- 
tive most necessary to bring the Indian into our national life 
as a healthful efficient factor. 

This plan provides for a new epoch in Indian affairs. Once 
the legal status is determined and a series of grades established, 
there will be a more rapid transition from lower to higher stages. 
Justice will then become a more common matter and civilizing 
agencies profit by the happier minds* of the people. The path 
to freedom and self-government will be paved and we shall 
mark the passing of "ward" and "subject," and ultimately give 
to the Indian now possessing "diminutive rights" every right that 
the Nation vouchsafes to its sovereign people. 



A GREAT FRIEND'S ADVICE. 

"Contact from now forward must be more and 
more with the whites; influences being sometimes 
very good and sometimes very bad. As a friend 
of the Indian I have given much time and consid- 
erable substance. The effort of the Indian from 
within individually and collectively, must be the 
prominent factor in developing Chrictian Citizen- 
ship. 

"I value the Quarterly Journal and feel it gives us 
some of the best current Indian literature. Value 
your history and your inheritance as much as you 
wish to aspire to Christian citizenship and attain it 
as rapidly as possible, assuming all responsibilities 
equally with privileges." — B. M. IVistar, in a letter 
to the Editor. 



Why Most of Our Indians Are Dependent 

and Non-Citizen* 



By Gen. R. H. Pratt. 

IN THE three hundred years since European civilization be- 
gan grasping what is now the United States, the hunting re- 
sources sustaining three hundred thousand natives have dis- 
appeared and a development of the soil and other resources 
bountifully maintaining a hundred millions of civilized people 
has been substituted. The civilized people have increasingly ad- 
vanced the country and themselves into marvelous prosperity 
and foremost nationality, among other accomplishments import- 
ing, civilizing and absorbing into citizenship ten millions of black 
aborigines from the Torrid Zone of another continent. During 
this same period and under the same control of the civilized 
people the native aborigines have been segregated from the other 
population and so abominably treated as to become helpless, 
wasted by disease, and even abject, and so dependent as to lead 
civilized people to give ten millions of dollars annually to keep 
up the separation. 

These fortunate and unfortunate and most contradictory re- 
sults and conditions have a perfectly logical explanation, show- 
ing that the praise in the one case and the blame in the other is 
due absolutely and wholly to the contrivances of the civilized 
people and not to any lacks of the native people. 

Unity of language and industry are first essentials to the unity 
of peoples. 

Using the great law of necessity, "In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread," in one case enforced activity, health, and 
productiveness among the millions, and setting aside of that law 
in the other case bred idleness and disease and all their ills among 
the thousands at vast Government expense for support and care. 

The System manages the red aborigine, and by expensive 
segregating in tribal masses makes our citizens pay vast money 
for all the spectacularity, folly, and failure of it. 

The System and reservation are essentially co-ordinated in one 
great function to keep the Indian from merging into the national 
life, which merging would in itself have utilized and saved him. 

"Reservatingf* and segregating the Indian in tribal mas'ses 

'^Submitted as a paper at the Society of American Indians' Conference 
Madison, Wis., Oct. 6-11, 1914. Read also at Lake Mohonk Conference, 
Oct. 16. 
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away from civilization not only continued his old life and kept 
him a burden, but it enabled his exploitation as a bugaboo, to the 
profit of notorious interests. 

"Comparisons are odious," but how can we make plain the 
odiousness of a system except by multiplying and urging com- 
parison? The black man was brough here and the ten millions 
of him made useful and citizen. The red man always here, only 
three hundred thousand of him, continued a non-citizen, made a 
pauper at a total Government cost of more than five hundred 
million dollars and a present annual outlay of more than ten 
million dollars. Men of all nations and every quality invited into 
the national family and promptly utilized and clothed with its 
freedom and citizenship until the influx reaches a million a year, 
more than three times as many in one year as all of our Indians, 
always here and yet denied these privileges. Did ever "straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel" have a more perfect illustra- 
tion of inconsistency? 

There is a tap-root somewhere in the Indians' case which is 
responsible for the inane monstrosity of his treatment and its 
resulting forlorn condition. That tap-root is the System adopted 
for his management. Placed in supreme control, every influence 
reaching the Indians must kow-tow to the system's over-lording. 
Its supremacy and importance hinges on thorough segregation 
and its ability to dominate every tribe and every individual Indian 
to control all legislation and all administration to that end. 

Whether tribally conspicious, numerous and noted, or few, 
remote, and unnoted, or whether individually obscure or risen 
to the dignity of national legislators, the System, with frequent 
army helps, has in one way or another brought every tribe and 
every Indian into subservience to the System's administration. 

If it is his land, the System suggests, engineers, and concludes 
the metes and bounds of that and the freedom of its uses*, always 
to the last degree, however, maintaining the System's grip. 

If through the System's methods he has large funds, they fall 
under the System's absolutism and are doled to him at the Sys- 
tem's option and oftener to the Indian's ruin than to his benefit, 
because the Indian has not been taught the wisdom of its uses 
and is easily led to pass it over to the greedy white man for a 
song or that which depraves. 

If it is his education, the System concludes that, both in its 
where and its* quality, always, however, with reference to such 
limitations as insure continued dominance by the System, never 
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with reference to full preparation for and individual escape from 
that dominance into the freedom of citizenship. 

If it is his industries, the Systan contrives the kind, quality, 
and quantity and the where and how he shall learn, and mainly 
where and how the industry is to be used, mostly under the Sys- 
tem's direction, and much of it under the System's pay. 

If it is the Indian's health, there the System has been pre- 
eminently supreme in working the Indian's ruin through using 
the despair of isolation, idleness, insufficient feeding, hovel hous- 
ing, neglect of sanitation, scant medical attention, and ignoring 
all the facts of the growth of disease and death and the causes. 
Through these the System has brought the Indians into such 
physical degeneracy and fatal disease as to make necessary its 
appeal to Congress to appropriate vast sums to build many hos- 
pitals to care for the scourges its methods produced and which 
these same methods still incite on a sx:ale so vast that no hospital 
resources can compass, cure, or atone for them. Do you want 
proofs ? Go with me to dozens of Indian reservations and I will 
show you right now the disease-breeding methods of housing and 
the vile conditions under which the Indians are forced to live and 
give you amplest proof of the inefficient care and scantiness of 
and disease-breeding food provided, and the harmful methods of 
issue. These alone are full warrant for the deplorable health con- 
diticms among our Indians, which conditions are not paralleled 
in the history of the world for prolonged, unconcerned, and in- 
famous cruelty. 

We made the negro work, and he increased in numbers and 
health. Egypt made the Israelites work, and they became a vast 
horde. 

Forced, hired, and persuaded tribally onto reservations and to 
come under the care of the System, the Indians by its methods 
have been deprived of all their old-time initiative and manly self- 
support. Their case has never been thoroughly and intelligently 
investigated by any discerning body directed thereto with a view 
to the adoption of a humane and supreme general course of action 
to which admistration must conform. Here is* where a wise, 
capable, and heroic Board of Indian Commissioners would have 
been invaluable. Each System's chief has been largely a law unto 
himself, but he oftener fell under the System's devious methods 
than dominated them. If what he proposed looked to the Sys- 
tem's perpetuity it passed. If System tenure was threatened, the 
System's machine used embargo and elimination, and this course 
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was applied to beneficent projects suggested or instituted in the 
field service by worthy employees working under the System. 

I said "forced." The Indian was forced into treaties- and onto 
the resulting reservations. Government officials wrote the 
treaties, and army presence compelled acceptance. Were the 
treaties then kept? General Sherman, who headed the greatest 
of all Indian treaty commissions, said: "The Government has 
made hundreds of treaties with the Indians*, and never kept one." 

Can't you see that being hindered from going outside the re- 
servation into civilization for his development in civilization com- 
pels the Indian to accept the totally inadequate opportunity for 
civilization doled to him on the reservation? 

I said "hired." Can't you see that rations is hire ; that annuities 
is hire ; that tribal homes schools is* hire ; that all the reservation 
machinery is hire to remain on reservations in tribal mases; that 
even allotment of lands contiguously in each tribe is hire to stick 
together, and that all these "hires" are hires to remain tribally 
under the System's* supervision, assuming that the system will do 
for them all that is necessary and that the Indians not being 
allowed to know any better became inevitably subservient to it? 
Can't you see that if the Indian could escape from the System and 
get out among civilized people, his eyes would open and he would 
then apprehend things as they are and be stirred to become a 
healthy factor in the country's affairs? 

Can't you see that if out of the millions of dollars appropriated 
annually we pay at the rate of forty-nine dollars for the support 
of purely Indian schools to every one dollar we pay to enable 
them to get into our general schools with the other children of 
the country, that the purely Indian schools become a hire to con- 
tinue racially separte under the System? 

Can't you see that if we reversed the order and paid forty-nine 
dollars for educating Indian youth in our own schools and among 
our people to every one dollar we pay for purely Indian schools, 
that our civilization would get into them forty-nine times faster, 
and that the same principle applies to all they must learn in order 
to become acceptable citizens? Does not every dollar we pay to 
educate emigrant children force them into our amalgamating 
common schools? 

Can't you see that all schemes to improve the Indian's stock 
and enlarge and manage its quantity and all their other resources 
tribally under the scheme's supervision become a hire to remain 
in tribal masses subordinate to the scheme? 
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Can't you see that all these contrivances mean the System's 
enlargement and continuance and little or nothing toward any es- 
cape of the Indian from that control out into real citizenship ? 

Can't you hear the System's pleading voice for prolonged con- 
trol in the emunciations urged on the public attention, "He is the 
original inhabitant and is so picturesque;" "He has such beau- 
tiful art ;" "such enchanting music ;" "We must improve but not 

transform ;" "He loves his* children ; we must not break up fami- 
lies ;" "His property must be protected," and many others of like 

quality? Are his picturesqueness, his art, his music, his Indian 

identity, his family relations, his property more important to be 

preserved than those of other men or the man himself? If in 

preserving these we destroy the man, where is the gain. When 

have we hesitated to encourage the breaking up of the families 

of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, or to promote 

the abandonment of their race qualities in order that we might 

gain and develop men of all races into our vast and unique body 

of citizens ? 

Is not all change of every sort transformation? Is* there an 
Indian anywhere in the United States that is not being trans- 
formed by his constantly changing environment? 

Was it not stupidity of administration to adopt as a Govern- 
ment purpose in Indian management the doctrine of "Improve- 
ment but not transformation?" 

Is it hard to see that if the same fraternity, brotherhood, and 
merging we used to unify the other races had been adopted in 
our relations' with the Indians, the Indians would long ago easily 
have become a useful and contented part of our population? 

Did we start right? Are we trying to get right? 

Will any good come from polishing up and improving a Sys- 
tem that destroys instead of saves ; that continually invents adroit 
ways to keep up separation rather than adopt well-proven and 
common-sense methods to bring about merging? 

Can't you see that Indian civilization and real independent 
citizenship means death to the Indian System? 

Don't you know that about the hardest thing in this world to 
get rid of is a system of any kind organized to handle somebody 
and their money and property so long as the money and property 
holds out? 

The so-called "Indian Problem" has always been the Indian 
System, never the Indian. 



The Menace of the Wild West Show 



By Chauncey Yei<W)W Robe (Sioux), 

YEARS ago some Indians chiefs went to Washington to sec 
the "Great Father," and whik they were in the city, an 
old army officer who used to fight these warriors on the plains in 
the west invited them to dinner and told of his experiences on 
the old frontier. One of the chiefs, who had no experience in 
table manners, imitated the old officer by eating whatever he saw 
the general eating. The general took some horse radish and 
spread it over his meat. The chief did likewise and, after test- 
ing a spoonful of it, hung his head and shed tears. The general 
saw his misery and asked, "My friend, why are you crying?" 
The chief replied, "My friend, I am thinking of how you and I 
used to fight each other on the plains and when I remember how 
my brother was nearly killed on the battle field it makes my tears 
come." 

I feel like the Indian chief in this case when I see the old hunt- 
ing and battle grounds of our forefathers', in which now civil- 
ization has taken place; but I do not come before you to-night 
with the intention of declaring a Sioux outbreak on the frontier 
settlement or to stir up a strife, but wish to call your attention to 
the evil and degrading influence of commercializing the Indian 
before the world. The solution of this question is now in the 
hands of the Government. 

It is now more than four centuries ago since Columbus came 
to our shores and claimed the country and gave us the name of 
Indians, and at the same time inaugurated the first Indian show 
by importing some of the Indians across the water for exhibition 
before the Spanish throne, and to-day the practice continues to 
exist in the wild-west Indian shows. 

Some time ago. Judge Sells, the United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, said: "Let us save the American Indian 
from the curse of whiskey." I believe these words hold the key 
to the Indian problem of to-day, but how can we save the Ameri- 
can Indian if the Indian Bureau is permitting special privileges 
in favor of the wild-west Indian shows, moving-picture concerns, 

and fair associations for commercializing the Indian? This is 

♦Delivered by Chauncey Yellow Robe, of Rapid City, S. Dak., at the 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Society of American Indians, held 
at Madison, Wis., October 6-11, 1914. 
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the greatest hindrance, injustice, and detriment to the present 
progress of the American Indians toward civilization. The In- 
dians' should be protected from the curse of the wild-west show 
schemes, wherein the Indians have been led to the white man's 
poison cup and have become drunkards. 

In some of the celebrations, conventions, and county fairs in 
Rapid City and other reservation border towns, in order to make 
the attraction a success, they think they cannot do without wild- 
west Indian shows, consequently certain citizens' have the Indian 
show craze. In fact, the South Dakota State Fairs always have 
largely consisted of these shows. We can see from this state of 
affairs that the white man is persistently perpetuating the tribal 
habits' and customs. We see that the showman is manufacturing 

the Indian plays intended to amuse and instruct young children, 
and is teaching them that the Indian is only a savage being. We 

hear now and then of a boy or girl who is hurt or killed by playing 

savage. These are the direct consequences of the wild-west 

Indian shows and moving pictures that depict lawlessness and 

hatred. 

Before the closing history of the nineteenth century an awful 
crime was committed in this great Christian nation. It ,was only 
a few days after the civilized nations of the world had celebrated 
the message of the heavenly host saying, "Pear not, for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people;" 
and "Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will 
toward men." A band of Sioux Indians, including women and 
children, unarmed, were massacred. The wounded were left on 
the field to die without care at Wounded Knee by the United 
States troops just because they had founded a new religion called 
"The Indian Messiah." This was a cowardly and criminal act 
without diplomacy. Twenty-three years afterward, on the same 
field of Wounded Knee, the tragedy was reproduced for "his- 
torical preservation" in moving-picture films and called "The Last 
Great Battle of the Sioux." The whole production of the field 
was misrepresented and yet approved by the Government. This 
is a disgrace and injustice to the Indian race. 

I am not speaking here from selfish and sensitive motives, but 
from my own point of view, for cleaner civilization, education, 
and citizenship for my race. We are here to-day to consider the 
means to find support for our cause in this present generation, if 
it is ever to be settled. We have arrived at the point where the 
great demands must be met. "To the American Indian let there 
be given equal opportunities, equal responsibilities, equal educa- 
tion." 



The Effect of Wild WesHng 



By E. H. Gohl, (Tyagohwens),* 

A DETERMINED stand should be taken by all true friends 
of our American Indians to discourage and prevent when- 
ever possible Indians making engagements with wild-west shows, 
theatrical troups, circuses, and most of the motion-picture firms. 
The Indian gains nothing of real value from the associations and 
environments he meets, and his pathway to self-help and pro- 
gress is interrupted and only too often seriously checked. 

Theatrical agents invariably take from the reservations the 
very element that should remain at home, — ^boys and girls still 
attending school, and adults who may not have attained steady 
habits of study or industry in school, on the farm, or in the shop. 

The smooth tempter and corrupter arrives on the reservation 
at the most opportune season, — early spring, when, after the long 
and dull winter months have passed, the blood in the Indian be- 
gins to move, for pleasure, excitement, or work, like sap in the 
maple, — and falls a ready victim to the briber. The Indian youth 
is thus robbed of the spring and fall months at school, and the 
adult is taken from his farm or trade at the very time he should 
be in his field or at his bench in the shop. 

From every point of view, touring the country with shows is 
demoralizing and a menace to the Indian. And all for a ''dollar 
a day and feed," with a good deal of the white man's "nough 
house" thrown in. A wild-west show's contract is simply a sheet 
of "guaranteed-to-catch fly-paper." Thousands of Indians have 
been deceived and stranded in far-away places and the "folks-at- 
home" had to pay their way back. 

Both sides lose, the white as well as the red man. The spec- 
tator gains no real knowledge of the manners, costtunes, and insti- 
tutions of the Indian. Show managers compel the red man to act 
the white man's idea of a war dance. All is burlesque. The 
whole thing is deception. 

There is one reservation where the circus agent in the future 
will most likely be asked to "please shut the door from the out- 
side." This is the Onondaga Reservation near Syracus^e, N. Y. 

Early in March, without the knowledge of the writer, an agent 
for a German circus, with headquarters at Berlin, Germany, was 

♦Mr. Gohl is an adopted clansman of the Onondaga. 
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successful in engaging i6 Onondaga Indians (12 men, 3 women, 
and I babe in arms) to tour Europe for nine months. The salary 
offered was a dollar a day and expenses. In due time they 
reached Berlin, and divided into two parties for two German cir- 
cuses*, each group having a western cowboy or leader. War broke 
out. One circus stranded at Trieste, Austria, the other at Essen, 
Germany. The German members immediately joined their regi- 
ments, and the Onondagas were abandoned to shift for them- 
selves. 

Realizing the situation, the writer wired the Secretary of State 
at Washington on August 5th to cable the United States am- 
bassadors' and consuls to locate, protect, and send home the In- 
dians. Six week later, after many telegrams and letters to Wash- 
ington, they were found, some at Hamburg and other at Stock- 
holm. Nine have reached the reservation and seven were to have 
sailed from Christiana, October 17th. 

The Indians who returned had a tale of hardship to relate; 
abandoned, days without food, suffering from bodily violence 
from German mobs, and arrested as Russian or Servian spies at 
every city on the way to Hamburg, though all had United States 
and German passports. All the Onondaga Indians wear the white 
man's clothing. 

Much credit is due Hon. J. R. Clancy, Congressman from Syra- 
cuse district, for the safe return of the Indians. He took the 
matter up most energetically with the State Department and 
carried the matter to a succes-sful issue. 

There are perfectly legitimate and wholesale engagements In- 
dians can make. No possible objections can be made to Indians 
taking part in local historical plays and pageants designed to cor- 
rectly portray historical or ethnological facts, when under the 
auspicies of colleges and historical societies in localities near 
their reservations. Such events stimulates the white man to ac- 
quaint himself with the real red man of the past and show the 
Indian of to-day as he is. Throughout the Eastern States at the 
present time, local historical events are being presented in the 
form of plays and pageants, and it is encouraging to note the 
increasing demand for archeologic and ethnologic accuracy in 
staging scenes in which the Indians occupy no inconspicuous 
parts. 

Only a few days ago the writer stood before the shelves of 
works on the New York Iroquois in the State Library at Albany, 
N. Y. Within a few minutes, five persons took from the shelves 
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books on this subject for reference or research. The contrast 
between the morbid curiosity to see the red man as a savage in 
war-paint and the desire to see the Indian as a fellow human 
being, with the aid of good books by the family fireside, is a great 
advance. Dr. P. G. Speck, in the January Quarterly Jowmol, 
makes a just plea when he says, "Educate the white man up to the 
Indian." 



Open the Court of Claims 

NOT all the legal tangles in Indian property affairs can be 
straightened out in a single year, but the discussion of the 
years past has made fairly clear what the intitial step should be. 
All the property claims against the United States government, 
whether they should prove to amount to fifty or even one hundred 
in number, should be given a prompt hearing and a final disposi- 
tion. With them out of the way another remedy or method will 
be at hand for the solution of the next large group of legal 
problems. 

The remedy is a simple one : Open the United States Court of 
Claims to Indian tribes and groups. There are of course many 
possible dangers involved in such a plan. Unless the measure 
adopted by Congress is carefully safeguarded, it will prove a 
source of new evils. The just settlement of the claims must be 
made as nearly certain as possible. The procedure should be 
made as inexpensive as possible for the Indian litigants. Exorbi- 
tant attorneys' fees should not be tolerated. No private fortune 
should come out of either Indian or government hands to attor- 
neys concerned in the case. 

Great care has been taken to secure an ideal bill. After care- 
ful consideration and upon expert advice as to what the provisions 
of such a bill should be, it was found that Mr. Stephens of Texas 
had, on February 3rd, 1912, introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives which met the ideal requirements to a remarkable 
degree. The Legal Aid Committee has deemed it wise to sug- 
gest changes in only 3 points, and the changes consist in mere 
additions calculated to safeguard the interests of both parties 
invdved in any claim and to facilitate the early and complete 
execution of the decisions of the Court of Claims, and in the 
omission, as indicated by stars in section 2, of a few words which 
omission it is believed will not affect the intent of the law but will 
remove a possible ambiguity in its wording. A just settlement, a 
prompt settlement, and a final settlement are the objects in mind. 
—From The Society's ''Appeal to the Nation," 



Results of the Madison Conference 



By F. a. McKknzie, Ph. D. 

T3EFORE every Conference of the Society of American In- 
•*^ dians there have been forebodings and fears. This was 
true this year. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to gather a body 
of Indians at their own expense of time and money to consider the 
solid and serious but intricate interests of their new difficulty. 
Th^y came from many tribes, situations, and places. Their ideas 
frequently do not agree. On various topics they see "rocks 
ahead." And yet where intensity of interest tends to divide, de- 
votion to race and society always held them together. Forgetful 
of minor questions, great principles or a frequent spirit of har- 
mony have brought the Society at the close of each Conference 
to more confidence in itself and to greater strength for the work 
that lies ahead. Harmony was the product, as well as the key- 
note, of the Madison Conference. 

This fact was illustrated in various ways. The re-election of 
the old officers was one of the evidences, not only of an appre- 
ciation of their services, but of a desire tO'' forget minor differ- 
ences, to forget errors, even if necessary — ^and all human agents 
are subject to errors — ^in order to demonstrate that the Society 
was harmonious and could maintain a course unchanged by the 
riffles of personal feeling. Of course there were differences of 
opinion, but they were plainly thrashed out in executive sessions 
and public meetings, and out of those frank discussions the in- 
tegprity of good intentions rose strong and clear above the errors, 
real or imaginary, of action, and furnished the basis of enduring 
confidence in each other and of solid harmony in the Society. 
And harmony based upon integrity and frank discussion is the 
only harmony worth while. 

The second evidence of harmony was the raising of $i,8oo in 
cash and subscriptions right at the Conference. A deep and 
united belief in the Society brought that sense of personal res- 
ponsibility which means effort and sacrifice. And as the mem- 
bers invest their money in the Society they are giving their hearts. 
Honest hearts can agree even when honest heads can not. 

This constunmation of harmony was matched by a forward 

movement of real significance. It was decided to have assistant 

secretaries to represent each considerable tribe in each state. 
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These assistant secretaries will serve in a measure as field agents, 
with the special object of enlisting new members in the Society. 
The plan means publicity, wide-spread knowledge of the pur- 
poses of the Society, a very much larger membership, and there- 
fore larger funds and larger power. The Society is rapidly to 
become the real spokesman for the wishes and higher interests of 
the Indian people. 

Conscious of its integrity, of its unity, and of its power, the 
Society decided that the moment had come for a more direct ap- 
peal to the President and the Congress of the United States for 
the consideration of those changes in legislation and administra- 
tion which they believe are imperative at the present moment 
With conviction profound and hearts united, the Society will ask 
for a hearing before the President of United States during the 
first week in December. It is believed that the President will be 
glad to receive the memorial of his Indian friends. 

The members of the Society and all their friends, so many of 
them as can, are urged to be present in Washington when the 
memorial is taken to the President. They are also asked to write 
at once to Mr. Dennison Wheelock, of West De Pere, Wis., 
chairman of the committee having the matter in charge, and to 
make all possible suggestions as to what that memorial should 
contain. Anyone who has knowledge of wrongs that need right- 
ing, and of legislation that needs passing, will do well to send their 
suggestions and information, so that it may be considered for 
incorporation in this document, which the Society hopes will so 
clarify the situation as to bring prompt action from the National 
Government. 

The Madison Conference did a great work for the Society. It 
opened the way for each member to do more for the good of the 
Indian people. Let us hope that each of us will do all that we 
can, and not forget that each can do something. 



Platform of Fourth Annual Conference, 
Society of American Indians 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Oct. 6-11, 1914 



THE Society of American Indians, in Fourth Annual Con- 
ference assembled, adopts and reaffirms the principles and 
purposes set forth in the platform of the Third Annual Confer- 
ence, and we urge upon our members increased activity in the pro- 
motion of those principles and purposes as the highest form of 
service to the American Indian. We call upon our own people 
to lay hold of the duties that lie before them, to serve not only 
their own race as the conditions of the day demand, but to serve 
all mankind. 

In this behalf our hearts go out in sympathy to our blood 
brothers, the struggling peons of Mexico, and we express our pro- 
found sense of gratitude to the President of the United States 
for his attitude on the Mexican situation. The cause of the 
Mexican Indian is our cause. They are attempting by force of 
arms, we by force of public opinion, to obtain equality before the 
law. 

We commend much of the good that has been accomplished 
by the present administration of the Indian Bureau, and we 
recognize in Commissioner Sells a man of lofty purposes, con- 
structive ability, and sincere devotion to the work committed to 
his hands. Nevertheless, we realize great needs not yet relieved 
on our reservations, and great fundamental changes necessary in 
our national legislation, policies, and administration. We look to 
the President, to Congress, and to the Commissioner of Indian 
Afifairs and his Bureau for immediate remedial measures. 

We reserve the further and specific demands of our Society 
for presentation in more detail in a petition and memorial to the 
President and Congress of the United States and to the Bureau of 
Indian affairs with regard to the need of a careful revision 
and codification of Indian law and the definition of Indian status ; 
the just trusteeship and distribution of tribal funds; the efficient 
allotment of lands ; the wise utilization of mineral and water re- 
sources; the settlement of tribal claims through the Federal 
Court of Claims; adequate education; and the just settlement 

of many specific grievances on the several reservations. 
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We call upon every man and woman of Indian blood to give of 
himself to the uttermost that our people may live in a higHer 
sense than ever before and regain in that sense a normal place in 
this country of free men. 

We equally invite to our standards an increased number of 
associate members of the other races to co-operate with us. 

Our final appeal is again to our own race. We have no higher 
end than to see it reach out toward a place where it will become 
an active, positive, and constructive factor in the life of this 
great nation. 
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History- Making News 



The Fourth Annual Conference of Indians and Their Friends 

THE Fourth Annual Conference of the Society of American 
Indians was held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., on October 6-11. 

It was in all ways a substantial success. The hearty co-opera- 
tion of President Van Hise, of the University, and the tireless 
efforts of Dr. C. E. Brown, of the Historical Society, gave the 
conference members a splendid opportunity for presenting the 
aims and purposes* of the organization. For Dr. Brown's un- 
selfish labors he was elected an honorary life associate. 

The Conference received its chief inspiration from the pre- 
sence of Prof. F. A. McKenzie, its chief patron and founder. 
Professor McKenzie had just returned from Paris, where he had 
lingered long during the Pan-European war, making certain so- 
ciological studies. 

The conference faced some grave problems but met them all 
in a way that brings the Society great honor. The sincerity with 
which the conference faced its problems demonstrated the depth 
to which its principles had gone in the hearts of its members and 
officers. It could not have achieved the success it did however 
without the moral backing given by the loyal associates who were 
present. They were able better than the Indian members to re- 
late just how the organization was regarded by the public. This 
assurance became the basis of a wave of enthusiasm that swept 
the conference on to new life. The Society now realizes in a 
measure its responsibility in both races. 

The conference decided upon the plan of establishing local 
centers on each reservation where information about the society 
might be had near at hand. The necessity of urging the accept- 
ance of our platform already announced at Denver led to the 
adoption of another plan. 

A large delegation of members will carry a memorial to the 
President of the United States, embodying the specific results and 
requests of the Conference. At that time a local meeting will be 
held in Washington, D. C, at which there will be many brillant 
speakers both Indian and white. 

The Madison Conference re-elected its entire Executive Com- 
mittee and Advisory Board. The administration of President 

Coolidge was thus highly commended. 
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Indian Conference a Success 

THE Fourth Annual Conference of the Society of American 
Indians was held in Madison, Wis., October 6 to ii. Very 
unfortunately the secretary and treasurer was unable to be pre- 
sent, and his absence was keenly felt. Because of the time con- 
sumed in deciding questions of organization, policy, and finance, 
there was less discussion of Indian affairs as a whole than in 
previous* years. As in most infant organizations, the annual dues 
and the few donations received have not met the expenses. The 
deficit was made up by the members present, and pledges were 
given which insure the beginning of an income for the future. 
All of the officers were unanimously re-elected, and it is hoped 
that Mr. Parker will see his way clear to give all his time to the 
Society. If this can be arranged it will be the beginning of its 
larger usefulness, and it is' justly felt that he is the one man who 
can carry on the excellent work already b^^n, especially as 
editor of The Quarterly Journal. A determined effort is to be 
made to make the Society more widely known, and local secre- 
taries were appointed on several reservations. It was suggested 
that this plan be followed also in the large Government schools. 
The constitution remains* as heretofore, except for the change 
necessary to permit the president's re-election. 

At the close of the Conference there was a general feeling 
that its affairs were on a firmer foundation than ever before, 
and that the good work already accomplished justified all the 
efforts that had been put forth. Mr. Coolidge spoke at one of 
the sessions of the active work of the Society in helping to free 
the prisoner Apaches, in getting larger appropriations* for the 
educatk>n, and in other lines of work. He also outlined what 
the Society proposes to do in the near future. It is hoped that 
the Robinson bill, which will codify the laws and determine the 
status of the Indian, may be pushed, and that the Court of Claims 
may soon be open to the native American, the only race in the 
country to whom it is now closed. 

The resolutions adopted are of the same broad character as* in 
former years, "For the honor of the race and the good of the 
country," their paramount idea. Commissioner Sells was thanked 
for his work in the Bureau, and recognized as a "man of lofty 
purposes, constructive ability, and sincere devotion to the work 
committed to his hands." 

Between fifty and sixty active members (those of Indian 
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blood) were present, as well ao a number of associate members 
representing various lines of work being done among Indians. 
With the great confidence felt hi the officers of the Society, and 
its infant stage successfully passed, it is believed to be ready for 
even greater usefulness than has marked its course since the be- 
ginning. — Miss C. W, Andrus in the Southern Workman. 

Reorganizing Carlisle Along More Practical Lines 

LOWER GItADES TO BE ELIMINATED AND TWO YEARS TO BE ADDED TO THE 

COURSE OF STUDY 

AS a result of Commissicmer Cato Sells recent visit at Car- 
lisle, and of his more recent joint conference with the 
Chief Supervisor of Indian Schools, the Chief of the Education 
Division in the Indian Office, and the Supervisor in Charge of the 
Carlisle School, it has been decided to abolish the Business De- 
partment and to discontinue the Tinsmithing and Carriage-mak- 
ing trades at Carlisle and to establish, in lieu of these, thorough, 
practical courses in Domestic Science and Agriculture. In his 
letter of instructions to Supervisor Lipps, under date of Sept- 
ember 25th, the Commissioner, in part, said : 

"I deem it advisable to immediately discontinue the Commer- 
cial Department, and you may take steps to carry out this ar- 
rangment at the earliest date practicable. You may also dis- 
continue the positions of tinner and the carriage-maker as soon 
as arrangements can be made, giving reasonable consideration to 
the occupants of these positions. There should be established 
for your school a very strong course along agricultural lines, 
and this placed in charge of an efficient instructor. There should 
also be established strong courses in domestic science and nursing. 

"With these additional courses, strong emphasis being placed 
upon all builders' trades, I believe Carlisle will be better equipped 
to fill her place in our system of Indian education. In strength- 
ening all these courses it may be that you will find it necessary to 
add one or two years. This may be necessary, for the success- 
ful completion of some of the industrial or vocational courses 
cannot be expected of pupils unless they have reached the age of 
young manhood or young womanhood and have been quite thor- 
oughly instructed in the common branches. To further arrange 
the courses of the school so you can concentrate your eflforts 
towards the instruction of advanced pupils, I deem it proper for 
you to limit your enrollment to pupils who have completed the 
third grade." 
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Practically every superintendent in the Indian school service 
has* long since conceded that one good, well equipped Commer- 
cial Department is amply sufficient for the needs of the entire 
Service. Haskell Institute has a splendid commercial department 
and has established a reputation for turning out successful 
graduates. Indian boys and girls desiring to take a business- 
course should go to that school. 

While the carriage-making and tinsmithing trades have served 
a useful purpose at Carlisle, the day is past when any large 
number of Indian boys can follow these trades* with profit. Be- 
sides, in order to lengthen out and strengthen the present courses, 
it was necessary to discontinue some of the less important trades. 
The annual appropriations for the Carlisle school will not permit 
of any material increase in expenses. As between shorthand, tin- 
smithing, and carriage-making, and definite and systematic in- 
struction in the more practical subjects of domestic science, agri- 
culture, etc., for Indian boys and girls, it is evident to all that the 
latter are far more essential and it was to be expected that Com- 
missioner Sells would so decide. 

Owing to the great distance of Carlisle from the Indian popu- 
lation and the consequent large expense of transporting pupils 
from their homes to tlie school, the only justification for its con- 
tinuance is its possibilities for giving advantages not found at 
schools nearer the homes of the Indians. In several respects Car- 
lisle has not kept pace with many of our splendid Indian schools 
in the West. But with the primary grades eliminated, with thor- 
ough, up-to-date courses in agriculture, dair)dng, domestic science, 
nursing and the builders' trades; with two more years added to 
its' academic department, and with the splendid opportunities for 
young men and young women to continue their education in some 
of the best eastern schools, there is no reason why Carlisle should 
not now enter upon a new era of prosperity and usefulness. 

There is still room at Carlisle for ambitious young men and 
young women — for boys and girls who want to make of them- 
selves men and women worth while. But Carlisle is not a "re- 
form school" nor is it a place to which Indian boys and girls may 
come for the sole purpose of "seeing the country and having a 
good time" at Government expense. Carlisle is ambitious to de- 
velop leaders and workers — men and women of stamina, indus- 
try, and character, and of these three the greatest is character. 
If students' bring much to Carlisle with them — much energy, 
ambition and determination — they will take much away with 
them when they return home. AH Carlisle has to ofifer is the 
opportunity — they must do the rest. 
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How Rodman Wanamaker Backs up His Belief 

TO BELIEVE in the red race and demonstrate that belief is 
all that the red man can ask of any friend. Oratory and 
sympathy without action are almost useless. 

We are gratified to find a man like Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, 
who backs up his convictions by action. He plans a greater 
achievement than the erection of the harbor statue. It is less 
spectacular but not less important. Indeed, it shows Mr. Wana- 
maker to be no idle seeker of sensational advertising. No man 
who builds good in human hearts can be that. Our proof is found 
in the following press item : 

"One of the best friends of the American Indian is Rodman 
Wanamaker, son of John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia," says the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, "It is Mr. Wanamaker's contention that the 
Indian is capable of receiving a higher education, of entering the 
professions, and of doing work of a noble, philanthropic nature. 
With this idea in mind, at the beginning of the new school year, 
two Indian boys will be enrolled at the Mercersburg Academy. 
Having finished the course at Mercersburg, they will enter Prince- 
ton. These boys after being educated will devote their lives to 
social service among the Indians of the Far West. 

"The two boys" who have been selected and who both express 
themselves as being eager to undertake the work are John Gibson, 
a member of the Prima tribe of Arizona, and Charles McGilberry, 
a member of the Choctaw tribe of Oklahoma. Gibson is the son 
of an Indian farmer and during the past three years has been 
attending the Indian School at Carlisle. The Indians of his tribe 
are reputed to be very poor. McGilberry has been attending the 
United States Indian School at Chilocco, Okla. His grandfather 
and two uncles are chieftains in the Choctaw tribe. At the re- 
cent commencement exercises in the Chilocco School, Mr. McGil- 
berry delivered a most interesting oration on "Farming as a Pro- 
fession for Indians." In making application for one of the 
Wanamaker scholarships at Mercersburg he says : 'If I am selec- 
ted I mean to do everything in my power to prove that Indians 
are as capable of receiving a higher education as any other race 
of people.' " 

The Cherokee Nation Dissolved 

(Piom the Indian School Joarntl.) 

THE Cherokee nation as a tribal entity went out of existence 
at midnight, June 30th. The Cherokees to-day are just 
citizens of the United States the same as a white man. The 
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Cherokees were not only the largest of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
but the largest Indian tribe in the United States, numbering 
41,798. The Checrfcees go out of existence as a tribe with the 
proud record of having more school teachers than any other tribe 
of Indians and of having produced the only Indian who ever in- 
vented a strictly Indian alphabet. That was George Guess, or as 
the Cherokees call him, Sequoyah. 

All of the Cherokees have been given their allotments. All of 
their remaining communal property has been converted into cash, 
something more than $600,000. This will be distributed to them 
in a per capita payment of $15 as soon as the rolls and the checks 
can be made out, possibly in ninety days. The Cherokees were 
the last of the Five Civilized Tribes to sign a treaty to individ- 
ualize their property. They are the fifst to finally close their 
tribal affairs and dissolve their government, which they had main- 
tained for more than a century. 

The Cherokees existed as a tribe in North Carolina and Georg^ 
from the history of this country. Following the Revolutionary 
War, many white men who fought in one or the other of the 
armies did not want to return to their old homes because of the 
enemies made. There were other who were adventurous, and 
these drifted to the southward and lived among the Cherokees. 
Many of them married Cherokee women. 

In 1830, when Andrew Jackson was* President, the Cherokees 
were ordered to move west of the Mississippi River to a vaguely 
described region known as Indian Territory. At that time this 
meant an area extending from the Kansas line south to the Red 
River, and along the northern border extending to the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. From the Cherokee domain was cut a 
large part of Oklahoma Territory, the Osage nation, and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 

The order to move from their eastern home was resisted by a 
large number of Cherokees. Among those who came West in 
1830 were the parents of Senator Robert L. Owen. It was in 
1836 that the migration began. That was a journey of horror, 
starvation, pestilence, and death. One- fourth of those who started 
fell by the wayside. 

At Tahlequah the Cherokees set up their capital, and there it 
has ever since remained. Here they maintained their tribal 
government with the separate branches, legislative, judicial, and 
executive. They also founded two schools, one for girls and one 
for boys. 
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An act of Congress in 1906 discontinued all of the tribal 
government except the executive department. W. C. Rogers, of 
Skiatook, was elected chief of the Cherokees. His tenure of 
office was extended by order of the President until the nation was 
permanently dissolved. When the enrollment for allotment was 
begun in 1902 there were 4420,070 acres of land which they were 
entitled to allot. 

The following telegram was sent by Secretary Franklin B. 
Lane and Commissioner Cato Sells* to Principle Chief W. C. 
Rogers and National Attorney W. W. Hastings, announcing the 
winding up of the affairs of the Cherokee nation and expressing 
their high estimate of the Cherokee people: 

"All officers of the Cherokee nation have been invited to tender 
their resignations by July i, 1914, to be accepted at the earliest 
date practicable. Thereupon the disposition of affairs of the 
Cherokee nation will be substantially completed and tribal govern- 
ment discontinued so far as possible under existing laws. We 
congratulate the Cherokee people through you on their splendid 
history and their evolution from a primitive race to their present 
state of social, industrial, and political development. Among the 
Cherokee tribe are individuals who have taken high rank in com- 
mercial and professional walks of life, and history will record 
some of them among its most influential statesmen. We believe 
that strong native characteristics of Cherokees as true original 
Americans will be a potential factor in making distinctive citizen- 
ship of Oklahoma." 

Onondaga Indians Were Stranded in Germany 

GARBED in an adaptation of aboriginal, European, and 
American modes, James and Ernest Bucktooth, two full- 
blooded Indians from the Onondaga Reservation, dropped cas- 
ually into The Herald office this afternoon primed with the nar- 
rative of their adventures in the zone of war from which they 
have just returned. The two brothers were connected with a 
carnival, and set out with sixteen of their fellows from the reser- 
vation on March 15th for New York, where they embarked for 
Europe. 

Sailing on St. Patrick's Day for England, they landed in Fish- 
guard and entrained for London. When August arrived with the 
startling declaration of war the troupe was in the very heart of 
the excitement, stranded in Trieste. The manager, one ingen- 
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ious Bill Arthur, managed to secure transportation to Laibach, 
about fifty miles from Trieste, and there the circus broke up. 

"Military was everywhere," related James Bucktooth, llie 
oldest of the brothers, who speaks good English, "on the trains 
in which we came from Trieste, on the streets, around buildings, 
and in the stations. We could not do anything but walk right 
straight along to wherever we were going." 

"Bill Arthur — ^you know Bill, he was a good fellow — ^he got us 
fixed all right to go to Villach, a bunch of us with our music and 
guns and everything. We tried to have a little parade in Villach, 
but the police and military ran up and said music was forbid." 

"At Selzbach we were stopped by Austrian soldiers and police, 
seven in number, but they let us go when Bill started to talk with 
them. Soon we were at Salzburg, and here they told us our 
tickets' for Hamburg were no good, that August 4th was the only 
date when the people could use the railroads to the disadvantage 
of the king. Bill did not say anything very loud about the king, 
but he says, 'Boys, we are now in the soup,' so we put all our 
money together and Bill got tickets to Munich, where we arrived 
and let Bill go to call on the American consul. 

"He got a lot of passports for us and we started i\orth for 
Hamburg, but we were arrested again just before we left Munich, 
only to be let go when we showed our pas'sports. We passed 
right through Leipsic, but at Magdenburg we had to change trains. 

"There was a big long fence that shut out the street from the 
walk along the railroad tracks to the police station, and military 
and police again took us up and led us along the walk. They 
kept us there twenty minutes, and when we came out there were 
thousands of Germans crowding that fence, tearing to get at us 
just like the lions roaring for meat down in Galacia, when we 
were all starving. 

"I must tell you all about that, how we had to kill the trick 
horses that Bill used to feed, and cut them up to feed to the 
lions for meat. It was awful. Sometimes we went three or 
four days without anything to eat at all. 

"But when they let us out at Magdenburg the soldiers kept 
the people from us by using the swords, and the people all yelled 
"Spies, Russians, Servians; spies, kill them!" One officer struck 
me in the back with his swod and tore my coat. I don't know 
why, and some one hit Earnest over the head with a stick, so his 
head ached. 

"Well, we got out of Magdenburg all right and sel out for 
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Hamburg, where we were arrested again, although we had police 
passports, and they kept us there for three weeks." 

The boys described their menu as coffee and bread twice a 
day, with soup and bread sandwiched in for lunch. The omni- 
scient Bill intervened in his providential styles in Hamburg and 
reached the American consul. After that their menu improved, 
the consul contributing $2.00 a day to their support. They got 
sausages for dinner and were allowed to exercise. After three 
weeks they were released, and made their way to Holland after 
selling bead work, saddles, and all their dearest treasures, etc. 

Lake Mohonk Conference on the Indian and Other 

Dependent Peoples 

Thirty-second Annual Conference, October 14-16, 1914 

PLATFORM. 

TT IS the chief concern of this conference that our dependent 
-■- peoples shall have so much, and only so much, of fostering 
care and protection as shall assure their continuous progfress 
toward self-government. We repose the greatest confidence in 
those agencies of education and religion which are engaged in 
cultivating the elements of personal character and intelligence 
upon which the hope of ultimate self-government must rest. 
We recognize, also, the educational value of experience in self- 
direction, and we desire that dependent people should be left to 
their own resources and the ordinary course of civil government 
and human co-operation whenever such procedure shall not obvi- 
ously incur the dange of individual and racial disaster. 

Indicms, 

It is evident that at certain points the dangers which threaten 
our Indian population are still so g^eat as to call not only for 
the maintenance of the governmental protection now afforded 
but for a considerable increase of such protection. This is par- 
ticularly the case where the property interests of the Indians, 
in money and in lands, are so great as to arouse the intense 
cupidity of powerful and unscrupulous foes, some of whom are 
white men while others are themselves of Indian blood. 

Conditions in the State of Oklahoma, affecting particularly 
the Five Civilized Tribes, call for the closest scrutiny. In the 
event that the Oklahoma legislature shall fail to give early and 
adequate protection to these Indians we see no alternative but 
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that the Federal Government should resume full jurisdiction over 
all of the "restricted" Indians of that State. 

The land suits begun by the Federal Government in the 
interest of the Indians of Oklahoma should be prosecuted, if 
necessary, to the courts of last resort, to the end that the lands 
of the restricted allottees shall be preserved from spoliation and 
that as much as possible of that which has been wrongfully 
taken from the tmrestricted allottees may be recovered. 

It is now well known that the increasing use among the In- 
dians of the mescal bean, or peyote, is demoralizing in the ex- 
treme. We recommend, accordingly, that the Federal prohibi- 
tion of intoxicating liquors be extended to include this dan- 
gerous drug. 

The codification of our laws relating to the Indians* is a matter 

of vital importance. The conference accordingly recommends 

the immediate adoption of the necessary measures to accomplish 

this end. 

The Civil Service. 

The conference believes that the interests of good administra- 
tion in Indian affairs require faithful adherence to the merit 
system in the making of appointments and prcmiotions in the 
public service, and that security of tenure should depend solely 
on the record of demonstrated efficiency, to the end that public 
office may in a larger measure offer a secure and honorable career 
to those whose integrity, ability and force of character make good 
government possible. 

In the Philippine service, also, we maintain that the merit sys- 
tem should be preserved in the letter and in the spirit, to the 
end that the governmental organization may become increasingly 
efficient. We urgently recommend that the transfer from time 
to time of competent members of the Philippine civil s^ervice to 
the civil service of the United States be facilitated. 

In both services, the preparation of examination questions 
should be intrusted to competent persons only who possess ex- 
pert knowledge and judgment in the field to which the examina- 
tion relates, to the end that such examination shall be practical 
in character and adapted to test the fitnes-s of applicants to per- 
form intelligently and efficiency the duties of the positions to 
which they may be appointed. 



Books and Book Talk 



The American Indian on the New Trail 

FRESH frcMTi the pen of a leading expert on Indian matters 
has come a new kind of book about Indians. "The Red 
Man on the New Trail," by Dr. Thomas C. Moffett, is the book 
for which the friends of the red race have been looking so long. 
It is a story of the transformation of a great race and deals with 
the many conflicting elements that have intermixed to produce 
one of the most difficult problems of race salvation in all the 
world. 

The vast majority of books about Indians dwell long and 
tragically upon the past with its lurid colors, its wild outrages 
committed by both races. Dr. Moffett, quite to the contrary, 
arranges his facts as elements that have influenced the present 
and given its present-day character. All the romance is there 
and each fact is alive with present interest, notwithstanding. 
The Indian of to-day is* discussed with an exact outline of his 
modem needs, his achievements in civilization, and his value as 
a positive factor in the world to-day. The heroic struggle of 
the missionaries is told in a way that holds heart interest, for 
as the author says, "Redeeming the red man is a more hopeful 
and also a more interesting process than rifling him." 

Under the first two chapter headings, "A Puissant Race and 
a Primitive Faith" and "Contact of the Two Races," the his- 
torical elements of the situation are reviewed. Then follows 
"Pioneer Missions" and "Organized Christian Enterprises." 
Chapter five deals with "The New Day of Grace and Neglected 
Tribes" and chapter six with "The Natives of Alaska," who, by 
the way, have never been called Indians. The summary of the 
work is found in the concluding chapters, "Education of Heart 
and Hand" and "Friends and Foes." Fifty pages of valuable 
statics make up the appendix. This includes a list of philan- 
thropic societies and an up-to-date bibliography. The index is 
a model of completness. Each of the eight chapters is* divided 
into special topics, so that the most impatient student may find 
at a glance the facts for which he is looking. The range of 
subjects is exhaustive, and yet each is treated with consistent 
brevity. One does not have to wade through a mass' of useless 

data; each fact is clear and to the point. The seventeen pic- 
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tures are chosen with remarkable judgment and tell visually of 
the change that missions have brought and show emphatically 
the success of the red man on the new trial. 

The book has one fine element, — absolutely fairness. Race 
questions- are dealt with cleanly and without prejudice. Each 
denominational mission is given full credit in an unbiased way, 
thus making the book the most valuable contribution to Indian 
missionary literature extent. 

Concerning the Society of American Indians, Dr. Moffett says 
in his book: "The organization of the Society of American In- 
dians at Columbus, Ohio, in October, 191 1, was an epochal event. 
There were gathered at the first convention about eighty Indians 
and white friends*. The enthusiasm and determination with 
which the organization was effected prcmiise wdl for a substan- 
tial accomplishment through its agency. The distinctive features 
of this organization are active membership only for men and 
women of Indian blood, and the rallying of the United forces 
of the Indian race and of generous friends and organizations 
enlisted for Indian welfare in a new movement for Indian up- 
lift and advancement. In this society the Indians, with the 
counsel and aid of their white friends of church and state, are 
prepared to consider the problems and the program of Indian 
welfare with a larger vision than has heretofore been devoted 
to this subject." 

Concerning the outlook for the future Dr. Moffett says : "The 
future of the Indian population in the United States is bright 
with promise of a worthy destiny for the race if safeguards 
are still afforded against the evils which have been pointed out 
as* the real menace of all of the tribes, and if church and state, 
co-operating with the best leaders and truest representatives of 
the Indian race, educate, evangelize, and encourage this people 
to the realization of the highest ideals of the Christian civiliza- 
tion of America." 

The American Indian on the New Trail, by Thomas C. Moffett, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 156 5th Ave., New York, 1914. 

« 

The American Indian— A History 

"P^ OR a long time the need of a historical handbook covering 
■*• Indian matters has been urgent. This need has been 
met by Hon. Warren K. Moorehead in an important book under 
the title of "The Indian; A History." 
The Book Critic has examined the proof of a large portion 
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of Professor Moorehead's work and is impressed with the 
very large field covered. The book is more than a history, — it 
is a compend of all forms of data bearing directly on the Indian 
question. Its chapters on present affairs are no less important 
than its recommendations for future policies. 

Professor Moorehead endeavors* to analyze from the stand- 
point of pure equity, neither crediting the Indian with being 
more than he was nor casting calumy upon him because he 
fought as men fight when driven desperate. 

"In considering the Indian," says the author, "while most per- 
sons recognize the disadvantages under which he has labored, yet 
I am persuaded that very few realize the great and almost over- 
whelming difficulty which must be overcome before a truly strong 
and high character can be developed." The author evidently 
means re-developed in civilized society, for he continues, "With 
but few exceptions nearly every white man who went to the 
frontier as a scout, miner, trader, hunter or explorer, exhibited 
the worst side of his character when among Indians. The 
Indian became acquainted with all that was bad and saw but 
little of the real good of civilization. He heard more oaths than 
prayers, saw more saloons than churches or schools. The men 
he met were not calculated to inspire him with any confidence 
or respect for the white race. If the plains tribes had associated 
with a better class of citizens before they learned the vices of 
civilization, I am satisfied that the historian would not be com- 
pelled to write so dark and tragic a narative ..." 

"Between 1840 and 1849 there were but few attacks against 
whites on the plains, and most of these occurred to the south, 
in Texas, or along the old Santa Fe trail. It was not until and 
during 1849 that extensive emigration set in towards California. 
As the wagon-trains increased, the hunting of the Indians was 
seriously interfered with. Expeditions, not only of United States 
troops but of adventures, buffalo hunters, and miners, penetrated 
to various parts of the great West. Among these travelers were 
men who regarded an Indian no higher than a dog, and fired upon 
peaceful parties of hunting Indians without the slightest provo- 
cation. Wagon-trains were often in charge of men from the 
East who knew nothing whatever of Indians or their habits, 
and becoming insanely frightened at the approach of either 
friendly or hostile red man, opened fire without the slightest 
thought of consequences. The white people introduced whisky 

and smallpox. It is therefore not surprising that all the plains 
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Indians soon asstuned a hostile attitude toward any being with a 
white skin." 

When Professor Moorehead's book appears we shall have a 
new and monumental work ranking in importance with Helen 
H. Jackson's "A Century of Dishonor." Unlike Miss Jackson's 
book, however, "The Indian" will contain a treatment of all 
phases of the Indian situation and point the way to redemption. 

We wish the work great success and many editions. Both 
the Indian of the plains and desert will wish to read the book. 
The Indian school and college bred will buy it for his collection 
of good books about his people. And, finally, thousands of 
friends of the race will read it and study it with attentive care. 

The Indian; A History, published by tlie Andover Press, Andovcr, 
Mass. Cloth $3.75. 



The Open Forum 



The Apache Situation 

Fort Apache Indian Agency, 
Whiteriver, Ariz., Sept, 22, 19 14. 
To THE Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Society of American Indians, 

Washington, D, C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary : I am very glad to have your communi- 
cation of September i, and note contents. I am sorry that I 
shall be unable to attend the Conference. You ask for the "situa- 
tion in Arizona." I am very glad to have this opportunity to 
submit the following to the Society for careful consideration: 

Condition of the Apache Indians off the Resen/ation, 

At Globe, Ariz., the Apache Indians live in teepees on the 
desert lands outside of the city limits. They have no farms 
there, and simply live there waiting for some work to turn up 
in the vicinity. The same condition exists at Miami. 

At Wheatfields the Indians live in the teepees on the hilltops. 
They have no farms there and a number of them work for 
Chinese farmers. The white community there is prejudiced 
against the Indians and do not want them to live there. 

At Green Back Valley the Indians live in teepees and have no 
lands of their own. Mr. Packard, who owns most of the valley 
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at this place, told the Indians that if they would clear the land 
and irrigate they could raise as many crops* as they wished. They 
cleared the land, and after three crops he told them he wanted 
the land for himself. 

At Sallymay there are 30 families living in teepees in a canyon. 
They have some small patches of com. They are 25 miks from 
the nearest store. 

At Gisela there are about 25 families living in teepees. Some 
of them have small farms. The white people in this vicinity 
don't want them. When the cow-boys have their cattle round 
up they tear down the Indians'* fences and turn their cattle into 
the Indians' com fields. When the Indians are out hunting their 
ponies, the cow-boys would draw guns on them even when they 
are out on the road with their families. They have appealed to 
the civil authorities, but have received no protection from the 
cow-boys. 

At Angora the Indians had small farms in good condition, but 
they were driven away by the white men and appealed to the 
civil authorities, but nothing was done to help them to hold their 
homes. 

At San Pedro Valley, 18 families live in teepees on small 
farms which the white men have not been able to take away from 
them. Formerly the Apaches' owned the whole valley and used 
it. The white men have gained possession of about nine-tenths 
of the land, and continually annoy the Indians by tearing down 
fences and tuming their cattle and horses into the Indians' corn 
fields. 

The old Indians tolds me that General Crook, in rounding up 
all the Apaches, told them that if they would help him to get 
rid of the troublesome Apaches and after settling the troubles 
they would be allowed to return to their various homes, and 
live in peace, and that they would not be in need. They said 
that they did their part and nothing has been done by the Govern- 
ment to carry out the promises made to them by General Crook. 
They have gone back to their various homes and found the white 
people occupying their old farms, and the only thing left for 
the Indians to do was to pitch their teepees on hilltops and look 
at the white men in the valleys deriving the benefits from the 
farms that were at one time their own. 

I was informed by the Indians off the reservation that four 
Indians were killed by white men, but nothing was* done by the 
civil authorities to punish the murderers. A white man was 
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killed and an Indian was sent to the penitentiary. The Indians 
claimed that the white men were killed by a Mexican. 

At one instance a white man killed an Indian at Globe. The 
white man fled. An Indian was blamed for the murder and was 
sent to the penitentiary for life. The white man, who com- 
mitted the murder, was in California and while he was under 
the influence of liquor confessed that he killed the Indian at 
Globe and that an innocent Indian was serving a life term for it 
The white man was brought back to Globe, tried, and was* re- 
leased. The innocent Indian was also released. 

There ought to be something done to help these Apache In- 
dians off the reservation. They ought to have some protection. 

I am informed by the Indian Office that the Government has 
no jurisdiction over these Indians off the reservation and the 
they are amenable to the laws of the State. I think this would be 
true if those Apaches' owned farms and lived in houses and 
citizens, but when they have nothing and simply exist in teepes, 
I think the Government still has jurisdiction over them. 

Thanking you for offering this opportunity to me to present 
thise case to your good offices, I am 

Very respectfully, 

Vincent Nataush. 
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Editorial Comment 



By THE Editor-General 

TliaWuliiiigtonMMt. SELDOM, if ever, in the history of our In- 
liiff and Meuorial to dian people have their voices been so unani- 
tba PnddMt mously directed as they were at Washington 
on December tenth, Perfiaps never before have so many dis- 
tinguished men and women of Indian bk>od, active in the affairs 
of the State and of the Nation, met in council, never before in 
the history of the Society of American Indians has it acted with 
greater unanimity. Never before have its associate members 
been so glad to indorse the aims of the Society and to strengthen 
its appeal to the President, to the Congress, and to the puWic. 

The meeting was called upon seven days' notice, and the mem- 
bership within the district east of CHiio received notices by mail 
that gave them only four days in which to prepare for the journey 
to the Capitol of the Republic. 

The date was set by President Woodrow Wilson himsdf and 
the precise mMnent when he chose to listen to the appeal of the 
Society was carefully scheduled in advance. The President list- 
ened with great earnestness to the memorial, and now the Con- 
gress and the pei^le should listen and act. The memorial asks 
tor two basic things: First, a determination of the status of each 
group and tribe, and a draft of a new code of law in harmony 
with the laws of human progress, and, second, the settlement of 
all Indian claims found just by the Court of Claims (or by such 
special court as it may erect to pass upon their validity). 
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"This done/' in the language of our memorial, "a great 
to race development would be removed, for we should no longer 
be tied to the past with the feeling that the country had not ful- 
filled its obligations to our race." 



Cwtain Facu Aboat ^^ RESPONSE to the many appeals of libraries 
the Qwurtorly and members and subscribers to The Quarterly 
JovniAl Journal S. A. /., we have prepared a title 

page and an index for Volume II. This is done to assist those 
who desire to bind the publication in book form. Many of our 
subscribers realize that we are issumg a tmique publication that 
will become more and more valuable as a reference volume as 
time goes on. The Quarterly Journal is not a publication that 
men read only to throw away, at least that is our hope. The 
publication is one designed for serious study and for preservation. 
It is important, however, for every reader to understand that 
neither the Society nor The Quarterly Journal are responsible 
for, nor do they necessarily indorse, the (pinions of those who 
contribute articles. The Society may even be exposed to the 
ideas expressed, but it does not fear to present them tor study 
and debate. The Society is only responsible for the enactments of 
Its Annual Conferences and for the actions of its Executive 
Council. The opinions of a member, of a writer, of an <^cer, of 
the editor, are individual opinions that do not in any sense bind 
the Society to follow or uphold. 

During the forthcoming year during which our third volume 
will be issued, there may be certain changes for the better in 
The Quarterly Journal. We have given an overflowing measure 
for the money received as subscriptions through our zealous de- 
sire to serve our readers well. We carry no advertisements, we 
have no subscription agents, and offer no inducements to sub- 
scribers. Our circulation is therefore relatively small. Every 
subscriber who pays one dollar a year receives printed matter 
that costs more than two dollars to produce. This does not take 
into consideration office rent, clerical hire, or the time expended 
by the editor in preparing the copy tor the issues. To hold our 
influential position and continue our publication we shall endeavor 
to make The Quarterly Journal for 191 5 of even greater interest 
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than before. But, in the last analysis, our members must bring 
their publication its permanent success. It will be just what each 
individual member enables it to be. No man can therefore afford 
»o neglect this mouth-piece of the people. 

The Quarterly Journal needs a substantial endowment, a cash 
fund upon which to draw. It is a journal with a mission and its 
continuation challenges the friendship of our loyal associate and 
active membership. The Quarterly Journal answers the oft- 
repeated inquiry as to why the red race does not break its silence 
and speak out, in clear ringing tones, the hopes and aspirations 
of its blood. The Quarterly Journal does this, and it does things, 
we hope, for the uplift of humanity. Shall we have vour friend- 
ship, your support, and your loyalty during the coming year ? Be- 
fore you forget, answer in a practical way — I say, before you 
forget. 

There is a subscription blank among the fly leaves in the front 
of this number. 



Wherever the "Indian Problem" is dis- 
.. *-v_i_i.* cussed one hears of the enormous curse that 

the use of intoxicating liquors has brought. 
Nothing can be more true than the fact that the use of alcoholic 
poison as drink is a menace to all humanity, including white men 
and Indians. But when we hear of Indian drunkards we some- 
how form the idea that all Indians are drunkards, or that all are 
prone to drink. This idea is far from true. Not all Indians are 
drunkards, not all Indians use liquor. The Indian people who 
have withstood abuse and misunderstanding for so long should 
not willingly shoulder this added shame. Even now, well- 
informed Indians are resenting the imputation that theirs is a be- 
sotted, debauched race. But some Indians do drink and some 
Indians are drunkards. Quite so. But, some white men drink 
and some white men are drunkards. A trip around the world 
during which the drink problem would be investigated would not 
show the Indians more drunken than other races. Quite the 
contrary, they would probably drink less frequently and consume 
less liquor per capita than other races in the midst of civiliza- 
tion. Their peculiar position in the law — as a separate people, 
whom the law denies both votes and whiskey— produces a certain 
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cnental attitude not conducive of moral progress. Indian human 
nature is only ordinary human nature. The Indian will, by hook 
or crook, get what a citizen eats and drinks, even though ^forbid- 
den by law. Some of them will import whiskey in tin horse col- 
lars, in tomato cans (duly labeled), concealed in barrels of fish 
and salt, or in soda water bottles, as the case may be. The crooked 
grafting, fanged and cloven-hoofed boot-legger, Indian or white, 
plies his lucrative trade, because he knows that all men crave that 
which they are denied. Effectual prohit»tion is a difficult prob- 
lem and its enforcement is costly. Temperance and total abste- 
nance will come only when dry States prohibit the shipment of 
liquor into their territory and penalize railroads for canying it; 
only when manufacturers of alcoholic poisons are forbidden to 
distill or brew their drinks; only when the United States of 
America declares that alcdioHc drink shall forever be driven from 
this land of freedom, that pledges life, liberty, and the pursuit di 
happiness to all men, all women, and all children. 

Red skins should be protected from alcc^olic poisons and so 
should their brother white skins. Every race suffers the devas- 
tation of the drink demon ; each one must some day be freed from 
its clutches. But until then let us credit the red man with as 
much temperance and as great a hatred for nmi as any other 
race. The red race suffers from drink, to be sure ; but the pawn 
shops, the cheap dives, the alms houses, the insane asyltuns, the 
jails, the tenement houses, the brothels, the pauper grave yards, 
the morgues where suicides are found, aye, even the daily press 
tells me that it is not the red race that suffers most from the grip 
of drink, but the white race. 

The citizen Indian who lives out in the world competing in 
business life with other men is rarerly a drinker. He has free 
access to drink, but he does not want it. Few of these citizen 
Indians even become intoxicated. The drink problem with the 
Indian is one of environment and not racial. Indians who let 
alcoholic drinks alone do so, not because of laws and licenses, but 
because they know it is a certain evil, a snare, and a poison that 
slays manhood and womanhood. As a matter o£ personal honor 
they leave it alone, for their principles are against it. 

Temperance reform on reservations can best come by an 24>peal 
to principle and a challenge to the strength of Indian manhood. 
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If there is nothing left of principle, of honor, of manhood, then 
the Indian should perish ; but if these qualities do remain — as we 
know they do— then the refonn may come from within and not 
from without. It will then spring from moral conviction and not 
from legal coercion. 



The Red Mui is The Red Man of America is not a Mon- 

Not a Tanned golian, according to the Indian Commissioner, 

Mongolian jjon. Cato Sdls. Judge Sells is correct and 

several of the school-book historians are wrong, foolishly wrong. 

There were native Americans, American Indians, in America 
thousands of years before there were such races as the Chinese or 
Tartars, Manchus or Turanians. 

When the first Americans entered this continent in remote 
geologic times there were no distinct races. All the individuals 
of primitive humanity were of the same human stock — ^plain primi- 
tive human beings. 

As branches split off from the parent stock and became isolated 
in the various geographical areas races of humanity commenced 
to form. Food, climate, habits, and geography all conspired to 
mold the various races. 

That the American Indian is not a Mongolian is common 
knowledge to every anthropologist. Any similarity that the 
Indian has to the Chinaman, for example, is merely a superficial 
similarity. Every argument presented by ill-informed theorists 
falls when the truth is brought against it. The idea of such 
similarity originated in an odd way with Cuvier, who divided 
the human family into three grand divisions, based on physio- 
logical traits. Cuvier took his clue from Bichat, who recognized 
three physical systems in mankind, — the vegetative or viceral, the 
osso-muscular, and the cerebro-spinal. Happy thought was this 
to Cuvier, who separated the black race from others because it 
was vegetative, — it filled its stomach and just lived; the yellow 
race was bony and sinewy and was active, while the white race 
was brainy and sensitive. The Indians and Malays, being left 
outside, were shoveled over into the sinewy and bony race — and 
dubbed Mongolians. 

Now it seems idle for the editor, who professionally is an an- 
thropologist, to repeat the well-known arguments against the 
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alleged Mongolian affinities of the American race. However, to 
catalogue the objections we shall first say that there is no evi- 
dence in the language. "Oh, yes, there is," say some one. "So- 
and so says there is." But we still answer that no student of 
languages known to the world of science has found one single 
thread of evidence showing any similarity. The linguistic sys- 
tems of the American tribes are far different in grammar and 
word compounding from the Mongolian. So g^eat authority oo 
Ural-Altaic languages, Dr, Heinrich Winkler, after a life-long 
study positively denies any similarity. Every other philologist 
does likewise. American Indian mythology and material culture 
are not Mongoloid in any respect. Facts are better than guess 
work. 

Some insistent theorist may point out the color of the skin, the 
eye, and the color of the hair in confirmation of his views, but 
the Indian's skin, whatever its varied hues may be, whether flesh, 
copper, or cinnamon, is not Mongolian yellow. The black hair 
of the red man is not Mongolian because it differs in shade, as a 
cross section shows under the microscope. Viewed in reflected 
light Indian hair shows an underlying tint of red-brown; the 
Mongolians, a Uue-black. In a few instances an arrested devel- 
opment of the eyelid causes the "slanted eye," seized upon as evi- 
dence of Mongolian affinity. Any surgeon will find this to be 
epicanthus and can remove the disfigurement by a sim[rfe opera- 
tion. This deformity of the muscles of the eyebrow is not infre- 
quent in the white race. 

An analysis of the formation of the sktill and of the facial in- 
dex shows no evidence that the American Indian is Mongoloid to 
any degree more than Europeans. 

There have been theories that the Indians were the lost Welsh 
cotonists, that they were shipwrecked Japanese, and even the 
Ten Lost Tribes. Science has proven beyond question the fool- 
ishness of these theories, and any text bode used in school or 
college that repeats these errors is now relegated to the heap of 
out-of-date books. 

Great universities, such as Pennsylvania, Berkdey, Yale, Har- 
vard, Chicago, and Columbia, have special courses in American 
anthropology. They maintain inmiense museums of archadogy 
and ethnology and have upon their teaching staff scores of men 
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who have made a life study of these questions concerning the 
American race. No ethnologist known to the writer believes 
that the Indian is a sort of an acclimated Chinaman or a descend- 
ant of the Mongols of Asia, but he may believe, and likely does, 
that the Indian descended from the same parent stock that pro- 
duced the Mongol, and for that matter the Caucasian and the 
Negro. 

Those who persist in asserting the Mongolian affinity of the 
Indian should study modem books upon the subject or confer 
vrith men who are specialists in the science of human development. 

No, the Indian is not one of the Ten Lost Tribes, his skull, his 
language, and his character is not that of the Caucasian Semitic 
peoples. The American Indian is not a Mongolian or any branch 
of the yelk)w race. The American Indian is the aboriginal 
American, and in his various division constitutes what is known 
to scientists as the American race. 



Th^re was a time in the years gone by 
^^RtmrnmAMo!^ when Indian chiefs were occasionally called 

"kings." However, most of the early white 
explorers, ignorant though some of them were, soon abandcmed 
the custom. In human political organizations a chief has a dis- 
tinct office. He is not a king, however kingly he may conduct 
himself. Thus, the colonists settled upon the words sachem, 
sagamore, and chief as most fitting for Indian rulers or leaders. 
The Indians were not burdened with the titles of duke, count, 
prince, baron, or knight. The Indians had their own special 
ranks and offices, the functions o£ which could not be translated 
into a Caucasian language. The only true kings and emperors 
were the rulers of Peru and Mexico. To copy European titles is 
pure flunkyism. 

Very frequently in this modem day we hear of an Indian prin- 
cess. The woods are devoid of them, to be sure, and the reserva- 
tions do not boast of them, but there is scarcely an eastern city 
without one. 

There are all sorts of these so-called princesses from almost 
every tribe. Most of them are from three-quarters to seven- 
eights white. The full-blood Indian maiden does not call herself 
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princess even though she is the daughter of an actual chief. If 
one looks closely into the affairs of these numerous ''Indian prin- 
cesses" one will discover that they are all in some sort of business. 
One noted "Princess" of twenty years ago sdd patent medicine ; 
in our day some of them are in vaudeville, sell baskets, or pose in 
department-store windows. We advise our friends to discourage 
over-ambitious girls of Indian blood from using the term "prin- 
cess." The noble stock from which they sprang, even when it is 
that of a ruling family, is not ennobled by (Hie of its descendants 
appropriating the title of "princess." The Indians back home 
laugh long and loud at the mockery of such titles. They know 
there are no Indian princes stalking the land, and by the same 
token, there are no Indian princesses in the realm of red men. 



The Word ''Sqaaw^ The term "squaw," as applied to an Indian 

an Out-of-dato woman, is exceedingly bad English, it is cer- 
Eiprassion tainly bad form, and in many cases an actual 
insult. The Indian office should discourage its use; writers and 
users of correct English might well abandon it. The true story 
which follows illustrates my point. It was related to me by Fred 
Pierce himself one windy autumn day when we had finished a 
"John-boat" trip down the Allegheny River. Fred Pierce of the 
Seneca Nation was a good boatman, for he was six feet in height, 
broad shouldered, deep chested, and courageous. 

"Some years ago I was leaning against the Salamanca National 
Bank Building waiting for the train down the river to Quaker 
Bridge," said he in opening up the subject. "Several ladies were 
passing, their arms filled with parcels, for it was Saturday and 
shopping day. Housewives, both Indian and white, thronged the 
opposite side of the street. A street acquaintance of mine passed 
by and sang out a greeting: 

" 'Hi, Fred,' he said." 

" 'Good afternoon, sir,' was my reply ; for I didn't like familiar- 
ity." 

"The acquaintance was a rather florid young business man who 
loafed a good deal. So he paused and then leaned against the 
building. He wanted to talk it was evident. 'Squaw day, I notice,' 
he remarked." 
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" 'What kind of a day?' said I." 
" 'Squaw day — Squaw day, I said/ he repeated." 
"'What is a squaw?'" 

" 'Why, one of your Injun women ; there's one,' he explained, 
pointing out a well dressed and fine-looking woman approaching 



us." 



" 'Is that lady a squaw ?' I asked, getting mad all over." 

" 'Why, of course ; — what's the matter with you ?' " 

" 'This,' was my answer, and somehow my arm shot out tap- 
ping the chin of the provoker of my indignation." 

" 'Why, you confounded Injun, what .' " 

" 'Now that is about enough, young man,' said I to him as the 
lady came forward, a questioning look in her bright, dark eyes, 
because she is a Quaker, and didn't like fighting. 'This lady is my 
wife, sir,' I said, 'and I object to your insult, that is all.' " 

" 'Insult ? Why of all the .' " 

" 'Now listen to a little reason, young fellow, and perhaps you 
will mend your manners. Suppose, now, I should call your wife 
a "wench," what would you say about it ?' " 

" 'I'd break your neck,' the young man answered, then quickly 
added, 'if I could.' " 

" 'But wench was once very good English for a maiden. Your 
Shakespeare used it, as Chaucer did before him. Your Webster's 
Dictionary will prove to you I am right' " 

" 'But hold on,' answered the puzzled young man, rubbing his 
chin, 'that might have been all right years ago, but it is out of 
date now. Since then the meaning of the word has changed/ " 

" 'Yes,' said I, still pretty cross, 'other words have changed too, 
and squaw is one of them. With some Indian tribes it is already 
a low term of disrespect and even when used by many whites it 
is a term as if to an inferior.* " 

" 'I don't agree with you entirely in that,' answered the young 
fellow. 'Squaw is a common term used to designate an Indian 
female.' " 

" 'Then why use a common term taken from a language you 
are not familiar with? Why not say "Indian woman?" Would 
it peeve you any?' " 

" 'Well, from our point of view, it is all right.' " 

" 'But what of our point of view? We are the ones whom 
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you are calling names, despite your dsctiotiary. Suppose our dic- 
tionary contained the word wench for maiden, villain for a poor 
man, txx>r for- a farmer, varlet for a servant, and knave for a 
youth? Times change, my friend. You must change with the 
times. There are no wenches in your househcrid and there are 
no squaws in mine. Good day, sir.' " 

Fred Pierce has now gone down and across a big river and 
landed on a far away shore, but he pointed out a good moral in 
this tale he told to me. 



For the sake of good government — human 
V|*^fr^ff * equity, and the preservation of the American 

ideal, as they saw it, — hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of Oklahoma Indians took part in the American Civil War, 
Several of the tribes were torn by internal discord, for individuals 
entered the contending force that they considered right. There 
were full r^;iments of Cherokee and Choctaw in Confederate 
service. There were many Indian officers in command of Indian 
troops, among them the eminent Chercricee General Stand Watie, 
who succeeded John Ross, as chief of the nation. Ross was the 
friend of the Federal cause. 

Feeling in Oklahcnna ran high. Brothers, indeed, were set 
against brother, in this white man's war that the red man had 
entered. But the Indian mind is as fully capable of lofty thought, 
of human sympathy, and of magnanimity as that of other races. 
When the incidents about Appomatox had sealed the fate of the 
Confederacy, a peace commission visited the Indian territory. 
Among the eminent men in this delegation were such friends of 
the red man as Elijah Sdls, Commissioner to the Southern In- 
dians; ThomsLS Wistar, Maj. W. S. Harvey, and CoL E. S. 
Parker, himself an Indian, Before these men the Indians gath- 
ered to learn what the United States intended to do. But a greater 
mind than that of any ccMnmissioner spoke. He arose from the 
Choctaw delegation and lifting his voice to the assembled throng 
said: 

"It therefore becomes us as a brave people to forget and to lay 
aside our prejudices and prove ourselves equal to the occasion. 
Let reason obtain, now that the sway of passion has passed, an(i 
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let us meet in council with a proper spirit to renew our former 
relations with the United States Government" 

So spoke Chief Peter P. Pytchlyn, of the Choctaw Nation, a 
gentleman, a diplomat, and a true American. Charles Dickens, 
in his "American Notes," pays special tribute to Mr. P)rtchlyn, 
whose polished manner seems to have made a deep impression 
upon the eminent author's mind. 

There are red men today who emulate in word, action, and de- 
portment the greatness of their noble ancestors; there are red 
men who are willing to struggle for their country, and there are 
red men who are great enough to follow Chief Pytchlyn. The 
old days have passed forever ; the wars and bloody conflicts have 
ended, "It therefore becomes us as a brave people to forget and 
to lay aside our prejudices and prove ourselves equal to the occa- 
sion. Let reason obtain, now that the sway of passion has passed 
and let us meet in council with a proper spirit. ." 

There , indeed, is a message to every Indian. Let it sink home 
and have an understanding. 



There can be no such thing as true progress 
iariiijUttA ^" Indian affairs until there is true progress 

in home and family life. The home is the 
lirtft of all civilized institutions. A homt must be more than a 
place in which to sleep and eat ; it must be a center of affection. 
It must be ennobling in its influence and as clean, cheerful, and 
beautiful as its various members can make it. 

It is especially important that the home be clean and sanitary. 
Indian homes must be healthful if the race is to be healthy. 

We read in the "Hearing of the Indian Apprc^riation Bill" 
that there are 8,000 Indian families who have no hom/es, or 2.6 
per cent, of the total Indian population. The dwelling places of 
these 8,000 Indians are tepees, mud lodges, and hogans with 
earth floors. They are mostly poorly ventilated, and the health 
conditions are most unsatisfactory. Many more than these 8,000 
dwellings are unsanitary. Some houses with windows and wood 
floors are worse to our notion than the usually airy tepee. 

In The Red Man for September, 191, Mr. Edgar Meritt spoke 
with true understanding when he said : 
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It IS difficult to develop an Indian to a standard of civilization above and 
beyond his home environment Able scientific authorities now tell us that 
environment has more to do with the development of the individual, the 
development of his mind and character, than heredity. If this be true, 
what an awful inheritance and what a heavy load on the upward climb to 
a higher civilization must be the portion of the little Indian children 
born and reared among the surroundings and conditions found in some of 
the alleged Indian homes. 

One of the unfortunate features of our present Indian school system is 
the fact that after training and educating the Indian boys and girls at 
non-reservation schools, where they are surrounded by and become ac- 
customed to modem conditions of civilized life, and after graduation it 
becomes necessary to return them to the frequently repugnant environ- 
ment and revolting conditions of the home life of some of their parents on 
the Indian reservations. 

The present appropriation bill carries an item of $100,000 ''for 
the correction of sanitary defects in and improvement of Indian 
homes, to be immediately available," etc. 

This sounds like something practical, useful, and human. We 
hope the Congress will say that the Indian shall have a dean home 
and have it out of his funds now held in trust The measure is 
not a request for a gratuity, for it is asked from the reimbursable 
funds. 



The Editor's Viewpoint 



Indian Blood 

T^HE anthroplogist is not worried over the fate of the red man's 
-* blood. It flows in thousands of the most vigorous citizens 
in America ; yet the editor of American Medicine for September, 
1914, is worried. He says that it must now be realized that "a 
physique evolved from savage life is somehow unfit to live in 
civilization." The Indians, he affirms, thrived under famine and 
privation, but with food protection and other good things the 
whites have given them they melt away. "The type is out of 
place and cannot be set back to an environment fit for it," says 
the editor, who adds, "and, perhaps, we cannot create an artificial 
one." The rate at which the Indian is merging his blood into the 
white race he apparently regards as alarming. Then he asks as 
to the nature of the damage and how it can be prevented. If it 
cannot be prevented, he asks whether the world will be the worse 
or if it will be better off for the extinction of the Indian. "Certain 
Irish types disappear 'from the population and no one seems 
to mind it," says the editor, "so why shed tears over a handful of 
Indians left behind by the progress of evolution of man and civ- 
ilization ? The fate of the mixed blood will probably be the same 
in spite of the apparent vigor of the present stock. Such hybrid 
t)rpes never have survived if the two parent types are widely 
different." 

Just where this commentator rests his argument is found when 
he says that the men who marry Indians have somehow failed 
to get white wives and cannot be considered normal as a class. 
The offspring, by this argument, may inherit its parental abnor- 
mality and become an undesirable element. 

We should like to say that the good doctor draws his conclu- 
sions from incomplete evidence and that he is apparently ignor- 
ant of several facts. Among the things we think he should con- 
sider are these: ist, not all white men who married Indian women 
were or are abnormal. Somt of the best European blood in the 
early days of exploration and colonization was left among the 
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Indians of the Northwest, as a result of marriage mostly by 
tribal custom it may be true, but, nevertheless, marriage. We do 
not believe the children of these unions were undesirable human 
beings. Neither were or are all white women ^dio marry In- 
dians, women who are deficient. The entire evil resulting from 
the blood union of the Indian and the white race comes directly 
and almost solely from its diseased, immoral, criminal, or unedu- 
cated classes. A defective woman of either race having mixed- 
blood children by a man bdow normal physical and moral stand- 
ard is quite likely to find her issue quite as diseased and immoral 
as hereditary tendencies on both sides might indicate. But the 
legitimate marriage of moral and physically sound members of 
these two races may be expected to produce normal oflFspring. 
Subsequent environment usually determines the result The 
mixed-blood of normal parents does prosper, does live, and shall 
increasingly add to his country's greatness. Hundreds of men 
and women of more or less remote descent from the ''old American 
stock" attest the truth of this assertion. 

Hundreds of useful citizens in professional and business life are 
of Indian descent. Those derived from healthy parental stock 
show no degeneracy and reveal no weakness not 'found to a like 
extent among an equal number of Americans of European an- 
cestry. The many teachers, farmers, bankers, stock raisers, 
clerg3rmen, physicians, musicians, public ofiice holders, the sev- 
eral Indian Congres^nen and Senators in the United States Con- 
gress, and many more, not only prove the versatility of the In- 
dian mind but the strength of its blood even when it exists in a 
diluted form. 

American Indian blood is in America to stay. Though it be- 
comes diffused as the centuries weave on, its virtue shall live in 
the achievements of the proud men and women in whose arteries 
its flows. 



Bhod Mixture Among Races 

1^[^0 RACE, as we know races, is an unmixed race. All so- 
•*■ ^ called races are the result of mixtures. Food, soil, local- 
ity, climate, available materials, systems of thought, and dominant 
languages caused the development of the t3rpes of humanity when 
the various geographical areas were more or less isolated. Yet 
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all groups of human beings since remote periods have received 
the influx of blood irom others. The peoples of Europe terming 
themselves Caucasian are the result of mixtures of prehistoric 
elements as well as of later races. Europe received and absorbed 
mixtures of Asiatic and African peoples. Asia received the 
blood of Africans and Malays. Even the red men of America 
may have received, even after the crystallization of the race, the 
influx of Scandinavian, Malayan, and Mongolian Mood. 

In the early days, when the scattered groups of n^en were iso- 
lated and when traveling great distances was diflicult, this blend- 
ing of bloods was comparatively slight, as a continuous operation. 
Today, with rapid transportation and a world open to all men, 
int^jation is more rapid. As a rule, the blood of the traveler 
or the invader mingles with the blood of the native dweller. Thus, 
through their male elements, the intrusive Europeans give their 
blood to less active peoples. 

American tribes through their explorers may have left consid- 
erable of their racial blood among the tribes of northeastern Si- 
beria. Certain it is that the American tribes of the northwest 
coast left traces of their culture in northeastern Asia. Venture- 
some Norsemen very likely left off-spring among the Americans 
of our own northeast coast. Perhaps a few capable red men 
intermarried with Europeans in early days of discovery and ex- 
ploration. Along the Mediterranean, through sailors and traders, 
races constantly intermingled. This was true, also, in Asia, 
especially along the coasts. The negroes^ of northern Africa have 
a large amount of Arabian blood. In Europe many an ancient 
grave shows certain of Europe's early inhabitants to have been 
negroid. 

That the "white" race of Europe is by far a definitely fixed or 
stable race is shown by the various grades of complexion, hair, 
and facial type. Even the so-called Germanic type is a mixed 
type. Only 31 per cent, of the Germans are blond, 14 per cent, 
being brunettes, and 55 per cent, "mixed."* 

The "white" race is not uniformly white, but ranges from black 
to a yellow or florid "white," and an olive. This g^eat Caucasian 
race, which in its many branches sprang from common ancestors, 
embraces, (i) the north Europeans, Irish, Germans, Kurds, Af- 

♦Keane, "Man, Past and Present" 
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gans; (2) French, Welsh, Russians, Poles, Roumanians, Armen- 
ians, East Persians, Jews; (3) Iberians, Italians, Greeks, Berbers, 
Hindus, Dravideans, and Ainus ; and many other stocks. Widely 
scattered is the red race of the Americas, diverse as are its lan- 
guages and customs, the red race is far more stable and crystal- 
lized than this race of many mixtures, colors, and customs. 

The Caucasian people in their many varied branches even today 
fraternize but sparingly. In some cases this aversion amounts to 
hostility and persecution. The modem English-Caucasian who 
dominates Hindustan calls the black parent stock irom which he 
sprang from deprecatory names. The Russians despise the Jews ; 
the Germans fear the Slavs ; the Irishman wishes to have nothing 
to do with the Italian ; the Scotchman denies any relationship to 
the hairy Ainu, and the Spaniard feels his blood superior to the 
Moors. Yet all are Caucasians and from the same parent division 
of the human family. Geography alone has made the diflference. 

It has been said many times that the natives of America held 
haughtily aloof from one another and that each tribe regarded 
itself the superior. This fact has led to much criticism by the 
thoughtless. Yet when all facts are sifted, the red race of 
America has far less differences and rivalry among its various 
divisions than the Caucasian. It is far more homogenous in char- 
acter than the Caucasian, and when its cultural stage is measured 
against a like stage of the European it does not suffer by con- 
trast. But, as analysis will have it, savagery is not a racial trait ; 
it is a universal human trait. 

Races orginally were the outg^rowths of widely separated di- 
visions of the primitive human species. Primitive men, wherever 
they may have been found, were quite alike. Separated for gen- 
erations in isolated regions and subject to varied climates, methods 
of procuring food, and caring for themselves, they evolved the 
specialized types that now distinguish the g^eat races. Within 
these great racial stocks special divisions or tribes were formed. 
Intermarriage thus only brings again together long separated 
strains of blood. The mixing of blood or racial strains is more 
rapid today than at any time in the history of the world. It is 
inevitable. Some theorists believe it means the destruction or 
weakening of humanity, and "mixed bloods" are studied for signs 
of physical degeneracy. 
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We do not believe that the mixture of the great racial stocks 
has ever produced an inferior people or lessened human capacity. 
Clean blood of whatever stock is good human blood. 

And so races continue to evolve, ever changing, ever intermix- 
ing, yet each one ever vainly sure it is of pure lineage and superior 
to other men. Humanity, or civilized humanity, if you please, 
will never realize or miss its mission until races comiC to under- 
stand their common ancestry and each will mingle with the other 
trustfully, without each dogmatically assuming its own right to 
thrust its culture upon the other, for race virtues and dogmas, 
like race bloods, are themselves not unmixed. 



The Discovery of America as an Incentive to Human 

Achievement 

\ T THE time of the Columbian discovery, America as a con- 
-^^^ tinent was to the Eastern Hemisphere a New World 
indeed. When the early voyagers realized that they had indeed 
found a new part of the earth, and not the outlying shores of 
China or India, both ambition and imagination were kindled. 
Then there came over the Old World a great psychological change. 
It was as if the bonds that restrained all the dormant or circum- 
scribed faculties had suddenly been burst. 

It was as if all the accumulated potentialities inherent in the 
human race of the Old World had suddenly found a field for de- 
velopment. America was the ovum that found its fertilizing germ 
plasm in the vitalizing potentialities of the Old World. Biologi- 
cally, Europe was the spermary of the new progressive civilization, 
America the germinal vesicle. The "discovery" was simply the 
fecundation. 

The oflFspring of this meeting of the positive, agressive Old 
World with the negative, passive, undeveloped New World was a 
new form of civilization. It was the beginning of a more vigor- 
ous activity and more rapid development in the material sense. 
The spirit of conquest and pillage was implanted within the new 
civilization. It was a restless, ambitious spirit that strove to con- 
quer lands and seas, material substances, air, fire, water, and 
metals. Its ambition lay in a desire to conquer obstacles, time, 
2 
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distance, and to hold in its hand power over all there was in na- 
ture. With the conquest of the sea, the conquest of forested 
continents, the wresting of wealth from seas and mines, and the 
discovery of possibilities in all things imagination was awakened 
to ambitious dreams. It was a material or constructive imagina- 
tion that thought of immense projects, bridges, dams, buildings, 
ships, guns, explosives, and machines. The aim was to accom- 
plish changes in natural or raw materials to satisfy the desire for 
comfort, beauty, safety, and power over men. Yet with all this 
man has forgotten to conquer his own soul, to rule his own mind. 
Today the mass of "civilized" humanity is simply the same sav- 
age humanity of ten thousand years ago. Even though the pure 
ethics taught by the higher forms of religion, and the restrains of 
laws imposed upon men by themselves for self-preservation, to- 
gether with the mass of facts taught by schools, have conspired to 
change the form of human action, yet "civilized" himianity remains 
at heart essentially savage. We are only educated savages and 
shall remain so as Icmg as our chief aim in life is material acquisi- 
tion, material conquest, and dominion over our fellow men for the 
purpose of our own greater advantage. 

I do not say that through all ages, f rcmi the time men began to 
think philosophically, there have not been civilized men and wo- 
men or those who taught its principles. There are today such 
persons, yet they are the small minority of humanity. 

We look to such men in all ages as idealists who said beautiful 
things that were impossible to follow. "It is nice to think of such 
things, and so elevating," we think, "but in this very practical 
world it is impossible and, oh, so impracticable, to follow them 
exactly." And so we "sanely and judiciously" interpret our 
ethics and continue the exploitation of our fellow men. We be- 
come smug hypocrites and piously excuse ourselves on thci 
grounds of being "practical." We read Confucius, Plato, Socra- 
tes, Seneca, Solomon, Paul, or Hiawatha, and think what "won- 
derful" moralists they were, and yet in practice we cleverly excuse 
ourselves on material grounds. 

And yet another teacher arose to proclaim peace and fraternity, 
co-operation and love of our fellow men. We, perchance, con- 
vince ourselves that we are Christians and hail Jesus of Nazareth 
as our Saviour, yet we deny Him and His simple truths every day 
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and ingeniously rule His teachings out of our business principles as 
utterly impossible. Yet I do not say there are no Christians in 
spirit, for there are, or the church could not stand a moment, and 
even our h)rpocritical civilization could not stand. There are still 
idealists who follow faithfully the higher way and who point men 
to these higher ethics. And so mankind's conscience is constantly 
pricked. But how frailly civilization does stand needs no argu- 
ment. We can almost smell the powder as it blackens Europe; 
we can almost hear the shrieks of mutilated humanity; we can 
aknost feel the undertow of the spirit-tide as it draws millions 
of souls into the great soul-sea. The hypocrisy of civilization 
thus cnmibles. So slight a stir as that of a Balkan state demon- 
strates that we are still savages and that our moral convictions 
are secondary to our material ambitions. 

Chaotic Europe, filled with overflowing graves of butchered 
men and starved women and children, points out a lesson to this 
New World of ours. Europe clung to the precedents of the feudal 
period — war, conquest, self-elevation, and domination by the show 
of military power. In one thing there was a change : The great 
increase in the ability to produce manufactured goods through 
machinery led to rivalry in commerce. Europe, as America, be- 
came "commercialized," trade mad, for wealth flows from trade. 
Nations cannot, must not, eye each other as jealous rivals, diplo- 
matically smiling to hide jealous vigilance and rivalry, then turn- 
ing to savage hatred when jealousy and fear burst to insane fury. 
In this America of ours, imperfect as it is, we can see the im- 
mense advantage of common interest, a common tongue, and a de- 
votion to a country that respects all races as one. This is a free 
country indeed— free frc«n racial strife, at least among Euro- 
peans. 

But America, peacefully watching the most sanguinary struggle 
that earth has known, has a great lesson to learn. It is that true 
civilization can only come through a change in the purpose for 
which we maintain it, and from a new understanding of our rela- 
tion to our fellow men. 

A civilization that is built upon regulations that permits and 
encourages a commerce that exploits human beings is an out- 
growth of the unmoral proclivities of mankind's early days. Man 
has so nursed his instincts of acquisition that civilization has be- 
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come blinded to the fact that hutnan life, human health, human 
dei/elopment, human happiness, and human freedom are greater 
rights than the rights that men now measure in terms of money — 
trade, bonds, banks, landed possessions, jewels, and the jealousies 
of thrones. If mankind could realize this, there could be no war, 
no poverty, no human misery, for civilization would then mean 
universal equity, and brotherly consideration would replace selfish- 
ness. 



Inferior or Only Different? 

npHERE is a school of race philosophy that prcqxDgates the 
"*" idea that the blonde Aryan or white man is the destined 
ruler and civilizer of the World. A closer analysis would show 
that the theorists of this school are as a rule, self-admiring 
egotists, whose emotional nature is to say the least erratic. 

Dr. Franz Boas, one of the greatest anthropologists, in a 
recent article in Everybody s Magazine, discusses this belief and 
states that it has no foundation in observed fact. He intimates 
that is merely a reflex of the dominant idea of the north European 
that he is a superior man by virtue of his blood and race. Very 
aptly he remarks: "This notion prevails among ourselves with 
equal force, for we shake our heads over the ominous influx of 
inferior races from eastern Europe. Inferior by heredity? No. 
Socially different ? Yes ; on account of the environment in which 
they have lived, and therefore different from ourselves . . ." 



The Awakened American Indian 

Am Acmmmt9ftk§ Wa$kimgt9m Mt^Hmg* 



By Arthur C. Parker 

npHE American Indian has written a new chapter in his life 
-■- story. The tenth day of December, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, marked a new beginning in Indian progress and pro- 
claimed a new day for the red race. Upon that day President 
Woodrow Wilson listened to the memorial of the Society of 
American Indians in behalf of the American Indian. Never be- 
fore perhaps had there assembled so large a body of men and 
women of Indian blood, having so wide an influence in the world's 
affairs. Never before had the men and women o^f the race pre- 
sented so definite an appeal covering the conditions of all Indians. 

The memorial presented to the President was the outcome of an 
action by the University of Wisconsin Conference of the Society 
of American Indians, and was drawn up by order of the confer- 
ence. The committee consisted of Dennison Wheelock, chairman ; 
Prof. F. A. McKenzie, Henry Roe-Cloud, Hiram Chase and Wil- 
liam J. Kershaw ; supplemented by the Executive Committee, in- 
cluding the president, vice-president on membership, and the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The meetings at which the memorial was formulated were held 
at the office of Hon. Gabe E. Parker, Register of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. Mr. Parker, who is a Choctaw, is a member of the Society's 
advisory board. Here the various ideas submitted by the com- 
mittee and by the members of the executive council were drawn 
into shape after careful debate. In its preparation a majority of 
members of the advisory board, the entire memorial committee 
and all but one absent member of the executive council partici- 
pated. The strong men of the Society and of the race were in- 
deed present. Their memorial to the President is a historic 
document. 

President Wilscm had set the hour as twelve-fifteen, on Decem- 
ber tenth. The Society, represented by its active officers, associate 
officers, board, and by members of both divisions, marched 
promptly from their headquarters at the Hotel Powhatan and 
reached the White House a few minutes before noon. More than 

♦An article prepared by the Secretary-Treasurer for syndicate purposes. 
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forty delegates were in the body. Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Cherokee blood, was already with the President as the del^;ation 
entered the reception room in the Executive Mansion. The local 
arrangements had been made with the secretary to the president by 
Mr. Gabe E. Parker, who introduced the members of the Society. 
The President stood in the center of his office and shook hands 
cordially as each member was presented. Then, after a short 
explanation, Mr. Dennison Wheelock read the memorial, which 
follows : 

District of Columbia, City of Washington. 
His Excellency, the President of the United States: 

Acting under instructions of the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the Society of American Indians, held on the 6th to the nth of 
October, 1914, at the University of Wisconsin, in the city of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, your petitioners respectfully present this me- 
morial. 

Congress has conferred special authority upon the President of 
the United States respecting the welfare of the Indians, regarded 
as wards of the Federal Government. We believe that this obli- 
gation lies close to your heart and we, therefore, feel free to sug- 
gest to you a few things which seem to us necessary to our wel- 
fare and progress, to our development as co-laborers and pro- 
ducers. We believe that you feel, with the progressive members 
of our race, that it is anamalous permanently to conserve within 
the naticm groups of people whose civic condition by legislation is 
different from the normal standard of American life. 

Definition of Legal Status. 

As a race, the Indian, under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, has no standing in court or nation. No man can tell what 
its status is, either civic or legal. Confusion and chaos are the 
only words descriptive of the situation. This condition is a barrier 
to the progress of our people, who aspire to higher things and 
greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this nation should 
be defined by federal authority. We request, therefore, that, 
as the first essential to a proper solution of the Indian Problem, 
and even for the benefit of the nation itself, this matter be placed 
in the hands of a commission of three men — the best, the most 
competent and the kindliest men to be found — and thai they be 
authorized to study this question, and recommend to you and to 
the congress the passage of a code of Indian law which shall open 
the door of hope and progress to our people. Our Society since 
its beginning has pled for this fundamental necessity of race ad- 
vancement. 
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Admission to the Court of Claims. 

We ask, also that the Court of Claims be given jurisdiction 
over all Indian claims against the United States, 

This done, a great barrier to race development would be re- 
moved, for we should no longer be tied to the past with the feel- 
ing that the country had not fulfilled its obligations to our race. 

We believe that more has been done, can be done to make 
Indian property an efficient instrument for Indian welfare; to 
make Indian intellect, statesmanship, and craftsmanship useful 
to the nation. We point with pride to the men and women, who 
by their achievements have demonstrated the inherent capacity of 
Indian blood. Our plea is that just opportunity be provided to 
insure the efficiency and enlarge the capacity of the thousands 
who have not had freedom to struggle upward and whose condi- 
tion very shortly become not only a menace to themselves but a 
burden to the nation. 

We plead, sir, that you give us the cheer of your word, that you 
consider our request and call upon Congress to grant the Am^erican 
Indians those fundamental rights and privileges, which are essen- 
tial to release them from enforced wardship, dependence and con- 
squent degeneracy; and that you advocate measures that will, 
according to the recognized principles of legal and economic de- 
velopment, speedily secure their admission to the field of even 
chance for individual efficiency and competency. 

For the weak and helpless, for the discouraged and hopeless of 
our race scattered over this broad land we make this plea and 
petition. Through our annual conference we have carried our 
plea to the great universities of the land; we have striven to 
awaken the public conscience to the justice of our demands and 
now we ask you to consider the merits of our appeal. And for 
the boon we crave we shall ever pray. 

THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Sherman Coolidge, President. 
Chas. E. Dagenett, Vice-President. 
December loth, 1914. Wm. J. Kershaw, Vice-President. 

Arthur C. Parker, Secretary. 

THE COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL. 
Dennison WheELOCk, Chairman; 
Hiram Chase, 
Henry Roe-Cloud, 
F. A. McKenzie, 
Wm. J. Kershaw. 

The President remained standing at one corner of his desk 
during the reading and was evidently impressed. After Mr. 
Wheelock had handed the memorial to the President, Mr. Cool- 
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idge, president of the Society, delivered a few word in explana- 
tion of the object of the Society. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by Mr. Wm. J. Kershaw. Mr. Kershaw's speech was an 
eloquent classic and profoundly impressive. As the years go by 
it will be regarded as one of the masterpieces of Indian oratory. 
Congressman Giarles D. Carter, former chief of the Chickasaw 
Council and now vice-president on legislation of the Society, made 
the closing address, indorsing the memorial in its plea ^for a new 
and just code of law and greater opportunity for the red man. 

President Wilson replied expressing his pleasure in receiving 
the delegation and stating that he had not given special thought to 
the Indian, though he had appointed the best man he could find as 
Secretary of the Interior and as Commissioner of Indian AflFairs. 
He promised to give the memorial his most earnest consideration 
and to study the measures advocated by the Society. 

Promptly upon the expiration of the term of the interview, the 
delegates filed from the room and out of the White House, where 
they faced a battery of cameras and moving picture machines. 

After returning to the Hotel Powhatan for luncheon, the execu- 
tive committee held an informal conference which continued until 
five o'clock. The speakers were: President Coolidge; Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam on the "Tragedy in California;" Matthew K. 
Sniffen on the "Cry of Alaska ;" Wm. J. Kershaw, "Our Memo- 
rial;" Hiram Chase on "The Law that Restricts;" Father Philip 
B. Gordon on "The Relation of Education to Morality ;" and Gen- 
eral Pratt on "Why I Have Loved the Red Man." 

The afternoon meeting was merely an informal discussion, the 
evening banquet being the event to which all looked for the final 
event of the day. 

The local chairman of the entertainment committee was Mr. 
Charles E. Dagenett, and to him the success of the event is largely 
due. As in all of its functions, this was distinctly of high grade, 
every appointment being the best that could be secured. The 
toastmaster of the evening was Hon. Charles D. Carter. The 
prmcipal speaker was Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, who told of the remarkable change he had wrought in 
Indian affairs and vividly depicted his achievements in protectbg 
Indian interest. Other speakers who delivered addressed were 
Dennison Wheelock on "The Law Bars the Way to Indian Prog- 
ress ;" Patrick J. Hurley on "Humor at the Bar ;" Henry Roe* 
Cloud on "Brains and Efficiency;" Prof. F. A. McKenzie on 
"Principles and Dangers ;" Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin on "What 
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an Indian Woman Has to Say for Her Race ;" Dr. Sherman Cool- 
idge on "The Society;" Hon. W. A. Durant on "A National 
Indian Society as the Means for Race Efficiency ;" and Dr. Thomas 
C. MoflFett on "The Power of Friendship Among Races." 

The banquet favors were small Indian war clubs tied with white 
ribbons and labeled "Peace Clubs." Upon the ribbon was printed 
the following stanza : 

THE PEACE CLUB. 

To knock with club and thrust with spear 
Robs life of all its peace and cheer. 
So let us CLUB together, friend, — 
Then all our woes shall be at end. 

The committee had hoped to have a "Peace EHnner" and had 
telegraphed for peace pipes, but the New York Indian Exhibits 
Company having no peace pipes sent war clubs I This put the 
committee in a quandary, for it had no warlike intentions. On the 
spur of the moment, however, the verse was penned, and the club 
used for peaceful advantage. 

The meeting and presentation were convened in remarkable 
quick time. The president gave but seven days' notice in which to 
prepare for the trip to the Capitol. That the great majority of 
officials was present is a tribute to the strength of the Society and 
the harmony of its administration. 

On the nth and 12th of December the executive council held 
its annual meeting. By invitation of the Registrar of the Treasury 
most sessions were held in his office. The principal actions of 
interest to the membership are those relating to the policy of The 
Quarterly Journal, S. A, L, the appointment of a board of trustees, 
whose chairman is Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, and the selection of 
the meeting place for the 191 5 conference. The Fifth Conference 
may meet under the auspices of the University of Oklahoma, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. This has alrady led to great enthusiasm on 
the part of the Oklahoma membership Lawrence, Kansas, is also 
seriously under consideration. 

The acccxnplishments of the December meeting were the reach- 
ing of the President's ear, the presentation of basic facts for his 
consideration, a demonstration of the Society's unity and purpose, 
and the establishing of a deeper confidence of the public in the 
capacity of red men to reach out for higher things. The impres- 
sion made by the memorial delegation was profound. Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Cooper, sel:retary of the Washington Y. M. C. A., stated 
that the event was the most dignified and orderly he had ever seen 
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in the Executive Mansion, and his opinion was verified by Mr. 
Samuel Brosius, attorney for the Indian Rights Association, who 
affirmed that it was the most impressive event he had ever wit- 
nessed in connection with Indian affairs. Others stated that the 
event was a positive demonstration of the ability of Indian blood 
to achieve. The membership represented Indians prwninent in 
civil, religious, and political life, including clergymen, educators, 
scientists, congfressmen, business men, lawyers, and financiers. 
If these have struggled upward through adverse conditions how 
many more might achieve and advance as efficient factors in the 
national life if the laws of the land would only permit it. 

In this memorable council only earnest faces were seen. The 
men and women who composed it were energetic factors in the 
life of the Republic. Every man and woman of Indian blood was 
conscious of his responsibilities and eager to meet his obligations 
to his race and to his country. Proud of the ability of race to 
advance, as they were, their clothing was that of citizenship of 
the great nation. There were no blankets, no feathers, no relics 
of the past, for these men and women were the Indians of today, 
pleading for the future. Their vision was fixed upon things 
ahead. Though in their hearts they were still loyal to the best 
traditions of their people, each knew that such things were a part 
of the past. Their q)peal was not only for race and for country, 
but for humanity. 

Thus has a new day dawned and dynamic effort has been ap- 
plied from within. 



The Red Mans Appeal 

BHMg am Addrtu f tkt President o/M# United SUU9s 



By William J. Kershaw 

MR. PRESIDENT : It is true, as our memorial states, that the 
Federal statute governing the Indian in nearly all of its 
provisions places the Indian directly and immediately under 
the hand of the President, so that the Government stands as their 
guardian and the President as a sort of guardian ad litem. This 
appeal is made in behalf of all the Indians of the United States ; 
but it more particularly concerns the young Indians. The Indian 
is changed; he is not the same as he was fifteen years ago, be- 
cause his vision has greatly broadened, but his opportunities have 
not been correspondingly enlarged. Our purpose is to secure 
for him opportunities. 

It would seem of no avail for the Government to educate and 
graduate hundreds of young Indians and return them to reser- 
vations without preparing conditions there in accord with their 
education. These young Indians on returning to their reserva- 
tions must live under the laws which were designed for the gov- 
ernment of their ancestors when they were barbarians and virtual 
prisoners of war; laws under which they can do nothing for 
themselves or their relatives by their own initiative; laws that 
are very arbitrary; they must live under the government of su- 
perintendents or agents who have arbitrary power over all their 
affairs. They have no access to the courts of the land for the 
settlement of property rights or inheritances. 

These rights are not determined by any tribunals known to our 
system of jurisprudence or to the common law; but by agencies 
upon which the Constitution of the United States has never con- 
ferred any judicial powers. In this behalf we must not forget the 
young Indian women. Estimates of Indian character or the 
Indian situation seldom take into account the influence of Indian 
women, who are good mothers, good housewives, frugal and 
saving, and exceptionally industrious. Indian women could de- 
velop a domestic or household manufactory exceeding in magni- 
tude and diversity anything of the kind ever known to our his- 
tory. While we are insistent and urgent in this appeal, yet we 
are desirous that no inference be drawn from such urgency ad- 

♦Delivered upon the occasion of the presentation of the Society of 
American Indians' Memorial, December lo, 1914. 
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verse to the present administration of Indian affairs. We are 
especially proud of that adminstraticxi. We appreciate that G>m- 
missioner Sells has done splendid work. We cannot but commend 
his adminstraticMi. He has taken the Government machinery, 
with all the ingrown abuses of forty years of ill advised l^sla- 
ticMi, and with it he has accomplished splendid lesults. 

The Carter code bill, now pending before Congress, intro- 
duced by Congressman Carter, meets the situation as to the Com- 
mission. The Court of Claims ought to be thrown open for the 
settlement of tribal claims, which cannot be taken into Court ex- 
cept by consent of Congress, and branches of the court opened in 
every judicial district where reservations are located. 

Mr. President, we are deeply in earnest in what we are seek- 
ing to do ifor the American Indians. Each of us could recite 
many instances within our personal knowledge of abuses of the 
reservation system but it would take too long to do so now. There 
is nothing that the young Indian cannot do, even those who are 
apparently stupid, showing exceptional niental capacity when once 
they strike their vocation. 

We want to bring the young Indian to his place in society and 
we know that he will not come to that society empty handed ; that 
he will bring to it the primary virtues of a strong self-reliant race. 
We ask you to heed this apptsd. 



Indian Progress Now or Later? 



By F. a. McKenzie. 

ON THE loth of December, 1914, the Society of American 
Indians carried to the President, and so to the Congress 
and the people of the United States, a message. They declared 
that they had one great imperative necessity, one fundamental 
need, which unless met, would continue to stand squarely and in- 
surmountably in the way of any general progress of the race 
The memorial stated : 

As a race, the Indian under the jurisdiction of the United States has no 
standing in court or nation. No man can tell what its status is, either 
civic or legal. Confusion and chaos are the only words descriptive of the 
situation. This condition is a barrier to the progress of our people, who 
aspire to higher things and greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this Nation should be 
defined by Federal authority. We request, therefore, that as a first essen- 
tud to a proper solution of the Indian problem, and even for the benefit of 
the Nation itself, this matter be placed in the hands of a commission of 
three men — the best, the most competent, and the kindliest men to be 
found, and that they be authorised to study this questi(m and recommend to 
you and to the Congress the passage of a code of Indian law which shall 
open the door of hope and progress to our people. Our Society since its 
beginning has pled for this fundamental necessity of race advancement. 

These are tremendous assertions to make. They are either 
gross untruths or sound the depths of the Indian problem. They 
must be proved false, or they are truths that lay the duty of imme- 
diate action upon the Nation, a duty imperative and inescapable. 

Because it is known to be true by every student of the problem, 
it not only justifies constant reiteration, but it constitutes a perma- 
nent obligation upon every member of the Indian Society and 
every friend of the Indian to lift his voice and to cry aloud until 
the Nation shall hear and the true remedy be appHed. It is not 
opposition, but friendship to the Nation at large that calls upon 
each of us to stand loyal to the banner we have raised, and having 
done all, to stand. 

Let us make clear these points : 

I. The remedy we seek is legislative, not executive. Execu- 
tive orders can relieve the critical situation for particular indi- 
viduals, but there is absolutely no cure for the race situation short 
of definite legislation. Until the statutes of the United States 
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declare to the contrary, the mass of Indians will be hopeless dere- 
licts without rudder or compass. When their shelter and protec- 
tion is found, not in the bounty or favor of any executive officer, 
but in the laws of the land, they will cease to be men and women 
without a country. 

2. The memorial is reasonable. It does not dictate what the 
status of the Indian shall be. It merely asks for a scientific de- 
termination of the facts, in order that we may know what is the 
real cure for a race-destroying evil. 

3. No authority is to be taken away from Congress. The com- 
mission asked for is to study the situation and report merely its 
recommendation to Congress. The ultimate decision will rest, as 
it has all these years, in Congress. 

4. There is need of haste. The evil is great, and the shortest 
time in which a scientific study can bring results is two years. It 
will take the commission one year at least to make the study, and 
it will take another year for Congress to pass the necessary legis- 
lation and put it into effect. Even a single year unnecessarily lost 
is a tremendous loss to thousands of Indians. For many it will 
mean the difference between hc^ and destruction. 

The conclusk)n of the whole matter is. Pass the Carter code bill. 
Progress and the bill are one and inseparable. 



The Washington Memorial Delegation 



T^HE original intent of the Madison Conference in directing 
-■- its memorial and executive committee to present a me- 
morial on Indian matter to the President included the idea of 
having a delegation of members with the official body. 

Only a few days' notice could be given in advance, but a con- 
siderable body of the membership responded. This included five 
out of six members of the executive coimcil, the chairman of the 
advisory board and six members, the entire memorial committee, 
the president and the secretary of the associate division, and a 
splendid representation of both actives, associates, and friends. 

Those officially listed are included in the register below. There 
were others who attended the afternoon session whom the local 
committee did not succeed in noting. The list follows : 

Rev. Sherman Coolidge, Mr. Wm. J. Kershaw, Mrs. Wm. J. Kershaw, 
Hon. Charles D. Carter, Mrs. Charles D. Carter, Miss Stella Carter, Miss 
Julia Carter, Miss Stacy Carter, Mr. Charles E. Dagenett, Mr. Dennison 
Wheelock, Mr. Edward Wheelock, Mr. Hiram Chase, Mr. Hiram Chase, 
Jr., Mr. Henry Roe Cloud, Mr. Gabe E. Parker, Mrs. Gabe E Parker, 
Mr. Gabe Parker, Jr., Mr. F. A. McKenzie, Rev. Thomas C. Moffctt, Mr. 
Arthur C. Parker, Rev. Philip B. Gordon, Rev. Amos Oneroad, Mr. John 
M. Oskison, Mrs. Marie L. B. Baldwin, Miss Sophie Pitchlyn, Hon. Wm. 
A. Durant, Mrs. Angel Decora Deitz, Mrs. Emily P. Robitaille, Mr. Wal- 
lace Denny, Mrs. Wallace Denny, Mr. Gus Welch, Mr. Charles Coon, Mr. 
Antonio Lubo, Mr. Patrick Hurley, Mr. John McGillis, Miss Ida P. 
Riley, Miss Meek, Mr. Doxtator, Miss Sophia C. Bond, Mr. Wm. K. 
Cooper, Mrs. Mary Longnecker, Miss Susan Janney Allen, Gen. R. H. 
Pratt, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, Mr. M. D. Pratt, Mrs. M. D. Pratt, Mr. Samuel 
Brosius, Mrs. Samuel Brosius, Mr. Matthew K Sniffen, Miss Thamar 
Dupuis, Mr. Francis E. Leupp, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Miss Beatrice Sheets, 
Judge Cole, Hon. Cato Sells, Mrs. Cato Sells, Hon. Edgar Briant Meritt, 
Mrs. Edgar Briant Meritt, Miss Fenton. 
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Situwaka, Chief of the Chilcats 

By Gawasa Wanneh. 

T^TO American Indian tribe had a more highly ccMnplex social 
^ ^ system than the Chilcats. They were a ppoud people and 
even their material culture is not to be despised. But the Chilcats 
do not live alone in the glories of their past. In this modem day 
they have no more able exponent than Situwaka, the heir to the 
chieftaincy of the tribe. 

Situwaka has (me great ambition ; it is to equip his mind with 
the things of modem civilization that he may carry wisdom and 
developed ability back to Chilcat Land and govern his pec^le 
well. 

Situwaka has an English name by which he is better known. 
It is Louis V. Shotridge. Mr. Shotridge is at present on the 
Museum staff of the University of Pennsylvania. His ability as 
an expert in judging the antiquities and artifacts of the northwest 
coast Indians makes him a valuable member of the ethndogical 
forces at that great institution. Besides this a residence in Phila- 
delphia gives Mr. Shotridge an opportunity to study at the Whar- 
tcwi School of Commerce, connected with the university. 

Mr. Shotridge is a »friend of Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the 
University Museum, and from Mr. Harrington the writer has 
gleaned the facts that follow. 

On his arrival in Philadelphia three years ago with his pretty 
young wife of Situwaka proceeded directly to the University Mu- 
seum, where he paid a visit to the director. Immediately after- 
ward he left the city. 

Two days later he returned and took up his residence in West 
Philadelphia. Among the white men he is known as Louis V. 
Shotridge, but among his own peofde he is Situwaka, heir to the 
chieftainship of the Eagle clan of the Chilcat tribe, in southern 
Alaska. His young wife is Katwachsnea, a high-bora woman of 
the Chilcoot branch of the Chilcat tribe. 

Since becoming a resident in Philadelphia Situwaka has been 
engaged in going over the collections in the University Museum 
that came from his people, in order to explain to the curators 
the use and meaning of thousands of articles in these Northwest 
coast exhibits that have recently been added to the George G. 
Heye collection in the museum. 
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The northwest coast Indians have shown their peculiar develop- 
ment best in their art, particularly in the carving and painting 
of wood and the weaving of patterns in blankets and other fab- 
rics. Here were made the curious totem poles bearing grotesque 
conventional figures of animals, while wooden trunks, boxes, 
dishes, house fronts— everything that could be carved or painted 
— ^bore many and various conventional animal designs — complex 
patterns, striking in their decorative quality and originality. Simi- 
lar decorations were woven into the gorgeous Chilcat blankets 
and engraved on silver and copper, but to the uninitiated they 
are all equally hard to interpret. 

The Shotridges, surrounded by such things from infancy, have 
been able to give the museum curators much information that 
will hereafter form part of the records. 

From what looks to the casual observer like a bewildering, 
complex, yet well balanced and decorative array of curves, dots 
and eyes— everywhere eyes — Situwaka and his wife can point out 
the conventional outlines of a bear, a halibut, a killer whale or a 
thunder bird, all of which are quite clear — after they have been 
pointed out. 

Such patterns may represent a totem animal, which is really 
the coat-of-arms of scxne family, such as the bear or the killer 
whale ; or the artists may have chosen a motive for their designs 
from among the personages and incidents of the old legends. 
No attempt is made to represent the animal or person in a life- 
like way. The sole idea was to make an artistic pattern which 
will at once suggest the subject to the educated eye. 

With regard to the totem poles of the Chilcat Indians, Mr. Shot- 
ridge had the following to say : 

"The totem pole is our coat-of-arms, not an idol. We have 
two distinct clans under the Chilcat tribe, the Raven and the 
Eagle in each of which there are several families. Some of the 
houses contain four totem poles, which stand for four different 
families. Each figure in these totem poles represents some dif- 
ferent incident which occurred in the beginning of the family 
history. 

"For example : The Royal family of the Raven Clan is called 
the Whale family. One time, when the first ancestors of this 
particular family were starving, a whale was washed ashore by 
supernatural means to save their lives. They adopted it as their 
crest. 

"The second family in this clan, the Raven, is named after the 
3 
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Great Spirit bird that at the creation of the world befriended the 
clan itself and became its totem. 

"The third family was named the Giant, because the first son 
of the woman who founded this family became a giant. 

"The fourth is named the Worm, because the woman who 
started this family raised, while she was yet a girl, a pet worm 
that grew to be a monster. 

"Of course each of these families has a long story, which it is 
the duty of our people to memorize. Only principal parts of the 
narrative are referred to on carvings on each family totem pole. 
The totem poles of the Eagle clan can be explained in the same 
manner." 

Situwaka and his wife have been away from home for several 
years, having started with the express intention of making a tour 
of the country and studying thoroughly the ways of the white 
man, for use in settling tribal questions later, when Situwaka 
takes up the duty of his of the office to which his birth entitles him. 
Since leaving home the young people have supported themselves 
in various ways. 

Their first work was at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, in 1905, where Katwachsnea gave an exhibi- 
tion of Chilcat blanket weaving. Their next venture was in 
connection with the Indian Crafts Exhibition at Los Angeles, 
where they remained for two years, returning home at intervals. 
During this time they employed private tutors to teach them 
English and music in the spare evenings, and Situwaka developed 
a fine tenor voice which later stood him in good stead. 

After this they toured the country with an Indian grand opera 
company until shortly before their arrival in Philadelphia. 

The name Situwaka may be interpreted as "Wise Spirit" and 
refers to one of the mysterious supernatural beings supposed to 
hover about the medicine man. 

Situwaka dressed in the ceremonial costume of a war leader of 
his tribe is a picture indeed. On his head he wears the ancient 
heraldic helmet of his own family, the Bear, the royal house of 
the Eagle clan of the Chilcats. It is made of hard wood and is 
carved to represent the face of a bear — the family crest or totem. 
The eight basketry rings rising from its crown represent eight 
g^eat potlaches or festivals given by the head of the family. This 
decoration is considered a mark of highest honor. 

Much of Katwachsnea's — Mrs. Shotridge's — early training, 
like her husband's, was along the old Indian lines, for her mother, 
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much against her will, insisted on training her restless fingers 
to construct the fine woven watertight baskets of split spruce 
roots, whose classic patterns and tasteful colors have given the 
Alaskan Indians a high place among the basket makers of the 
world. Beadwork was also taught her, but the greatest thing of 
all her training — so dull and tiresome in those childhood days 
when she wanted to play — was weaving the remarkable Chilcat 
blankets of mountain goat wool and cedar bark, the most intri- 
cate and wonderful of Indian textiles. Such were the studies 
of her native educaticm, but in addition to this she spent four 
winters in learning other subjects in the Presbyterian mission 
school at Haines, Alaska. 

Situwaka and Katwachsnea have become widely known in cer- 
tain circles by an admiring host of friends and acquaintances. 
Their sincere love of their people, the proud manner in which 
they uphold the dignity of their race and station, demonstrates 
inherent refinement. 



A Winnebago Girl Wins Essay Contest. 



THE Society, through its Vice-President on Education, is 
just able to announce the results of the essay contest. 
Mrs. Emma D. Goulette, after patiently reading the many essays 
and weighing each point made, has announced Lucy E. Hunter, 
of Hampton Institute, as the winner. Miss Hunter, whose name 
was sealed in an envelope attached to the winning essay, gfives 
her class at Hampton as the Senior Middle of 1914, and her tribe 
Winnebago. What seems particularly interesting is that after 
our inquiry as to the quantum of Indian blood the answer is "full 
blood." We like this demonstration of the full-blood's capacity. 
The second prize goes to Henry Lang, of the Cushman School, 
a half-blood of the Skogit tribe. The third prize is awarded to 
James Smith, a full-blood Warm Springs Indian attending Has- 
kell Institute. A full account of the contest will be contained in 
the next number of The Quarterly Journal, 



The Indians Right of Occupancy 



By Hon. Pbleg Sprague 

T^HE rights of the natives, both natural and conventional, 
-■- have been strenuously denied. What right, it is asked, 
have the Indians to the lands they occupy? I ask, in reply, what 
right have the English or the French, the Spaniards or the Rus- 
sians, to the countries they inhabit? 

But it is insisted that the original claim of the natives has been 
divested by the superior right of discovery. 

I have already shown that this gives no ground of claim as 
against the discovered ; that it is a mutual understanding or con- 
ventional arrangement entered into by the nations of Europe, 
among themselves, to define and regulate their respective claims 
as discoverers, in order to prevent interference and contests with 
each other ; all agreeing, that the sovereign who should first find 
a new country should be left without interference from them, to 
deal with it and its inhabitants, according to his ability and his 
conscience. 

But we are told, that grants from the kings are the highest 
title, and have always been relied upon as such. True — as against 
other grantees from the crown, or against the government itself ; 
but not as to the natives. If such a title gives any just claim as 
against them, they are bound to yield to it; for to every right 
appertains a corresponding obligation. 

Were the aborigines bound to yield to such pretensions ? Sup- 
pose that, more than two centuries ago, when, in unbroken 
strength, they held resistless sway over this whole western world, 
a royal patentee, with his handful of followers, just landed on 
these shores, should have found himself in the midst of a power- 
ful Indian nation. The council fire is lighted up, and sachems 
and warriors are assembled around it. He presents himself, and 
says to them: 

"This country is no longer yours. You must leave the forests 
where you hunt, and the valleys where you live. All the land 
which you can see from the highest mountain is mine. It has 
been given me by the king of the white men across the waters. 
Here is his grant — how can you resist so fair a title?" 

♦Delivered before the United States Senate, April i6, 1830^ in defense of 
the Cherokees, by the then Senator from Maine. 
284 
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If they deigned any other reply than the war-whoop, their 
chief might say : 

"The Great Spirit, who causeth the trees to rise from the 
ground toward the heavens, and maketh the rivers to descend 
from the mountains to the valleys — who created the earth itself, 
and made both the red man and the white man to dwell, thereon — 
gave this land to us and to our ancestors. You say you have a 
g^ant from your king beyond the waters — we have a grant Irom 
the King of Kings, who reigns in Heaven — by this title our fathers 
have held it for uncounted generations, and by this title their sons 
will defend it." 

It has been strenuously argued that the overflow nations of 
Europe had a just claim to the occupancy of some portion of the 
vacant lands of the aborigines for their own subsistence. 

The excessive population of China, and of Holland, have, at 
this day, the same groimd of claimi against the United States. 
May they, therefore, drive us even from our cities and villages, 
and take all our territory by force? We permit them to come 
and possess, if they submit to our laws, and pay us for the soil. 
The Indians have been more liberal, having ceded both soil and 
sovereignty to hundreds of millions of acres. The Cherokees have 
no more to spare: they need the residue for themselves. Shall 
they be permitted to retain it? 

To avoid, as far as possible, all questionable ground, I at 
present contend only that the Indians have a right to exist as a 
community, and to possess some spot of earth upon which to sus- 
tain that existence. That spot is their native land. If they have 
no claim there, they have no right anywhere. Georgia asserts 
that the lands belong to her — she must, and she will have them — 
even by violence, if other means fail. This is a declaration of a 
right to drive the Cherokees from the face of the earth; for if 
she is not bound to permit them to remain, no nation or people 
are bound to receive them. To that for which I now contend, 
the Indians possess not only a natural, but also a legal and con- 
ventional right. These two grounds of claim have been blended 
and confounded. 

The rights which the United States have claimed with respect 
to the territory of the aborigines, have been two- fold; pre- 
emptive and reversionary — ^a right to purchase, to the exclusion of 
all others, and to succeed the natives, should they voluntarily 
leave the country or become extinct. 

It will at once be perceived that this is a right to exclude others 
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from interference, but not to coerce the Indians. It leaves to 
them the perpetual undisturbed occupancy. They cannot indeed 
transfer their country to others — ^but this does not impair their 
title, although it may diminish its value in the market. It still 
belongs to them and their heirs forever. If a State should, by 
law, prohibit its citizens from making sale of their lands without 
the assent of the executive, would it destroy every man's title? 
Nay, the laws do now prevent conveyances to aliens. 

The right claimed is merely to exclude all others from pur- 
chasing of the aborigfines. It will be divested of much of its ap- 
pearance of harshness toward them by recurring to its origin. It 
was the primitive agreement of mutual understanding between 
exploring nations, that whichever should first find a new country, 
should alone possess the privilege of dealing with the natives; 
and upon this ground the discoverer excluded others from be- 
coming purchasers. He had the right of pre-emption. This 
agreement trenched not upon the title of the aborigines; and as 
to its aflfecting the value of their lands, by preventing competition 
in the purchase, there would have been no purchaser but for the 
discovery. 

There is no mystery in the international law of discovery. So 
far as it relates to this subject, it is the same as if five or six per- 
sons, being about to go in search of sugar lands in South America, 
should mutually engage that they would not interfere with each 
other in their purchases. Such agreement would do no wrong 
to the original owner. 

The reversionary claim, as it may be denominated — although in 
strictness that cannot revert to another, which always belonged 
to the present possessor — is the necessary consequence of the 
exclusion of others from purchasing. It is merely a right of suc- 
cession to lands of the Indians, when they shall have become 
extinct, or have voluntarily abandoned them by emigration; as 
the property of individuals sometimes escheats to the government 
for the want of heirs. 

The right of the aborigines to the perpetual and exclusive oc- 
cupancy of all their lands, has been always recognized and 
affirmed by the United States. It was respected by Great Britain 
before the revolution; as appears by the royal proclamation of 
1763, in which all persons are commanded "forthwith to remove 
themselves" from lands, which not having been ceded to or pur- 
chased by us, are still reserved to the said Indians; and, after 
reciting that individuals had practiced fraud upon the natives. 
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forbids private persons from making purchases, to the end that 
the Indians may be convinced of our justice ; and provides, that 
if the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the said lands, 
"the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name, at scMne 
public meeting or Assembly of the said Indians, to be held for 
that purpose." 

That right was recognized by the Confederation; as appears 
by the whole tenor of their proceedings ; particularly their treaties, 
by which they purchased a part and guaranteed the remainder; 
by the report of a Committee in August, 1787, which declares that 
the Indians have just claims to all occupied by and not purchased 
of them — and the proclamation of Congress in September, 1788, 
which has been already referred to. 

That, under our present Constitution, the rights of the natives 
and the relation in which they stand to the United States are such 
as I have described, is clearly manifested by the speech of Presi- 
dent Washington to the Senecas in 1790, from which I have al- 
ready presented some extracts and by the following explicit and 
deliberate letter of Mr. Jefferson, written to the Secretary of 
War in 1791 : 

"I am of opinion, that government should firmly maintain this 
ground : that the Indians have a right to the occupation of their 
lands, independent of the States within whose chartered lines 
they happen to be ; that, until they cede them by treaty, or other 
.transactions equivalent to a treaty, no act of a State can give 
a right to such lands; that neither under the present Constitu- 
tion, nor the ancient Confederation, had any State or persons a 
right to treat with the Indians, without the consent of the gen- 
eral government; that that consent has never been given to any 
treaty for the cession of the lands in question ; that the govern- 
ment is determined to exert all its energy for the patronage and 
protection of the rights of the Indians, and the preservation of 
peace between the United States and them ; and that, if any settle- 
ments are made on lands not ceded by them, without the previous 
consent of the United States, the government will think itself 
bound, not only to declare to the Indians that such settlements are 
without the authority or protection of the United States, but to 
remove them also by the public force." 

The same is also manifest by the intercourse law of 1790, for- 
bidding all encroachments, by citizens of the United States, upon 
the "territory belonging to any tribe or nation of Indians — ^by 
many other statutes, particularly that of March, 1805 — by all the 
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treaties of purchase and cession — ^all the laws to carry them into 
effect and pay the consideration — ^and all the acts for enabling 
the executive to extinguish Indian titles." 

The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Forsyth) has referred to 
the correspondence at Ghent to sustain his denial of rights to 
the Indian tribes. He relied upon the views of the American 
commissioners in repelling the claims of the British. As it is 
sometimes more satisfactory to read for ourselves, than to take 
the construction of others, permit me. Sir, to present to you an 
extract f rcMn that correspondence. 

"Under this system the Indians residing within the United 
States are so far independent, that they live under their own 
customs, and not under the laws of the United States, that their 
rights upon the lands where they inhabit, or hunt, are secured 
to them by boundaries defined in amicable treaties between the 
United States and themselves; and when these boundaries are 
varied, it is also by amicable and voluntary treaties, by which 
they receive from the United States ample compensation for 
every right they have to the lands ceded. Such is the relation 
between them and the United States; that relation is not now 
created for the first time, nor did it originate with the treaty of 
Grenville." 

And, consequently, the treaty of Grenville was merely declara- 
tory of the public law — on principles previously and universally 
recognized. To this, Sir, was subscribed the names of all our 
commissioners at Ghent 

The gentleman from Alabama (Mr. M'Kinley,) to show that 
the natives had no title to the soil, cited the case of Johnson and 
Mcintosh, decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and reported in the 8th of Wheaton. 

To see how precisely that case sustains my positions, let me 
read a few. very short extracts from the opinion of the court, as 
delivered by Chief Justice Marshall. It declares that the right 
of the United States, or several States, is subject to the Indian 
right of occupancy; that the original inhabitants are the rightful 
occupants of the soil, "with a legal as well as a just claim to re- 
tain possession of it, and to use it according to their own discre- 
tion." And again, "it has never been contended that the Indian 
title amounted to nothing. Their right of possession has never 
been questioned." 

We have heard a great deal in this debate of the right of con- 
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quest; and are told that it is always recognized as valid by the 
judicial trit>unals. 

True, Sir, by those of the conqueror. How can they do other- 
wise ? Suppose that Congress should now declare a war for the 
sole purpose of wresting Canada from Great Britain, and should 
succeed ; could our own courts question this exercise of political 
power, and refuse to sustain our jurisdiction over the country, 
however iniquitous the acquisition? And if in this government, 
where the political sovereign is under the restraints of the Con- 
stitution, the courts cannot interfere, how could they in Europe, 
where this doctrine had its origin? There are legislative and 
political powers are limited. Even in England, the parliament 
is legally omnipotent; and who ever heard of a judicial court 
undertaking to annul any of its enactments ? 

Whatever may be the acquiescence of other nations in the 
exercise of power by a conqueror, it is no ground of just claim as 
against the conquered. They surely are not bound to submit, if 
new means of resistance can be found. 

To give to conquest — to mere force — the name of right is to 
sanction all the enormities of avarice and ambition. Alexander 
and Bonaparte are justified I Britain has done no wrong, in 
sweeping India with the hand of rapine, and holding fifty millions 
of people in thraldom! All the cruelties of the Spaniards in 
South America — ^the crimes of Pizarro and Cortez — ^tracking the 
fugitive natives, in terror and dismay, with blood-hounds, to the 
caves of the mountains; and stretching their wretched monarch 
upon burning coals, to extort from him the secret of his treasures 
— ^are sanctioned by the name of right! This right of conquest 
gentlemen contend is the legitimate offspring of the right of dis- 
covery. Sir, the pirates on the coast of Barbary and at Bara- 
taria exercise both. They find a ship alone upon the ocean — this 
is discovery. They capture her, and murder or enslave the crew 
— this is conquest. Both these rights are thus combined and con- 
summated; and their validity will not, I presume, be questioned 

either by the courts of Barataria, or other bands of similar con- 
querors. 

But even this miserable argument of conquest is not applicable 

to the Cherokees. They were not subjugated. The southern 

Indians had sixteen thousand warriors, with arms in their hands. 

They were powerful; their trade was war; they did not solicit 

peace. We sought for it, as appears by the resolution of Con- 
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gress, of May, 1783, and March, 1785. We obtained the treaty 
of Hopewell, in which gentlemen find the expressions, the "United 
States give peace" to the Indians and "allot boundaries": and, 
by a verbal criticism upon the English terms which we used, 
they logically deduce the rights of conquest I What did the un- 
lettered Indian understand by those expressions, but that there 
was to be an end of war ; and that his territory was to be sacred ? 
The treaty contains many reciprocal stipulations of the "con- 
tracting parties." Will it still be contended that we are not 
bound by them because the other party was conquered — ^in other 
words, because we were the strongest? If the United States 
made terms of peace, should they not abide by them? If a be- 
sieged town capitulates, are not the articles of capitulation obliga- 
tory ? When Bonaparte dictated treaties of peace in the capitals 
of the nations which he had overrun, was he not morally bound 
to observe them ? They indeed might complain that the contract 
was made by constraint, when they were not free agents ; but who 
ever heard of the stronger party claiming to be absolved from his 
engagements, because the other was subject to his coercion? 



The Shadow that Precedes Coming Events. 



HISTORY is being made in Indian affairs. The Indian 
Bureau is doing things that are counting for a change for 
the better. It is doing this by two methods, first, that of direct 
design, and second, in spite of itself. 

The Commissioner is to be commended for several strong things 
he has done in local instances. He has grasped a number of local 
measures and applied the power vested in him with intelligence. 
This is good. It must be asked, however, if under the restric- 
tions which the present system imposes on a man or group of men 
in office if he or they can ever bring about a radical change. 
Does the present system make better manhood and encourage the 
development of good citizenship among Indians? 

We should like to know if there is after all a deep abiding faith 
in the capacity of the red man, and whether these man have under- 
lying all their acts a constructive philosophy, logical and con- 
sistent with human evolution. 



An Indian Bureau Reminiscence'^ 



By Waw Whitman. 

AFTER the close of the Secession War in 1865, I worked 
several months (until Mr. Harlan tum'd me out for 
having written "Leaves of Grass") in the Interior Department 
at Washington, in the Indian Bureau. Along this time there 
came to see their Great Father an unusual number of aboriginal 
visitors, delegations for treaties, settlement of lands, etc. — some 
young or middle-aged, but mainly old men, from the West, North, 
and occasionally from the South — parties of from five to twenty 
each — the most wonderful proofs of what Nature can produce, 
(the survival of the fittest, no doubt — all the frailer samples 
dropt, sorted out by death) — as if to show how the earth and 
woods, the attriticm of storms and elements, and the exigencies of 
life at first hand, can train and fashion men, indeed chiefs, in 
heroic tnassiveness, imperturbability, muscle, and that last and 
highest beauty consisting of strength — ^the full exploitation and 
fruitage of a human identity, not from the culmination-points of 
"culture" and artificial civilization, but tallying our race, as it 
were, with giant, vital, gnarl'd, enduring trees, or monoliths of 
separate hardiest rocks, and humanity holding its own with best 
of the said trees or rocks, and outdoing them. 

There were Omahas, Poncas, Winnebagoes, Cheyennes, Nava- 
hos. Apaches, and many others. Let me give a running account 
of what I see and hear through one of these conference collections 
at the Indian Bureau, going back to the present tense. Every 
head and face is impressive, even artistic ; Nature redeems herself 
out of her crudest recesses. Most have red paint on their cheeks, 
however, or some other paint. ("Little Hill" makes the opening 
speech, which the interpreter translates by scraps.) Many wear 
head tires of gaudy-color'd braid, wound around thickly — some 
with circlets of eagles' feathers. Necklaces of bears' claws are 
plenty around their necks.* Most of the chiefs are wrapt in large 
blankets of the brightest scarlet. Two or three have blue, and I 
see one black. (A wise man call'd "the Flesh" now makes a 
short speech, apparently asking something. Indian Commissioner 
Dole answers him, and the interpreter translates in scraps again.) 

♦From "November Boughs," by Walt Whitman. David McKay, pub- 
lisher. Philadelphia, 1888. 
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All the principal chiefs have tcmiahawks or hatchets, some of 
them very richly ornamented and costly. Plaid shirts are to be 
observ'd — ^none too clean. Now a tall fellow, "Hole-in-the-Day," 
is speaking. He has a copious head-dress composed of >feathers 
and narrow ribbon, under which appears a countenance painted 
all over a bilious yellow. Let us note this young chief. For all 
his paint, "H<Je-in-the-Day*' is a handsome Indian, mild and 
calm, dress'd in drab buckskin leggings, dark gray surtout, and 
a soft black hat. His costume will bear full observation, and 
even fashion would accept him. His apparel is worn loose and 
scant enough to show his superb physique, especially in neck, 
chest, and legs. ("The Appolo Belviderel" was the involuntary 
exclamation of a famous European artist when he first saw a 
full grown young Choctaw.) 

One of the red visitors — a wild, lean-looking Indian, the one 
in the black woolen wrapper — ^has an empty buffalo head, with 
horns on, for his personal surmounting. I see a markedly Bour- 
bonish countenance among the chiefs (It is not very uncommon 
among them, I am told.) Most of them avoided resting on 
chairs during the hour of their "talk" in the Commissioner's 
office; they would sit around on the floor, leaning against some- 
thing, or stand up by the walls, partially in their blankets. Though 
some of the young fellows were, as I have said, magnificent and 
beautiful animals, I think the palm of unique picturesqueness, in 
body, limb, physiognomy, etc., was borne by the old or elderly 
chiefs, and the wise nien. 

My here-alluded-to experience in the Indian Bureau produced 
one very definite conviction, as follows: There is something 
about these aboriginal Americans, in their highest characteristic 
representations, essential traits, and the ensemble of their phys- 
ique and physiognomy — something very remote, very lofty, arous- 
ing comparisons with our own civilized ideals — something that 
our literature, portait painting, etc., has never caught, and that 
will almost certainly never be transmitted to the future, even as a 
reminiscence. No biographer, no historian, no artist, has grasp'd 
it — perhaps could not grasp it. It is so different, so far outside 
our standards of eminent humanity. Their feathers, paint — 
even the empty buffalo skull did not, to say the least, seem any 
more ludicrous to me than many of the fashions I have seen in 
civilized society. I should not apply the word savage (at any 
rate, in the usual sense) as a leading word in the description of 
those great aboriginal specimens, of whom I certainly saw many 
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of the best There were moments, as I look'd at them or studied 
them, when our own exemplification of personality, dignity, he- 
roic presentation anyhow (as in the conventions of society, or 
even in the accepted poems and plays,) seem'd sickly, puny, in- 
ferior. 

The interpreters, agents of the Indian Department, or other 
whites accompanying the bands, in positions of responsibility, 
were always interesting to me ; and I had many talks with them. 
Occasionally I would go to the hotels where the bands were 
quartered and spend an hour or two informally. Of course we 
could not have much conversation — though (through the inter- 
preters) more of this than might be supposed — sometimes quite 
animated and significant. I had the good luck to be invariably 
received and treated by all of them in their most cordial manner. 

Letter to W. W. from an artist, B. H., who has been much 
aniong the American Indians: 

"I have just received your little paper on the Indian delegations. 
In the fourth paragraph you say that there is something about 
the essential traits of our aborigines which *will almost certainly 
never be transmitted to the future.* If I am so fortunate as to 
regain my health I hope to weaken the force of that statement, as 
least in so far as my talent and training will permit. I intend to 
spend some years among them and shall endeavor to perpetuate 
on canvas some of the finer types, both men and woraen, and some 
of the characteristic features of their life. It will certainly be 
well worth the while. My artistic enthusiasm was never so thor- 
oughly stirr'd up as by the Indians. They certainly have more 
of beauty, dignity and nobility mingled with their own wild indi- 
viduality, than any of the other indigneous t)rpes of man. Neither 
black nor Afghan, Arab nor Malay (and I know them all pretty 
well) can hold a candle to the Indian. All of the other aboriginal 
types seem to be more or less distorted from the model of perfect 
human form — as we know it — ^the blacks, thin-hipped, with bul- 
bous limbs, not well mark'd ; the Arabs large- jointed, etc. But I 
have seen many a young Indian as perfect in form and feature as 
a Greek statue — ^very different from a Greek statue of course, 
but as satisfying to the artistic perceptions and demand. 

"And the worst, or perhaps the best of it all is that it will 
require an artist — and a good one — to record the real facts and 
impressions. Ten thousand photographs would not have the 
value of one really finely felt painting. Color is all-important. 
No one but an artist knows how much. An Indian is only half 
an Indian without the blue-black hair and the brilliant eyes shin- 
ing out of the wonderful dusky ochre and rose complexion." 



What Indians Must Do 



By Carix)S Montezuma, M. D. (Apache). 

WE MUST free ourselves. Our pec^les' heritage is freedom. 
Freedom reigned in their whole make-up. They har- 
monized with nature and lived accordingly. Preaching freedom 
to our people on reservations does not make them free any more 
than you can, by preaching, free those prisoners who are in the 
penitentiary. Reservations are prisons where our people are 
kept to live and die, where equal possibilities, equal education and 
equal responsibilities are unknown. 

For our people to know what freedom is they must go outside 
of the reservation and in order for them to harmonize with it and 
get used to it, they must live outside of the reservations. 

Within half, yes, within a quarter of a century, proofs are not 
wanting that Indian boys and girls have gone out away from the 
reservation and are now men and women among men and wo- 
men. It is a conceded fact among educators that education and 
self-develc^ment in the best environment is the best and highest 
object of mankind for its succeeding generaticm. 

The soldier who founded the renowned Carlisle school must 
have been inspired that to develop the man part of the Indian the 
pappoose must be taken away as young as possible from his 
people, away from the reservation and placed in the midst of 
good environment and in the best civilized community and there 
school him in the best schools. Since "the little red school house," 
the high schools and the state universities and other educational 
institutions are good enough for other races, they are also good 
enough for the pappooses of our race instead of distinctive In- 
dian schools. You can not get ahead of education; in the long 
run it wins. There is nothing like education. It makes one inde- 
pendent. It is the educated man that is wanted most in the 
world. Education is the light that leads us to truth and the truth 
shall make us free. 

Dominating government for our people has reached its climax. 
It seems that an Indian can not speak to or for his people without 
being suspicioned. When such thing occurs, that Indian is pointed 
out as a grafter or trouble maker. Also on the reservations, just 
about the time we try to fly a little bit, the Indian Agent clips us 
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and tells us that we must not disobey ^'Washington." The clip- 
ping is the putting us in jail and allowing the poor partial Indian 
Judges (who are selected by the Agent) to pass their sentence 
on us. 

Espionage on reservations has created factions and suspicion 
among our people. Our people are not up to "trick plays." Where 
faction exists among our people while we are dealing with the 
Government our people's cause is weakened and we have and 
will lose in every transaction with the Government by not stick- 
ing together. Is there not a lesson in this for the Society of 
American Indians, that we must stand together, work together, 
and single our purpose to the noble object of our organization. 

It requires extreme love or extreme hate to awaken us. Sons 
of the aboriginal Indians, do you know we have been driven from 
the heritage of our fathers from generation to generation until 
we can not take another step! What are we going to do? We 
must decide for ourselves very quickly. Are we to disappear as 
the buffaloes or rise above the horizon of the twentieth century 
and respond, "We are here" I The sound of your own voice at the 
roll call will be at the end of the final battle to gain your freedom, 
be your invidual self; The Society of American Indians will 
not cease until Indians have gained that standard that makes one 
true and free. 

We must do away with the Indian Bureau. The reservation 
system has debarred us as a race from acquiring that knowledge 
to appreciate our property. The Government after teaching us 
how to live without work has come to the conclusion "that the 
Indians are not commercialists" and, therefore, "we (his guard- 
ian) will remove them as we think best and use them as long 
as our adminstration lasts and make friends." The Indian De- 
partment has drifted into commercialism at the expense of our 
poor benighted people. So they go on and say : "Let us not allot 
those Indians on that sweet flowing water because there are 
others who will profit by damming it up and selling it out to the 
newcomers; that the Indians do not use or develop their lands; 
five acres of irrigated land is all that one Indian can manage, but 
in order to be generous, we will give him ten acres and close up 
the books and call it square ; that their vast forest does them no 
good, before the Indian can open his eyes let us transfer it to 
the Forestry Reserve Department. Never mind, let the Indian 
scratch for his wood to cook with and to warm himself in the 
years to come ; that the Indians have no use for rivers, therefore, 
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we will go into damming business and build them on their lands 
without their consent. Pay? No! Why should we?" They give 
us "C" class water instead of "A" class. They have got us! 
Why? Because we do not know the difference. 

"In this valley the Indians have too much land. We will move 
them from where they have lived for centuries" (by Executive 
order in behalf of the ccmiing settlers). Even if he had cultivated 
and claims more than that, we will allot that Indian only ten 
acres. If he rebels and makes trouble, we will put him in jail 
until he is ready to behave himself." This poor Indian may try 
to get an Indian friend to help him out of his predicament. But 
right there the Indian helper is balked by the Indian Department 
and is told he is not wanted on the reservation. When an Indian 
collects money from among his tribe to defray expenses to Wash- 
ington and back in order to carry their complaints, and to be 
heard and considered in their rights, the superintendent with the 
aid of the Indian poUceman takes this Indian, takes the money 
away from him and gives back the money to those who contrib- 
uted, put him in jail and brands him as a grafter. 

My Indian friends, it seems that we have no voice in our af- 
fairs. It seems that all we can do is to sit there like dummies and 
see our property fade away and wonder what next. Our woods 
go to the forestry reserve; our fertile lands to the IrrigaticHi 
Project; our rich minerals to the miners, and our waters to the 
interested parties that build dams and reap the profit within our 
reservations. In all of these it seems that we are counted out. 
If our Society is going to amount to anything do you not think 
we ought in some way stand up for our people? If this taking 
away what belongs to us continues very much Icmger, where do 
you suppose we will land? 

As the Society of American Indians, it is our duty to protect 
and aid in some way, to stop these wholesale smuggling away of 
our people's property. Can you imagine any other race allowing 
this without their consent? 

The sooner the Government abolishes the Indian Bureau, the 
better it will be for we Indians in every way. The system that 
has kept alive the Indian Bureau has been instrumental in domi- 
nating over our race for fifty years. In that time the Indian's 
welfare has grown to the secondary and the Indian Bureau the 
whole thing, and therefore a necessary political appendage of the 
Government. It sends out exaggerated and wonderful reports to 
the public in order to suck the blood of our race, so that it may 
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have perpetual life to sap your life, my life and our children's 
future prospects. There are many good things to say about the 
Indian Department. It started out right with our people. It 
fed them, clothed them and protected them from going outside 
of the reservations. It was truly a place of refuge. Then 
they were dominated by agents; now they are called superin- 
tendents. On the reservation our people did not act without the 
consent of the Superintendent; they did not express themselves 
without the approval of the Superintendent, and they did not 
dare to think, for that would be to rival, to the Superintendent. 
Yesterday, today, our people are in the same benighted condi- 
tion. As Indians they are considered non-entities. They are 
not anything to themselves and not anything to the world. 

It would be wrong for me to come here and tell you that the 
reservation system is good and helpful to our people, and that the 
Indian Bureau should be perpetuated when I know in my heart 
that it has been the greatest hindrance on the road from Indian 
life to civilization. Look at New York and Chicago, and then at 
the tepees on reservations. Look at Harvard, Yale, Ptinceton, 
and Madison, and then at the day schools on Indian reserva- 
tions ; hear the screeching locomotives and the whirr of industry 
and see the light of electricity; behold the grand panorama of 
agriculture of green gardens from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico; and then behold 
the lounging Indians around agency buildings and tmder shady 
trees. Paradoxical as the statement may sound, it is neverthe- 
less true, that the greatest obstacle that lies along the path toward 
the solution of our problem is the existence of the "helpful" In- 
dian Bureau at Washington. It is the power plant that supplies 
life current to the reservations. It is long range, outside life, and 
does not grow from within. 

The Indian Bureau seems to exist for no other purpose than to 
preserve the reservations. In other words the source from which 
the Indian ought to find relief from the evils of the reservation 
system is the very source without which the evil would not 
exist. 

As a Society, we must not be timid and shrink and hold back on 
this stand against the Indian Bureau. The Indian Bureau will not 
free itself. If we are progressive for our peoples* interests, we 
must be the first one to voice it ; we must first start the wave of 
public sentiment throughout the breadth and length of the country ; 
we must stir up righteous indignation and we must make the 
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first move to abolish the Indian Bureau from the face of the earth ; 
not until then shall we be perfectly free. 

After doing this, with our support, we must fight out our own 
salvation. 

In a book called "Success among Nations" I read the following: 
"Each square foot of Eurc^ean soil has cost thousands, not to 
say hundreds of thousands of European lives." There is nothing 
gained on this earth without a fight, without a struggle, without 
personal effort. The Government has tried to carry our people 
on flowery beds of ease by gradual process into civilization. It 
has been a total failure, because it lacked that discipline for the 
Indians that all men must go through from their births to their 
graves. 

Indians expected a change in this administration, a radical 
change for the better, but a change without changing is not chang- 
ing at all. Allowing the same men that controlled the Indian 
machine in former administrations to continue in their respective 
places is only another way of saying that the present administra- 
tion will follow in the path of its predecessors. All they will do 
is to oil the same old machine, screw this a little tighter so that 
it won't rattle so much and adjust it here and there and let it go 
at that. The rest of the time we will move around, make believe 
we are doing something. Individually we can not as a tribe nor 
can a whole tribe go to Washington in behalf of their affairs, but 
we can chip in our mite towards employing an attorney or a 
representative to take our place. This settling up with the 
Government of our affairs is a legal propositi(xi. It behooves 
every Indian tribe to employ leg^ talent to adjust their affairs. 
It is not fair for the Government to select our attorney any more 
than it is for us to select their attorney for them. We are two 
interested parties. It is not right for the one interested party to 
select an attorney for the other. The time has come that we 
Indians are ready to battle our own way in the world. Justice 
from the world can be no worse than the reservation system. 

After starvation, rubbing up against the world and perchance 
surviving our reward will be independence. Once upon a time 
our ancestors were supremely independent. All they surveyed 
was theirs. There was none to dispute their claim. It was an 
ideal independence and worthy of imitation, but time has changed 
and conditions have changed with it Somehow and for no other 
reason but that our people were Indians were they enslaved to 
separate existence and governed under different rules from the 
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general government of the country. It is an appalling thing to 
think of such a thing and it does not look right and just. As 
their childrens' children we ought to be ashamed of ourselves that 
we tolerate this national abuse any longer without our resent- 
menty without trying to redeem our people. 

To a great extent it is our fault because we have taken no 
interest, no thought and no consideration to change and to look 
around to be really free. We Indians must let loose from these 
things that cause us to be separate from the laws and rules that 
other races enjoy. It is a delusion to think that we are free when 
we are reservation Indians and governed by the Indian Bureau. 

We must be independent. When with my people for a vacation 
in Arizona I must live outdoors ; I must sleep cm the g^und ; I 
must co<^ in the fire on the ground ; I must sit on the ground, 
I must eat nature's food and I must be satisfied with incon- 
veniences that I do not enjoy at my Chicago home. Yet those 
Mood relations of mine are independent, happy, because they 
were bom and brought up in that environment, while as a green- 
horn I find myself dependent and helpless in such simple life. In 
order for we Indians to be independent in the whirl of this other 
life, we must get into it and get used to it and live up to its re- 
quirements and take our chances with the rest of our fellow creat- 
ures. Being caged up and not permitted to develop our facilities 
has made us a dependent race. We are looked upon as hopeless 
to save and as hopeless to do anything for ourselves. The only 
Christian way, then, is to leave us alone and let us die in that con- 
dition. The conclusion is true that we will die that way if we do 
not hurry up and get out of it and hustle for our salvation. Did 
you ever notice how other races hustle and bustle in order to 
achieve independence? Reservation Indians must do the same as 
the rest of the wide world. 

As a full-bk)oded Apache Indian I have nothing more to say. 
Figure out your responsibility and the responsibility of every 
Indian that hears my voice. 



Paternalism Does Not Promote Progress 



By Charles W. Chickeney (Menomini) 

FOR many years thoughtful men of Indian blood in the United 
States have been watching the growth and development of 
what is popularly known as "paternalism," They have studied 
its manifestoes, weighed its plans and purposes for doing away 
with admitted evils of tribal inhesion and for bringing about a 
universal and permanent readjustment of the Indian race. 
While they have been thinking, the Indians have also been acting, 
speaking, lecturing, writing, publishing, making up in noise and 
enthusiasm what they lacked in number, until to-day the Ameri- 
can Indian has attained a measure of success and has interpreted 
the needs of his race to the American public, that can no longer 
be ignored nor evaded ; they must be met and must be answered, 
and in a more direct and efficient way than has yet been dealt. 
The Indian of to-day believes that paternalism is economically 
false, politically unsound, morally and ethically bankrupt, and 
in the last analysis fundamentally destructive of the rights and 
best interest of all Indian tribes. It is safe to say that few, even 
among men of the adminstration of Indian Affairs, understand 
what paternalism is, and still fewer among the general public 
apprehend its significance, because its theory which has exposed 
its fallacies have not to any large degree reached the people, and 
there has been so systematic and sustained attempt to educate 
public opinion in reference to the influence of paternalism on 
Indians. 

The thinking Indian has examined the claims of paternalism 
as a remedy for the salvation of the Indian from existing evils. 
Does it cure them ? Is its program based upon those fundamental 
laws of righteousness and justice which every citizen admits, in 
theory at least, are necessary to civilized social order? Are the 
laws of its constitution such as to warrant the belief that it will 
supplant evil with good, poverty with plenty? Does it encourage 
the Indians? Does it benefit the Indians? What is its real atti- 
tude towards the Indians ? Does it stimulate their individual effort? 
What has been the results of its teachings to date? Is the theory 
of paternalism correct? Is paternalism sound or is it illogical? 

Will its success be for public interest? These are the questions 
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which intelligent and thoughtful men of Indian blood are asking. 

Paternalism is unworthy to be considered as an economic sys- 
tem for the American Indian. It is a "make believe." It is a 
wolf in sheep's clothing, seeking to destroy, it is not truthful nor 
honest, nor just, nor brotherly. It will not free the Indian nor 
emancipate his individuality to a state wherein he is a contribu- 
ting and self-sustaining member of society. It ignores all true 
freedom and blights all ambition. 

All sincere men of Indian blood are working for and desirous 
of promoting a higher and better civilization. All thinking In- 
dians are agreed that great economic and social reforms must 
be brought about for the preservation and welfare of the whole 
Indian people. Under the regime of paternalism they are not 
contented at home, for they have been taught that the reservation 
is the hot bed of ignorance and vice. They turn to the white race 
and the white race receives them not. Their people at home fear 
and distrust them for reasons ; because they are not capable of de- 
fending their own rights and the rights of their people against the 
malicious doctrine of paternalism. Here then is a question for us 
to consider, "Must paternal oversight be allowed to continue for- 
ever on Indian reservations and no attempt made to reduce it?" 
Seeing its advance and recognizing its purposes, shall nothing be 
done to educate and arouse the public of its dangers and delusions 
to the Indians? How can Americanism be taught through pa- 
ternalism ? 

The thinking Indians of to-day believe the time has come to 
strike this deceit in a way that it can neither successfully answer 
nor resist, making known its principles and uncovering its claims 
and purposes so that every Indian tribe of this country may have 
the opportunity of learning, for themselves, whether paternalism is 
the "cure for all tribal inhesion" it pretends to be, or whether 
it only conserves tribalism. 

Paternalism cannot be opposed with the glittering generalities 
of the platforms or dry as dust tracts of the political economist. 
It must be met by a more direct and systematic movement. A 
movement that shall appeal to the intelligence and conscience of 
the American people, as the Society of the American Indians pro- 
poses to do, through the medium of its Quarterly Journal. 

Believing that nothing can permanently succeed not founded 
on the eternal principles of right and justice, we appeal to all 
intelligent and patriotic Americans to read and to consider; to 
compare and to judge; to listen to the voice of reason and con- 
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science of the American Indian and act accordingly to aid them. 
Every American who loves his country and her Constitution and 
who believes that the welfare of the Republic must be advanced 
in accordance with law and order, should seriously consider the 
value of the Indian to the blood of the nation, his ability to do, to 
construct and achieve. Therefore banish paternalism and give 
the red man the freedom an American should enjoy. 



The Indian Rights Association. 



THE Thirty-second Annual Report of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, just issued, is a vigorous document. It might justly 
be used as a text book on current Indian affairs. 

Some of the live subjects discussed by Mr. Matthew Sniffen in 
his report as secretary of the Association are ''Commissioner 
Sell's Administration," "The Cariisle School," "The Alaska Ex- 
pedition," and "A Threatened Spoils Raid and Some Northwest 
Indians." Mr. Sniffen has used his eyes to good advantage, 
especially in his trip to Alaska with Dr. T. S. Carrington. 

The report of the Washington agency, by Mr. M. Brosius, is of 
special interest. The association is fortunate indeed in having 
Mr. Brosius as an officer and attorney. In discussing general 
principles he makes one strong assertion. He states : 

"We are convinced that there will be no substantial or satis- 
factory solution of the Indian question until the red man is set 
free. Not that he should be given a fee patent immediately for 
the land to be utilized by him for a home, but in most other 
respects he should be placed under similar environment in law with 
his citizen neighbor. The act of May 8, 1906,, which defers 
clothing him with citizenship until the termination of the trust 
period by which the Government retains title to the land should 
be repealed. ... If individual Indians are given the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and made to carry their own burdens, they 
will undoubtedly grow to meet them successfully. S<Mne, per- 
chance, may fall, and as to these it is a part your duty to assist 
them as we can." 



Attacks on the Civil Service in Indian Affairs 



Hon. Wiluam S. Washburn, before the Mahonk Conference.* 

EFFORTS were made in Congress during the consideration 
of the Indian appropriation bill for the current year to 
insert various riders taking certain positions out of the classified 
civil service, and a further provision would have ousted all those 
who were regularly appointed before their positions were brought 
within the c^ration of the civil-service law and rules, regardless 
of their efficiency and capability. It is clear that civil service ex- 
aminations given to untried and inexperienced applicants to de- 
termine the order in which they shall be certified for appointments 
are not designated to test the efficiency of employees already in 
the service or their fitness for retention, that the determination of 
efficiency and fitness for retention is a function of adminstrative 
officers, and that it is contrary to principle and precedent to re- 
quire employees who have demonstrated their efficiency by actual 
work to pass a civil service examination intended for applicants 
for entrance to the service or to be dismissed. 

The friends of the Indian Service who followed the hearings 
before the Senate &)nwnittee on Indian Affairs during the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill felt somewhat alarmed 
in view of the sentiment fevoring the exemption of certain posi- 
tions from the requirements of the civil-service law. Curiously 
enough, while it was urged that employees already in the service 
who had not a civil-service examination status should not be 
retained, it was at the same time urged by the proponents of these 
measures that no examination should be required to fill certain 
positions, such as inspectors, special agents, supervisors, and 
physicians. It would be difficult to discover on what principle 
such adverse provisions in the bill could be based. But the pur- 
pose, for it can not properly be called a principle, was no doubt 
the same in both cases, namely, to create vacancies which might 
be filled through personal or political preferment — ^the spoils 
system. The wholesale disparagement of the ability and effi^ 
ciency of the personnel of the Indian Service during the hearings 
before the Senate committee by those endeavoring to secure the 
withdrawal >from the classified service of certain of the higher 
grade positions was an unfair as it was ungenerous to a body of 
employees so many of whom by education, training, and experi- 
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ence possess unusual mental and moral qualifications for the work 
of promoting the welfare of the Indian. 

The Civil Service Commission is able to oflfer the best quali- 
fied persons available in the country to fill vacant positions, and 
positions in the classified Indian Service can be better filled 
through appropriate civil-service examination than by the old 
method of selection by the aiqx)inting officer on the recommenda- 
tion of personal and political friends. 

None of the proposals, all of which are inimical to the efficiency 
of the Indian Service and therefore to the Indian, was retained 
in the act as passed, but as the eflforts to remove some of the 
higher grade positions from the classified service and again make 
them the subject of political patronage and personal favoritism, 
with all the inefficiency and scandal inevitably attending, may be 
renewed ; and it is not inc4)portune for this conference to record 
its approval or disapproval of the princifde of maintaining the 
integrity of the classified service of the Bureau of Indian Aflfairs 
and to express its view whether or not the merit system ought to 
prevail in filling vacancies and making changes in the personnel 
of the Indian Service, j, :iii 



The Fifth Conference 



THE Fifth Annual Conference of the Society of American 
Indians will be held at the University of Kansas, at Law- 
rence, September 28th or October 6th. The earlier date seems 
most probable at this writing. 

Lawrence has held out its hand to us for several years and its 
university has extended us a hearty welcome. An added advan- 
tage is the opportunity of enlisting the interest of the large body 
of Indian students at Haskell Institute. Superintendent Wise 
has been a friend of the Society since the beginning. He attended 
the Fourth Conference at Madison. Wisconsin University is his 
alma mater. 

The Society has assumed the duty of bringing the modem 
needs of the Indian race to the highest courts of intelligence in 
the land by meeting within the halls of the universities through- 
out the country. It is our desire to create a different impression 
of the race and its future than that held by the generation gone 
by. This is a new day and age. The white man has changed and 
must know that the red man moves forward as well. 



The Ride of Red Fox James for American 

Indian Day 



THROUGH the energy of one of our active members, Mr. F. 
Red Fox James, our plan to inaugurate American Indian 
Day as a national holiday is receiving marked attention. 

The Second Conference indorsed the idea and The Quarterly 
Journal pushed the matter into the press, before every historical 
society in the country, before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Sons of the Revolution, and even wrote col- 
lege presidents. There was a cordial response on the part of 
many and apathy on the part of more. The Indian at long dis- 
tance and in print is an intangible quantity in which men have 
little interest. The ordinary mortal is only curious about In- 
dians, and not interested, until brought face to face with one 
whose mental endowments challenge his own. 

Red Fox James, a part-blood Indian, fresh from the cattle 
ranges of Montana and Nebraska, had something of this philoso* 
phy when he mounted his pony and promised the Great Spirit 
he would storm the citadels of opinion alone, exact a support in 
favor of American Indian Day, and then bear his indorsements 
to the President of the United States. 

No Don Quixote was Red Fox, and no wind mills did he fight 
for mere chivalry. On his plain, trim, cow-punching pony he 
rode his way from State to State, visited churches, Y. M. C. A.'s, 
mayors, and governors. He met them face to face with his propo- 
sition and won an unanimous approval. 

The other day he carried his testimonials and his memorials to 
the President with whom, on December 17th, he held audience. 
He was escorted by the Boy Scout troops of Washington and 
backed by the officers of the Society of American Indians. 

Concerning the proposition which had considerable publicity 
during the closing months of 1912, the Berkshire Gleaner had the 
folk>wing to say: 

"There should be a new American holiday/' says Mr. A C Parker. 
"This holiday should be called American Indian Day. The descendants of 
nearly every race that has come to America celebrate some kind of a 
holiday. We are told that there are too many holidays now. Here is n 
day, however, that has been overlooked and which simple justice should 
recognize as eminently worthy of nation wide celebration" 
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Mr. Parker goes on to tell of the general interest in the American 
Indian, of our exterminating him, and says now is an opportunity to 
make good It would be a greait day for the Red Men, the Boy Scouts, 
and Camp Fire Girb, for historical societies. October 12th is suggested. 

There certainly b a good reason for the American Indian Day. This 
was the Indian's own country. His people were the original proprietors 
of the land. We call them savages but they were no more savage than 
other tmcivilized peoples and some who call themselves civilized. Much 
of their savagery and more of their degradation was caused by coming 
in contact with white men. Where rightly treated, the red man proved true 
friends of the whites. 

We do not believe in the multiplication of holidays — that is, days to 
knock off work and close up business. The tendency of too many idle days 
is towards national poverty. But days like Washington's birthday, Lin« 
coin's birthday, Lexington day, Columbus day, and now American Indian 
day with suitable celebrations, have a worthy place in the national life, by 
keeping in touch with men of the past who have helped us to make the 
great nation we are — ^lest we forget It may be said that the red man has 
not had a part in making us great Who says that, fails to remember that 
to the American Indian our literature, in prose and poem, owes an un- 
payable debt The red man, in his living close to the heart of nature, his 
fine poetic nature which saw the living spirit that dwells in the woods and 
waters, his conception of the Manitou or Holy Spirit, his puissant courage 
and endurance of pain, his unfailing gratitude for kindness shown him, 
his independence to the core (the American Indian could not be enslaved) 
has had a share in contributing to our national character. Mr. Parker's 
idea is a worthy one. 

The date when this holiday should be celebrated is a matter of 
importance. Several are suggested. Mid- June when nature has 
perfected the foliation of trees and plants would seem a fitting time 
to pay tribute to the Indian and the land he gave the white man. 
The Quarterly Journal also suggests the Saturday preceding the 
twelfth of October as emblematical of the closing of the abor- 
iginial period in America, Columbus day would then celebrate 
the discovery and the dawn of European civilization. A Satur- 
day holiday would permit a general participation by the people. 

Mr. James collected many indorsements of this idea, some of 
which follow: 

Gov. Jno. M. Haines, of Idaho: 

I indorse the proposed plan to set aside an Indian day. I feel that the 
North American Indians, the first settlers of this country should be rec- 
ognized and honored by this tribute to their place in history of the 
United States. 

Gov. Woodridge A. Ferris, of Michigan: 

I favor the setting apart of a day called Indian Day. It seems to me 
the United States might be doing herself credit in extending such courtesy 
to the American Indians. 
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Gov. James F. Fielder, of New Jersey: 

I am in sympathy with the undertaking to establish an Indian Day. It is 
my hope that members of Congress from New Jersey will assist in real- 
izing this end. 

Gov. Geo. Wm. P. Hunt, of Arizona: 

The proposal to have a national holiday to be known as Indian Day has 
had my careful consideration, and in view of the intimate relation which 
the North American Indians bears to the early history of the United 
States, I would regard the proposed annual holiday as being well worthy 
of observation by the people of this country, and as having a very distinctive 
historical significance. 

Gov. Henry D. Hatfield, of West Virginia : 

I will urge Congressmen from West Virginia to give earnest considera- 
tion to the movement inaugurated by the North American Indians to have 
a day each year set aside as Indian Day. 

Gov. Geo. W. Hays, of Arkansas : 

I am heartily in accord with the movement to designate an Indian Day, 
and will ask Arkansas's Congressmen to render every possible assistance. 

Gov. Jas. H. C3ox, of Ohio: 

I am heartily in favor of the Federal Government in setting aside an 
annual Indian Day. The early settlers of this country are surely entitled 
to that much consideration. 

Gov. L. B. Hanna, of North Dakota: 

I am very glad indeed to indorse Indian Day as a national day in mem- 
ory of American Indians. 

Gov. Cole L. Blease, of South Carolina : 

I would be very glad indeed to see a day set apart to be known as 
Indian Day. I would change the date from October 4th to October 8th, 
however. 

Gov. Elliot W. Major, of Missouri : 

It would be well for the Federal Government to set aside a day in each 
year to be known as Indian Day. 

Gov. Frank M. Byrne, of South Dakota : 

I unhesitatingly say that I would like to see such a day as Indian Day 
set aside and perhaps made a holiday. 

Gov. O. B. Colquitt, of Texas : 

I am in hearty accord with this movement having for its view the wel- 
fare of the Indians of the United States. 

Gov. Geo. H. Hodges, of Kansas: 

I am heartily in favor of Indian Day. * 
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Gov. Lee Cruce, of Oklahoma : 

I would be glad if Congress would recognize in some fitting way the 
American Indians it would seem that one day in the year dedicated to 
their memory would be the most fitting form of recognitioa 

Gov. Psirk Trammel, of Florida: 

I beg to advise that personally I would be pleased to see such action that 
of the Federal Government designating a certain day to be known as 
Indian Day. 

Gov. Phillips Lee Goldsborough, of Maryland: 

I have been asked by the Society of American Indians to indorse the 
movement made by that organization for the establishment of a National 
Day to be known as "Indian Day" in memory of the American Indians 
and his life in American history. I therefore see no reason why such 
a day should not be so established by proper authority. 

Gov. H. C. Stuart, of Virginia : 

I unhesitatingly indorse the movement of ''Indian Day" that the original 
American have a place in American history. 



Shall it be Life, or Death? 

OH, WHEN shall the tide turn and purposeful administration 
come? The Indian race in the United States was never so 
near salvation and never so near permanent ruin as to-day. Out 
of the vast confusion and the bulky machinery arising from organ- 
ized governmental effort through the Indian Bureau, there must 
arise the clear voice of definite direction. There must be a human 
plan and a human end in view. There must be a fundamental 
philosophy governing the Indian administration. It is not neces- 
sary to announce in advance the details of administrative plans 
if there is an expressed belief. In this great trust of molding the 
destiny of a people now crushed and confused, there is much at 
stake. The stake is not lands, funds, or cattle, but lives — ^htrnian 
lives. Those who suflfer are men and women and children — 
future citizens of the Republic. There has been an awful deed 
perpetrated upon the native American. It has been the grossest 
robbery, — ^ robbery not of land and money, but of the Indian's 
old initiative, self-reliance, strong character, and his mental life. 
How shall these vital attributes of virile himianity be restored? 
That is one of the problems that civilization should consider, for 
if it fails to make a just restitution it must forever gaze at the 
blood stains on its doorsteps and make its path over the graves 
of the red men it has so brutally and stupidly killed. 



How to Ruin the Indians in Agriculture 



APPARENTLY the best method to ruin Indian agriculture 
is to appoint a man who despises Indians as supervisor of 
Indian agriculture and stock raising. Such a man can best effect 
the ruination of Indians and their industries by having a long, 
crooked record and by being averse to employing or consulting 
Indians. He need have no special scientific knowledge of either 
agriculture or stock raising. In this way he can force the Indians 
to do the injurious things he has in mind. Of course the Indian 
Office must protect him from public exposure and refuse to listen 
to complaints. 

So fortified, such a man can work out several schemes for pau- 
perizing the Indians, ruining their herds and flocks, thereby prov- 
ing the Indians with incapacity and therefore needing his services 
so much the longer. 

Here are some directions which he may follow : First, he may 
consider the Navajo sheep and how they grow. In a desert land 
he will find that the wonderful Navajo Indians have reared a 
variety of sheep that is able to run for miles to get the scanty food 
that supports the flock. They can go long hours without water. 
Nature and necessity have so shorn the wool from their bellies 
that the cacti and thorny bushes will not tear at their under parts. 
Such sheep can live in Navajo land. None other can. Now 
knowing these things, the plotter can cry, "Let us improve the 
Navajo sheep ; they do not yield wool enough. What though they 
are the finest mutton sheep in the country and have a good, gamy 
flavor, it is wool that we want for our wards, the Navajo!" 
Answering his cry the Indian Bureau can send down barn-bred 
rams from the watered alfalfa fields of the regions northeast of 
the Navajo. Fine wooly fellows these rams are, and how chari- 
table it looks to improve the poor, hungry flocks in the deserts. 
Then enter the rams on the scene. The ewes scramble over the 
sparsely vegetated country searching furtively for a blade of suc- 
culent food. The rams run, how they run ! They lose their fat, 
they pant for breath. The speed of the flock is killing them, and 
they drag on panting, behind. The food is scarce, their progeny 
weak. They are unfit for the environment in which they have 
been placed. This is a pretty good scheme of how to ruin the 
Navajo sheep, but it will make more business for sheep dealers 
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and will be regarded as demonstrating the Navajo's childish ignor- 
ance. Of course the Navajo's must not be asked whether they 
want this new "blooded stock." Oh, no, the Indian must never 
be consulted. 

Up in the north the Indians have many herds. With the steers 
there grsLze many cows. Now, why not ruin these herds by taking 
out all the virile male stock and importing blooded bulls from 
bams and pastures. This seems like a merciful thought and 
would seem to improve the blood of the Indian's stock. But, long- 
homed steers do not like dehorned bulls, and when a homless bull 
sees two two-foot homs lifted in his flank he runs with all his 
fight vanished in the dust of his feet. The results are obvious. 
The full-blood who may have no bam but who grazes his stock in 
an open range gets no calves. His stock is not improved. He 
looks down the range and sees a half-blood or an intermarried 
white man with these bulls, munching their cuds under bam roofs. 
"I bought these animals with my tribal money," thinks the Indian, 
'*but those beautiful bam-bred mully-bulls seem not for me." Thus 
can the Indians' stock deteriorate. 

To create a laugh in the office of Bonanza Sales Stable and 
Horse Dealers' Association, Inc., the supervisor can try an amus- 
ing trick. Sitting secure in the knowledge that his past record 
is sealed in the pigeon holes of a Washington office, he will be 
able to figure out a plan to improve Montana horses. Now to im- 
prove Montana horses is regarded a very difficult task, since Mon- 
tana stock is regarded as about the hardiest range horse there is. 
However, since it is the Indian horse in Montana that is to be 
improved, the trick can be played. The directions are to go down 
into Iowa and buy a number of shiny-coated Percheron studs and 
ship them to the Montana reservations. Think of it, a bam- 
raised Percheron for a small range mare! The Percheron colt 
seldom stands to suckle when bom, but is helped to its feet by the 
stockman. The result will be that the colts from the range mare 
and the barn-bred Percheron will die from exposure and from an 
inability to live without special care. They are unfit for range 
stock unless there are bams and corrals, which the full-blood may 
not possess. 

The results are a laugh on the part of the sale stable owner, the 
failure of the Indians to raise horses, and added proof of their 
inability to do anything 1 Do not consult the Indians about Iowa 
stallions — ^they might refuse to endorse the idea. 
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These are just a few pointers of how to ruin the Indian stock 
industry. 

We wonder if some one got ahead of us and has done it already. 
It might pay to inquire. 

The Indian still has his enemies. Most of them now dress in 
the garb of his dearest friends. The Indian Office now and then 
is forced to expel one from its own ranks. Something hap- 
pened recently at Blackfeet Agency, it is said, by order of the 
Interior Department itself. 

We have this to say — ^a good many other things ought to happen. 



/ 



Miss Kate Bernard— Friend of Friendless 

Indian Children 



THE lands of Indian orphans and minor children in Oklahoma 
have proven a tempting bait for those capitalists and 
grafters who make a practice of enriching themselves from the 
weak, helpless and ignorant. 

Oklahoma with its vast wealth of Indian lands has been par- 
ticularly unfortunate in this respect. Honest officials in Oklahoma 
have had a desperate fight to save for the children of the red 
man the remainder of their inheritances. Among those who have 
fought in this dangerous fight against grafters and greedy capi- 
talists, who seem devoid of all conscience, is Miss Kate Ber- 
nard, who has held for several years the office of commissioner of 
charities and corrections in Oklahoma. With rare ability this 
little woman is waging her plucky fight. Those who heard her at 
Lake Mohonk were astonished by her statements and impressed 
as well by her zeal. 

Concerning her campaign the Chicago Daily News (Nov. 14, 
1914) has this to say: 

In the midst of what is perhaps the most unparalleled campaign in the 
interest of humanity, Miss Kate Bernard, State commissioner of charities 
and corrections of Oklahoma, effectively stripped of the constitutional 
authority vested in her office, is making what is admittedly the last stand 
against a corrupt political ring to prevent the destiny of the American 
Indian from being bartered for gold, an Oklahoma City correspondent 
of the New York Herald states. 

Admittedly, also, the opponents of Miss Bernard hold the upper hand. 
Virtually their tactics, which are reflected as well in Washington legisla- 
tive procedure as in this State, have ousted her from the c^ce she now 
holds, but so far have been unsuccessful in effecting the slightest diminu- 
tion in the ardor with which she and her supporters in the 6ght for the 
Indians have been waging their battle. 

Into every corner of the State Miss Bernard is carrying her campaign, 
which has developed into a series of revelations that portray the govern- 
mental "guardianship" of the American aborigines as a colossal scandal, 
which promises to result in criminal prosecutions more extensive than 
any other State has ever known. Her revelations show that Indian minors 
are being gradually reduced to a state of abject pauperism by a coterie 
of dishonest politicians, who have grown wealthy by robbing those whom 
the Government is pledged to protect. 

Miss Bernard's present campaign is the result of a successful fight the 
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alleged grafting politicians have waged against her championship of the 
Indian's cause. Twice she was elected to the position she now holds in 
the State government. Recently, however, the political schemers found 
her knowledge of their methods of robbing the Indians had become so 
extensive and accurate that, she alleges, they effectively stopped her work 
in behalf of the aborigines by causing the legislature to withhold the 
money with which to conduct her department As a consequence Miss 
Bernard refused again to be a candidate for her present office and has 
entered upon the campaign to expose the corrupt influences which literally 
have pauperized the Indians, and which, it is conceded, must eventually 
turn the upgrowing Indian generation into the orphan asylums and other 
charitable homes of the State and Natioa 

Already from interested supporters Miss Bernard has obtained contri- 
butions of more than $8,000 for the conduct of her campaign. At least 
that much more. Miss Bernard stated, will be necessary if her iight is to 
be successful. So widespread is the influence of the clique against which 
she is working that her efforts to raise the funds have been partly defeated 
in the East as well as in this part of the country. 

"The department of charities of Oklahoma has been wrecked," Miss 
Bernard said, explaining the methods of the men she declared the be- 
coming wealthy by their robbery of the Indians under the legal provisions 
offered by the men whose ostensible duty it is to protect the property 
rights of the Government's wards. 

"But this wrecking of my department is only one step in the biggest, 
most cold blooded plot to rob and plunder ever contemplated in American 
history. It is a plot which reaches all the way from Washington, D. C, 
involving millions of money and land and threatening the future of a 
race. It shows wealthy Indian minors living in the hollow of trees, while 
their 'guardians' are using their wealth and dissipating their fortunes." 

Miss Bernard's fight against the corrupt influences goes back many 
years and covers all stages of the Indian question up to the State of Okla- 
homa the power of administering Indian affairs within its borders, which 
until recently was exercised by the Federal Government. 

"These smooth but determined grafters," Miss Bernard said, "now 
have made their arrangements complete to grab the vast coal fields be- 
longing to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian nations and the multiplied 
millions in oil and gas lands now belonging to the Chickasaws and Creeks 
and Cherokees. A low estimate of the money prize at stake is $100,000,000, 
and the success of the plot means misery and poverty for 10,000 Indians. 
This stupendous wealth is now in the hands of 33»ooo restricted Indians, 
most of whom are ignorant and helpless and cannot read or write. The 
remainder of the 100,000 Indians already have been robbed.'* 

The facts brought to light by Miss Bernard are not unknown 
to the Department of Indian Aflfairs. Indeed, in his annual re- 
port for 1914 Commissioner Sells says : 

I found this startling situation soon after my induction into office in 

June, 1913, and immediately proceeded to effect an organization whereby 

there might be assurance that this indefensible procedure might no longer 

maintain. . . . Widespread and gratifying results have already been ac- 
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complished. Wrongdoers have been prosecuted; estates have been recov- 
ered; dishonest and incompetent guardians have been removed; worthless 
bonds have been replaced with responsible bondsmen and many thousands 
of dollars have been saved to Indian minors and invested for their benefit 

The Commissioner has draifted a new set of prol)ate rules as a 
result of his conferences with the conscientious officials of Okla- 
homa and anticipates their adoption by the State Legislature at 
an early date. 

The situation in Oklahoma has been of such character that few 
can realize the heartless way in which children and ignorant 
Indians have been plundered. The forces of honesty have now 
the upper hand, it would seem from the Commissioner's report. 
We hope so for the fair name of a great state. We hope so for 
the sake of Kate Bernard who is struggling so zealously for the 
integrity of Oklahoma. More than all we hope so for the sake 
of the thousands of Indian orphans, and for the ignorant and 
the sick and the helpless whose simple natures are no match for 
the shrewdness of grafters. 



Gabe E. Parker. 



WHEN a new system was devised for the administration of 
Union Agency, many devoted friends of the Indian 
feared a political intrigue. Dana H. Kelsey had been an efficient 
officer and a staunch friend of the Indians of Oklahoma. His 
colleague, Commissioner J. G. Wright, had served faithfully under 
great pressure. To get them out of the way, it looked as if poli- 
ticians had abolished their offices. We were sorry to see good 
men go. 

We are pleasantly surprised, however, to find that the adminis- 
tration has provided for the new office of Conunissioner of the 
Five Civilized Tribes one of Oklahoma's foremost citizens and a 
demonstrated friend of the Indians. The man is Hon. Gabe E. 
Parker, former Register of the Treasury. We wish him success 
in his opportunity, for we believe in such a man as Gabe E. Par- 
ker, and the Indians who trust in him need not fear. 



What Shall We Do to Redeem California s 

Neglect?"" 

Wkm CivUiMmiim Hm Bggn m m Flmmt rf Death 



TN 1834, at the time of the secularization of the missions 
^ founded among the Indians by the Franciscans, there were 
at least 210,000 members of the race within the limits of the 
State; today there are I7,5«>. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of 
the Biological Survey at Washington, tells us that — 

The principal cause of the appallingly great and rapid decrease in the 
Indians of California is not the number directly slain by the whites, or the 
number directly killed by whiskey or disease, but a much more subtle and 
dreadful thing: it is the gradual but progressive and resistless confiscation 
of their lands and homes, in consequence of which they are forced to seek 
refuge in remote and barren localities often far from water, usually with 
an impoverished supply of food, and not infrequently, in places where the 
winter climate is too severe for their enfeebled constitutions. Victims 
of the aggressive selfishness of the whites, outcasts in the land of their 
fathers, outraged in their most sacred institutions, weakened in body, 
broken in spirit, and fully conscious of the hopelessness of their condition, 
must we wonder that the wail for the dead is often heard in their camps? 

The Government from time to time herded the scattered rem- 
nants of once powerful tribes upon reservations, but the condi- 
tions of such life were so hateful that only those whose spirits 
were completely oroken by hardships remained within bounds, the 
more enterprising and hardy taking refuge from bondage in the 
thinly settled regions of the North, and along the foothills of the 
Sierras. As the white population gradually pressed in around 
them, all of the arabable land was taken up, and the Indian became 
mere squatters on white men's land, or fugitives still further into 
the mountains. 

Neither Federal nor State Governments protected these non- 
reservation Indians, and they were left to be the victims of an 
utterly indefensible race hatred. California Indians were a 
peaceful people, neither Sioux nor Apaches, and there was nothing 
in their conduct to excuse the horriWe treatment they received 
from the white settlers. Here and there were found men of 
tender heart who befriended the Indian bands wo occupied cor- 
ners of great ranches. Indians were useful as laborers in clear- 
ing this land, and a number of contracts were made whereby the 
l^;al possessions of their home was guaranteed to them in lieu 

*From the appeal of the California Indian Association. 
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of wages. But almost without exception no record was made of 
these contracts, and at the owner's death or the sale of the land 
it all passed into new possession, and the Indians were given 
notice to leave. 

In 1851 Government officers made 19 treaties with California 
Indians, guaranteeing land, farming stock and implements, teach- 
ers, etc., to them if they would settle peacefully on these portions 
and relinquish claim to the larger tracts. The Indians kept these 
treaties, the white men hid them in the dark archives of the Sen- 
ate, unreported and unratified. 

Of the 17,500 Indians in California, about 3,500 are upon reser- 
vations in the South ; 14,000 are found north of the Tehachapie 
line. Of these, 1,750 are upon reservations, 2,700 had obtained 
allotments, mostly of worthless land ; 800 were upon land bought 
by Indians themselves, 300 on lands owned by private parties. 
The remaining 8,500 were literal squatters, with no legal title to 
their homes, and therefore, subject to frequent evictions. This 
defenseless condition has exposed our Indians to the contempt of 
white neighbors, so that few Indians can obtain justice in the 
courts, and most avenues of employment are closed against them. 

These intolerable conditions appealed so strongly to the Cali- 
fornia Indian Association that a petition was prepared and sent 
to Congress, asking that California Indians be g^ven homes, as 
had been done in the case of those in other States. After three 
years effort, in which many new friends joined in petition, a grant 
of $100,000 was obtained, and the secretary of the association, Mr. 
C. E. Kelsey, was appointed special agent to administer it under 
the control of the Indian Office. A later grant increased this land 
fund by $50,000. Little homes of from one to five acres are 
being bought and allotted to each landless family. The owner- 
ship will remain in the government so that the lands will be in- 
alienable for 25 years. No change is made in the industrial status 
of the Indian. They will continue to earn their living precisely 
as they do now, by day's labor. All they gain is relief from the 
fear of eviction and a stimulus to the ambition to make civilized 
homes, because of secure tenure. 

Thirty-two plots of land have been bought. The Indians are 
moving upon fifteen of these and the others will soon be ar- 
ranged. The Mission Indians in the south have been aided by 
more land and irrigation. About 3,000 of the Indians have been 
included with the forest reserves. 

Indian children have full legal right to an education provided 
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by the State, but out of a school population of 2,700, 1,800 are 
unable to obtain an education, because of racial prejudice. Rather 
than allow them to remain in ignorance, the Federal Government 
has, to a limited degree, extended to California the privil^e of 
the Department's Indian school system. Under this we have four 
boarding and six day schools in northern California. These are 
all doing good work, but reach only a minority of the children of 
school age. 

Without exception the testimony of the teachers is that Indian 
children compare favorably with white children in school, and the 
work shown by the grades reflects credit upon both teachers and 
pupils. They are unusually skillful in writing and drawing. 

Among the very best agencies at work for the Indians are 
field matrons appointed by the Government. These women must 
pass a civil service examination and are then sent to an Indian 
settlement, where they care for the sick, teach the women domestic 
economy in all its branches of sewing, cooking, and household 
management. They also teach Sunday school classes and in 
every way try to lead their charges into a higher life. The letters 
which tell of their daily duties prove that we have genuine heroes 
among us. In light canoes on swollen rivers, on foot or on horse- 
back, in storm, or in sunshine, they seek out the sick and the 
needy, and carry a message of cheer, a helping hand. 

In other States and Territories, Indians are segregated upon 
reservations far from white settlements, and the Gospel must be 
carried to them by missions conducted especially for them. In 
California the Indians are found in little groups, making it im- 
possible in most cases, to establish missions, with their expensive 
equipment, to minister to these scattered bands. They must be 
taught by the Christians living near them. The successful work 
of Mrs. Bidwell at Chico is a conspicuous example of what true 
Qiristian "neighborliness" means. At Middletown, in Lake 
County, and at Toultmime missions are being conducted. 

There are probably 2,500 Indians receiving some religious in- 
struction. There remain about 11,000 to whom the Gospel has 
never been preached. Many of these live within sight and sound 
of Christian churches, yet have never been invited into these 
houses. 

This is a mission field at our very doors which belongs to us. 
Other races come to us at their own volition. We thrust our- 
selves upon the Indians, took their land, their food supply, their 
means of livelihood, and gave them in exchange little but our 
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vices. Wrote an old friend of the race: **I can not but think 
that the Indians' chance of Heaven is less since the white man 
came to California than before." His coming resulted in the 
death of 193,000 Indians in the course of 75 years. "The voice 
of thy brother's blood crieth to me from the ground.'* It is too 
late in time to plead the divine right of the white race to the earth 
and all upon it. God made the Indians with souls and bodies like 
our own : "Human nature bound in red," General Morgan called 
it. The supreme right of the strong white race is the rig^t to 
protect the weak, to raise the fallen. We may have been selected 
to rule the world, but it is to be the rule of the followers of Him 
who said, "I am among you as he that serveth." 



Dana H. Kelsey on Indian Education 



IF all the children of full-blooded Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes could be provided with proper education and industrial 
training, the question of the support and physical welfare of the 
future generation would be effectually solved, and the Government 
would be enabled to relinquish its paternalistic attitude toward the 
Indian. Unless systematic and positive steps are taken toward 
this end to seek out and enforce compulsory education for all child- 
dren of school age, the present generation will grow into practi- 
cally the same class of incompetent and non-supporting citizenship 
as characterized their ancestors. Education, of course, will not 
emancipate the present adult class of Indians, and the best that can 
be done with them is to supervise and conserve their estates and 
to afford the greatest measure of personal instruction and training 
along the same lines as is now being rendered by the present force 
of agricultural agents and field clerks, which, to secure proper 
results, should be augmented instead of reduced. 

It may be added here that splendid results could be accomplished 
by the detailing of field matrons, to be located at convenient points, 
whose duties would consist of instructing and advising Indian 
housekeepers in economy and efficiency in housekeeping, the 
teaching of the principles of sanitation and hygiene, and the ren- 
dering of actual aid in cases of severe illness. 



Members Constituting the Fourth Conference 



THE roster of the Madison Conference containing the list Cf 
the members personally registering in their own hand- 
writing is as follows: 

Active Members. 



Oliver La Mere, Winnebago, Nebr. 
Albert Hensley, Thurston, Nebr. 
Ira O. Isham, Reserve, Wis. 
Sherman Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 
Mitchell Neckdewadeck, Antego, 

Wis. 
Estaiene M. Depeltquestangue, 

Massillon, Ohio. 
Stephen Grover, Reserve, Wis. 
Billy Boy, Reserve, Wis. 
Chas. H. Kealear, Arapahoe, Wyo. 
Julia Metoxen, Oneida, Wis. 
Angeline Cook, Arpin, Wis. 
Louise Whcdock, West Dc Pere, 

Wis. 
Marie L. B. Baldwin, Washington. 
James Amequan, Reserve, Wis. 
Stella O'Donndl, Pawnee, Okla. 
Sally Coolidge, Faribault, Mina 
Dennison Wheelock, West De Pere, 

Wis. 
Elizabeth G. Bender, Harlem, Mont. 
George Bender, Fosston, Minn. 
Mabel Sacquat, Horton, Kans. 
Susie Sacquat, Horton, Kans. 



Hiram Chase, Pender, Nebr. 
Joe Pete, Netawaka. Kans. 
Joe Smith, Mayetta, Kans. 
Sara E. Mallon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wm. J. Kershaw, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carlos Montezuma, Chicago, 111. 
Louis Armell, Winnebago, Nebr. 
Joseph O. Starr, Odanah, Wis. 
H. C. Ashmun, Odanah. Wis. 
A. G. Starr, Odanah, Wis. 
Walter Scott, Odanah, Wis. 
F. A. .Greeley, Odanah, Wis. 
Thomas F. Denomie, Odanah, Wis. 
Angel Decora Deitz, Carlisle. Pa. 
John Hunter, Winnebago, Nebr. 
Clarence Fisher, Winnebago, Nebr. 
Gus. H. Beaulieu, White Earth, 

Mina 
San Saunooke, Altoona, Pa. 
Mrs. S. Saunooke, Altoona, Pa. 
Chauncey Yellow Robe, Rapid City, 

S. D. 
Abraham S. Horse, Lower Brule, 

S. D. 
Henry Roe-Cloud, Colony, Okla. 



Associate Membership, 



Charles E. Brown, Madison, Wis. 
M. K Sniffen, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas C. Moffett, New York City. 
Grace Coolidge, Faribault, Minn. 
R. D. Hall, New York City. 
J. R. Wise, Lawrence, Kans. 
Mrs. Lina Komitze Brown, Denver, 

Cok). 
Martha R. Johnston, Baraboo, Wis. 



Mrs. W. J. Kershaw, Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Elmer Lindquist, Lawrence, Kans. 
Mrs. Walter C. Roe, Colony, Okla. 
Miss Caroline W. Andrus. Hamp- 

ton, Va. 
Mrs. Edna H. Ford, Wanpum, Wis. 
Albert S. Flint, Madison, Wis. 
Miss Anna J. Ritter, Colony, Okla. 



Indians — Non-members. 

F. O. Setter, Hayward, Wis. L. M. Rouilliard, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. F. O. Setter, Hayward, Wis. Miss Gauthier, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Book News and Book Views 



The State 



ONCE in many years a new book appears that crystalizes the 
thought of seekers of knowledge and points out a great 
truth in a startling manner. Such boc^ bring men to a deeper 
imderstanding of important groups of facts. Truths are newly 
aligned and existing systems must move forward or failing to do 
so become impediments to progress. 

"The State" (Der Staat in Natwualokonomescher Hinsichit) is 
one of the most important works on political economy ever pub- 
lished. Its writer is Franz Oppenheimer, Ph. D., private docent 
of political sciences in the University of Berlin. The work ap- 
pears in its first English translation by John M. Gitterman, Ph. D. 

This splendid work consists of seven chapters and an appendix 
of notes. A tdpical description of the clusters follows : Chapter 
(i), Theories of the State, discusses the sociological idea of the 
state; (2) The Genesis of the State, discusses (a) political and 
economic means, (b) peoples without a state: huntsmen, and 
grubbers, (c) peoples preceding the state: herdsmen and Vikings, 
(d) the genesis of the state; (3) The Primitive Feudal State; 
(4) The Maritime State; (5) The Development of the Feudal 
State; (6) The Development of the Constitutional State; (7) The 
Tendency of the Development of the State. 

The term "state" of course refers to an organized government 
of men having a definite territory; thus, England, the United 
States, and Uruguay are each states. A state, therefore, is a 
government. Oppenheimer in his first chapter discusses the ori- 
gin of governments (states). The ordinary understanding of 
this origin as held by nx>st men is described as follows : 

Somewhere, in some far-stretching, fertile country a number of free 
men, of equal status form a union for mutual protection. Gradually they 
differentiate into property classes. The best endowed with strength, wis- 
dom, capacity for saving, industry and caution, slowly acquire a basic 
amount of real or moveable property; while the stupid and less efficient, 
and those given to carelessness and waste, remain without possessions. 
The well-to-do lend their productive property to the less well-off in return 
for tribute, either ground rent or profit, and become thereby continually 
richer, while the others always remain poor. These differences in pos- 
session gradually develop social class distinctions; since everywhere the 
r\rAy ^nve preference, while they alone have time and means to devote to 
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public affairs and to turn the laws adminstered by them to their own ad- 
vantage. Thus, in time, there develops a ruling and property owning 

estate, and a class without property. The primitive state of free 

and equal fellows becomes a class-state by an inherent law of development, 
because in every conceivable class of men there are as may be seen strong 
and weak, clever and foolish, cautious and wasteful ones. 

This theory, which "coincides with the experience of our daily 
life," according to the author is nevertheless "a fairy tale" — ^used 
to justify the privileges of the UK)er classes. "The class-state 
never originated in this fashion," asserts Oppenheimer, " — and 
never could have so originated." He then brings forth his proof 
ending with the assertion that the class-state could have only 
originated through conquest and subjugation. The distinguished 
German professor, basing his definition upon social and economic 
criteria, which he sustains by citation and argument throughout 
his book presents his idea of the origin of government (the state) 
in the following words: 

The State, completely in its genesis, essentially, and almost completely 
during the first stages of its existence, is a sodal institution forced by a 
victork>us group of men on a defeated group, with the sole purpose of 
regulating the dominion of the victorious group over the vanquished and 
securing itself against revolt from within and attacks from abroad. 
Teleologically, this dominion had no other purpose than the economic 
exploitation of the vanquished by the victors. No primitive state known 
to history originated in any other manner. 

Oppenheimer shows that most men actually prefer to live from 
the labor of others and that men strive to enter a class wherein 
they are so politically entrenched that they do not have to work 
but live by the efforts and from the money of other men. He 
brings out in bold relief the idea that man himself and not wealth 
— money, goods, land — is the unit of political economy and that 
industrial monopoly is at present the source of all political and 
economic power. But he points out in an equally clear manner 
that this very foundation on which our modem social integration 
is built constitutes the gravest danger to its continuance. 

"The State" will no doubt be a widely read book. It deserves a 
thorough study and an earnest consideration by those interested 
in the struggle of humanity to attain a real freedom and a just 
relation of its individuals. 

"The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociologically" by 
Franz. Oppenheimer, M. D., Ph. D. Authorized translation by John M. 
Getterman, Ph. D. The Bobbs Merrill Company. 8 mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The Red Manas Soldier 

THE ground for miles about Onecmta yields thousands of relics 
of its former occupation by Indian tribes and natives. The 
smiling Schoharie valley was many times the scene of Indian 
raids. Scores of settlers lost their lives by the Indians' hatchets. 
Reminded by these ancient relics, an author living in Oneonta 
(N. Y.), has written one of the finest descriptions extant, pictur- 
ing the red man as a soldier. Two years ago this bit of writing 
came into the Boc4c Critic's hands. He read it several times with 
genuine admiration and then sent the pamphlet — for it was 
issued in 152 pages unbound — to the finest book binder in the 
State of New York for binding. It now lies before the Bode 
Critic regal in red morocco leather and gilt top. It bears the 
Critic's library mark on the cover and his book plate inside. This 
is just a mild indication of how this book is prized. 

The writer of the work is Mr. Willard E. Yager, a student of 
archeology, a gentleman and a friend of the red man of the most 
genuine sort. In the six sections of his monograph he describes 
the military activities of the American Indian as the red man 
would like to have done himself. Truly this book, "The Red Man 
as Soldier," is not "a history of the red man by his enemy." It 
is a just treatise by a friend. Referring to his efforts, in his 
preface, Mr. Yager says: "The fcJlowing pages were prepared 
as a part of a monograph on primitive Red warfare. They may 
very well stand by themselves however ; and mindful of the tmcer- 
tainties of life I print them now in passing justice to a great 
people long dumb, but who I doubt not will in fullness of time 
have advocates of their own — ^abler, as may well be, if not of 
better will." Here is nxxiesty and c^timism. Mr. Yager believes 
not only in the glory of the red man's past but hopes for his future. 
His six chapters discuss: (i) The Earlier Wars; (2) Before the 
RevcJution; (3) In the Contest with England; (4) Beyond the 
Ohio; (5) Later Southern Wars; (6) The Trans-Mississippi 
Struggle. 

"The Red Man as Soldier" is a clever bit of literature as well 
as good history. It is not published as a commercial venture and 
we do not know that the author ever offered a copy for sale. It 
is printed on such good paper, however, that it is a costly gift 
for Mr. Yager to make. We wish the monograph might be made 
generally available to students and friends of the red man. Until 
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it is it will be one of those book rarities that the book lover will 
value as a special prize. 

'*The Red Man as Soldier/' by Willard R Yager. Privately printed at 
Oneonta, N. Y. 8 mo. 152 pages, heavy linen. 

Indian Tales for Little Folks 

'\p^RY few books purporting to be Indian tales prepared for 
▼ children are actually Indian stories in all the details of 
thought and action. We have before us, however, a happy excep- 
tion in a copy of "Indian Tales for Little Folks," by W. S. Phil- 
lips (El Comancho). In his introduction he tells us of the fifty 
years he spent west of the Missouri and states that every story is 
genuine, a statement we believe strictly true. We have one great 
regret — the book contains only ten stories. After we have read 
these ten "we want some more." But the lack in tales is made 
up by eleven of the finest color drawings it has been our lot ever 
to see, as illustrations for Indian myths. This is not an idle 
attempt to bestow tmdeserved praise. The Book Critic for fifteen 
years has been familiar with many Indian drawings and known 
many painters of Indian life, and it is with the judgment this gives 
that we say that "El Comancho" in his paintings has not only 
plotted the picture, but drawn it as Indian eyes would see it, and 
with certain touches of Indian technique. Some of the best pic- 
tures in this respect are "The Story Teller," "The Bear Fell over 
the Bank," "They Knocked Unk-to-mi down," and "The Lynx 
Jumped Chit." 

The borders of the book are decorated with Indian pictographs. 
Those of many tribes are represented, but it would have added 
much value to the book to have used the designs of single tribes on 
each of the 80 pages, instead of mixing the symbols promiscuously. 
However, the book contains a key describing exactly what each 
pictograph is and giving its tribal origin. 

The titles of these interesting stories are .( i ) How the Buffalo 
and the Grizzly Bear went to War; (2) Why the Catfish Has a 
Flat Head; (3) How the Buzzard Got His Black Coat; (4) The 
Quarrel Between the Beaver and the Porcupine; (5) How Fire 
Got in the Rocks and Trees; (6) Why the Woodchuck has Red 
Eyes; (7) How Nopi Made the Animals; (8) Why the Bluebird 
is Blue and the Coyote Gray; (9) Where the Yellow Jackets 
Came From ; ( 10) The Story of tfie Little Rabbit and the Lynx. 

Indian Tales for Little Folks, by W. S. Phillips (El Comancho). 80 
pages portfolio ; illustrated in color. Piatt & Peck Co., New York. $1.25. 
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CONSTITUTION 

AitncLE I. 

SECTION I. This organization shall 
be known as Thb Society op 
American Indians. 

Abticle II. — Statement of Purposes, 

Section i. The purposes of this 
Society shall be: 

First. To promote and co-operate 
with all efforts looking to the ad- 
vancement of the Indian in enlight- 
enment which leave him free as a 
man to develop according to the 
natural laws of social evolution. 

Second. To provide, through our 
open conference, the means for a 
free discussion on all subjects bear- 
ing on the welfare of the race. 

Third. To present in a just light a 
true history of the race, to preserve 
its records, and to emulate its dis- 
tinguishing virtues. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship 
among Indians and to obtain the 
rights thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal de- 
partment to investigate Indian 
problems, and to suggest and to 
obtain remedies. 

Sixth. To exercise the right to 
oppose any movement which may 
be detrimental to the race. 

Seventh. To direct its energies 
exclusively to general principles and 
universal interest, and not allow it- 
self to be used for any personal or 
private interest 

"The honor of the race and the 
good of the country will always be 
paramount." 

Articls III. 

Section i. The membership of 
this organization shall be divided 



into five classes, namely: Active, 
Indian-Associate, Associate, Junior, 
and Honorary. 

Active members and Indian-Asso- 
ciates shall be adult persons of In- 
dian blood only and they only may 
vote and hold office, but Indian. 
Associates may vote only upon 
questions relating to their own 
tribal interests. 

Indian-Associate members shall 
be Indians from other parts of 
America than the United States or 
persons of Indian blood not on any 
tribal roll and having less than one- 
sixteenth Indian blood. 

Junior members shall be Indians 
under the age of twenty-one years. 

Associate members shall be per- 
sons of non-Indian blood interested 
in Indian welfare. 

Honorary members shall be such 
persons of distinguished attain- 
ment as the Society may choose to 
elect 

Sec 2. The officers of this So- 
ciety shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and three Vice-Presidents of 
Divisions. These officers shall con- 
stitute the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. No officer, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer and the Presi- 
dent* may hold the same elective 
office for more than two successive 
years, and the President may not 
be from the same State as his pre- 
decessor. 

Sec 4. Only Active members in 
good standing shall be eligible to 
hold office in this Society, either 
elective or appointive. 

Article IV. 

Section i. For the execution of 
its purposes the Society shall be 



*Bt amendment at the Madison Conference, 191 4. 
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divided into different lines of work, 
namely : Membership, Legislation, 
and Education. Each line of work 
thus specified shall be known as a 
division and a vice-president, ex- 
cept the First Vice-President, shall 
be a Chairman of a Division. 

Sec 2. If any vacancy occurs in 
the office of the Society, the Presi- 
dent, with the consent of the Coun- 
cil, shall fill it by temporary ap- 
pointment 

Sbc 3. There shall be an Advisory 
Board elected consisting of fifteen 
Active members. The functions of 
this Board shall be purely advisory. 

Article V. 

Section i. Amendments to this 
Constitution shall be submitted in 
writing at a session of a regular or 
special convention, but shall not be 
adopted except by a majority of 
two- thirds of the members regis- 
tered at a special conference. 



BY-LAWS. 



Article L—Dues. 

Section i. Dues in this Society 
shall be payable in advance and 
shall be two dollars a year for all 
classes of membership except 
Honorary and Junior. 

Dues of Junior members shall be 
fifty cents per annum. 

SEa 2. Members who are two 
years in arrears for dues shall lose 
the right to vote, hold office, and 
receive the publications of the So- 
ciety. 

Sec 3. Members in arrears for 
dues may be suspended from mem- 
bership upon recommendation of 
the Vice-President on Membership 
and the Secretary-Treasurer ; but re- 
instatement may be had upon re-ap- 
plication for membership and sub- 
sequent election in accordance with 
the rules governing the admission 



of new members, but all former in- 
debtedness must be paid. 

Article II. — Quorum. 

Section i. A majority of mem- 
bers of the Executive Council shall 
constitute a quorum. An absent 
member, if he so desires, may send 
in writing a proxy vote, duly signed, 
on any question coming before the 
Council, to be cast by a present 
member. 

Sec 2. In all other committees 
a majority of members shall consti- 
tute a quonmi. 

Sec 3. A conference quorum shall 
consist of twenty members. 

Article llL-^Membership. 

Section i. Nominations for mem- 
bership shall be submitted in writ- 
ing to the Division of Membership 
and be passed upon by it, but mem- 
bers may not be elected except by 
a two-thirds vote in a conference, 
though they may become provisional 
members up to the time of a con- 
ference. 

Article IV. — Headquarters. 
Section i. The Headquarters of 
this Society shall be in Washing- 
ton, D. C, and the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall have his office 
there, or at such a place as may be 
most convenient to him. 

Article Y.— Duties of OMcers. 

Section i. The duty of the 
President shall be to preside at all 
business meetings and on all public 
occasions unless otherwise ar- 
ranged and he shall be ex-officio 
member of all committees. 

Sec 2. The duty of the First 
Vice-President shall be to co-oper- 
ate with the President and he shall 
perform the duties of the President 
in his absence or upon request by 
the President when so ordered. 

Sec 3. (fl) The Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be ex-offido member of all 
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committees. He shall devote such 
time as may be necessary to carry 
on the work of the Society and for 
the proportion of time so devoted he 
shall receive a salary at the rate of 
$2,000 per annum.* With the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council he 
shall be empowered to employ com- 
petent clerks. He shall have charge 
of such documents and records 
which the Society shall order to be 
printed and shall have such docu- 
ment and records printed. 

(b) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep and file the minutes of all 
business meetings; he shall keep a 
record of all work and business 
done by the Society and shall receive 
and file the written reports of all 
officers and committees. Each year 
he shall submit a written report of 
his activities, reading it in a confer- 
ence of the Society, and each month 
he shall send a statement of the 
financial standing of the Society to 
every member of the Executive 
Council. 

(r) In his capacity of Treasurer 
he shall have charge of the funds of 
the Society under the direction and 
supervision of the Executive Coun- 
cil. He shall receive and collect 
dues, subscriptions, and donations 
or other funds coming to the So- 
ciety, and shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of all receipts, bills, and dis- 
bursements. He shall have authority 
to deposit in a bank the funds of the 
Society and to withdraw and to dis- 
burse such funds of the Society, but 
all bills before pa3rment shall be sub- 
mitted to the President for his ap- 
proval and indorsement He shall 
be directly accountable in financial 
matters to the Executive Council 
and at the annual conference shall 
submit a detailed report of the in- 
come, funds, disbursements, and 
obligations of the Society, which 
report shall have been previously 



audited by a committee of at least 
three members appointed by the 
President. 

(d) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be empowered to draw upon 
the ftmds of the Society for travel- 
ing and other expenses incident to 
the prosecution of his official duties 
for the Society. 

(f) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall furnish a penal bond in such 
sum as the Executive Council may 
require and in no case shall it be 
less than $2,000. 

Sea 4. The Membership Division 
shall institute and carry out an ac- 
tive campaign to obtain members 
for the Society and shall distribute 
information regarding membership 
and other matters among those who 
should be interested in our aims. 
It shall pass upon candidates and 
examine carefully into their claim 
to Indian blood, and refer any ques- 
tions to the Executive Council. It 
shall present the names of candi- 
dates to each annual conference for 
election or other disposition. 

Sec 5. The Legislative Division 
shall keep in touch with all legis- 
lation proposed by Congress relat- 
ing to Indian affairs and communi- 
cate with those Indians affected 
thereby, and this division shall con- 
vey through sources it may choose 
to a legislature or to Congress any 
resolutions or action passed by the 
Society and seeking to affect legis- 
lation. 

Sec 6. The Education Division 
shall compile statistics relative to 
all Indian matters of vital impor- 
tance and shall supply information 
upon request of the Society or to any 
of its officers or members, as far 
as it may be able. It shall also in- 
vestigate for the Society the prob- 
lems of Indian education, the con- 
ditions and policies of schools 
where Indians are trained or edu- 



*Aniended by resolution of the Madison Conference (1914) to retd $3iOOo. 
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cated and it shall have the right in 
behalf of the Society to suggest im- 
provements where such are neces- 
sary. This division shall concern 
itself with the problems of public 
health in Indian communities, with 
agricultural, manual and academic 
training and it shall encourage the 
conservation of correct Indian his- 
tory, art and literature, and the just 
presentation of these subjects to In- 
dian students. 

Amcit Vl,—AuthoriMed Expenses. 

Section i. The Society shall not 
be responsible for any expense in- 
curred by its officers or members in 
the discharge of their duties or any 
other means unless the expenditure 
has been specifically authorized by 
the Executive Council. 

AsncLS yiL—/innual Conference, 

Section i. A general conference 
of this Society shall be held annu- 
ally at such a place and date as may 
be determined upon by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Article VIII. — Maintenance. 

Section i. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall see that suitable offices are 
provided for the use of the Society 
and that needful equipment is pro- 
vided. 

AsncLE IX. — Auditing Committee. 

Section i. An Auditing Commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent at an annual conference of the 
Society to audit and report the ac- 
counts of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
and to examine other reports in- 
volving accounts of expenditures. 

Article X.—Special Committees 

Section i. The President shall 
have power to appoint and to dis- 
miss special conunittees. 

Article XL—Prmcipal Papers. 

Section i. Members desiring to 
present principal papers for a con- 



ference shall submit them in legible 
form to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer at least two wedcs before 
the date of the annual conference 
at which they are to be read. 

Article XII. — Program and 
Discussion. 

Section i. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall prepare the annual program 
and the Secretary shall advise the 
Council of the intention of an In- 
dian to submit a paper. 

Sec 2. Special time shall be set 
aside for discussion of Indian sub- 
jects at each conference, for read- 
ing special papers and for other 
matters specified by the program 
and a free discussion shall be en- 
couraged upon all subjects treated 
by speakers on Indian matters. 

Sec. 3. The floor of the conven- 
tion is intended primarily for active 
members and for authorized tribal 
delegates of Indian blood, but other 
members and persons may be in- 
vited upon motion, to speak upon 
Indian matters, or they may speak 
at will in such sessions as may be 
set aside for joint council and dis- 
cussion. 

Article XIII. — Order of Business. 

Section i. During the business 
sessions the order of business shall 
be: 

1. Reading of the minutes of the 
previous conference. 

2. Reports of council divisions. 

3. Reports of standing commit- 
tees. 

4. Reports of special committees. 

5. Deferred business. 

6. New business. 

7. Election of members. 

8. Election of officers. 

Arhcle XIV.—Term of OMce. 

Section i. The term of office in 
this Society shall be one year, or 
from one annual conference to an- 
other. 
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All officers of this Society shall 
be subject to a recall from office, 
for reasonable cause, the procedure 
for which shall be prescribed by 
the Executive Council. 



AsncLS XV. — Amendments, 

SECTION I. Amendments to the 
by-laws shall be made in the same 
manner as amendments to the con- 
stitutioa 



Policy Stating That Officers May not Hold Office in Other 

National Societies of Indians 



The Society of American Indians 
has no antagonism to any other In- 
dian Association which has for its 
purpose the advancement of the 
Indian race ; but we deem it for the 
best interest of our Society that no 
officer of this organization shall 



accept a position of trust in any 
other shnilar organization during 
the time for which he has been 
elected to serve the Society of 
American Indians. — Adopted at 
Denver, October //, /pjj. 



Summary of the Resolution Adopted at the Second Conference 

Creating the Quarterly Journal 



An official organ known as The 
Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
American Indians shall be pub- 
lished by the Society. It shall be 
issued through the office of the 
Secretary-Treasury and he shall be 
the Editor-General. The Quarterly 
Journal shall be devoted to the im- 
mediate needs relating to the ad- 
vancement of the Indian race in en- 



lightenment and historical accounts 
or fiction shall not be published un- 
less there shall be sufficient space. 
The Journal siiall not engage in 
personal controversy or promote 
private enterprize, but shall concern 
itself with the general welfare of 
the race along broad lines. The 
subscription shall be $i.oo a year to 
members and to non-members, $1.50. 



Policy Relating to Local Meetings 



Local gatherings of members of 
the Society shall not have the 
powers of the general conference. 
Such meetings are to be encour- 
aged for the purpose of discussing 
the aims and work of the Society 
and it is desired that some principal 
officer or member of the Advisory 
Board familiar with the aims of the 
Society and with the spirit of the 
Conferences be the presiding officer 
at such local gatherings. Local 
meetings may not oass resolutions 
or enact platforms binding, or seem- 
ing to commit, the Society to sup- 



port them. They may, however, 
recommend to the Executive Coun- 
cil a plan of action, or bring to its 
attention subjects that should be 
considered by the Annual Confer- 
ence. The purpose and programme 
of a local meeting or conference 
must be submitted in writing to the 
Executive Committee. It b recom- 
mended that an officer of the So- 
ciety familiar with the objects and 
methods of the Society as expressed 
at its Annual Conferences preside 
over local meetings. 
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The Quartdy Journal of die 
Society of ALiipan Indians 



Hm Quarterly Jonnul of the Society of Afneriean ZndiaiU it published 
every three montha and is issued as tim official organ oi jdie Socie^. 

The editors aipi to make the Joun^l the meditun of comnunScation 
between students and friends of ^e American Indian, especially between 
those engaged hi the uplift and advancement of the race. Its iext matter 
is the best that caa be secured from th^ pens of Indians whp think along 
r^iat lines and f rp^ non-Indiaiu whose interest it^ the affairs of the race 
, is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry oi\t the purposes of the 
Society of Atnerican Indians and to afTord the American Indian a dignified 
national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published independent 
of any governmental control 

The Editorial Board invites friends o| the race to i^ite with the native 
Americap^ in providing the Journal with a high quali^ of contributions. ^ 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, ^he Journal merely 
prints them and, the authors of accepted articles are r^ponsible for the 
opinions they express. The ideas and desires of . iudividuajs may not be in 
harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society but upon a free 
platform. free speech tan not be limited. Contributors must realize that the 
Jpumal can not undertake to promote individual interests or engage in 
personal discussions. ''The honor of the race and the goo4 ^f tkc country 
shall be paramount." 

The purpose of the Journal is to spread as widely as possible for the 
use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers and teachers, 
the ideas and the needs of the race, and to serve as an instrum^t through 
and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians may be 
achieved. We shall be gfad to have the American press utilize sucli material 
as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and ^permi^sioj^ wgl be 
cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the Journal and th^ author 
ol the article. . 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, for 
editorial consideration in the Journal such work of racial, scienti&c or 
sociological interest as^nay prove of Value to the readerM>f this publication. 

All jubscriptiona and contributiona ahoidd be aent to Arthur C« 
Parker, Editor-General, Barrister Building, . Washington, D. C 
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I, Is t 4efiiiite]y organited constitutional body; 2, Has a definite working 
platform; 3< Holds an^ annual conference of nation-wide importance; 4, Pub- 
lishes an Anfiual Repoit of gT'eat interest; 5, Issues an o£Scial organ Ipiowfi 
9S The Quarterly Joumai of the Society of An^ertean Indians; 6, Requires 
its bonded Secretary^Treasuret to imblisfa a duly audited report of all 
receipts and disbur^^mi&its; 7, Maintains a Washington office; 8^ Is gov- 
erned only tiy persons o| Indian l>lood ; 9, tnvites every Indian and friend 
of- the Indian race to unite with it for Uie uplift aiid advancetnent of the 
race; 10, Seeks to promote the highest interest of tlie race through every 
legitimate channel; ii« Is endorsed ^ the most earnest and advanced mem- 
bers of the Indian race and by hundreds of thinking white citizens^ including 
educators, scientific men^ and clergymen of ev^ denomination; 12, Is in 
toudi with every influence afifectitlg Indian affairs, and its advice is respect^ ;' 
i^, Is a growing factor in the right adjustment of the American Indian to 
the conditions' of modehi civilization; 14; Needs you^ your interest, your sup- 
port, your enthusiasm; i^ Is a definite and demonstrated success because it 
is on the right road. 

THE OBJECTS OP TH:fe SOCISTY 

; First To promote and co-operate with all effqrta( looking to the advance- 
ment of the Indian in enlightenment which leave him free as a man to 
develop according to the natund laws of social evolution* 

Second. To provide through our open conferences the means for a free 
discussion on aH subjects bearing on the^ welfare of the race. 

Third. To present In a just ligh^ the true hiitory of the' race to preserve 
' its records and emulate its distinguishing virtues*. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship and to obta^ the rights thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal department to investigsete Indian problems, and 
to suggest and to obtain remedies^ 

Sijcth. To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may be detri- 
mental to the race. ' ^ 

Seventh, To direct its energies exclusively to general principles and uni- 
versal interests, and not allow itself to be used for any personal or private 
interest 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ANI> ADVISORY BOARD 

Sherman Coolicige, President, Faribault, Minn.; Wm. J, Ker^w, First 
Vice-President; Emma D. Goulette, Vtce-President on Education; Charles 
D, Carter, Vice-President on Legislation; Charles E. Dagenett, Vice-Presi- 
dent on Membership^ BzTtiBttt Building, Washington, D. C; Arthur C. 
Parker, Secretary-treasurer. Barrister Building, Washington, D. C, and 
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THE SOCETY OF AMERICAN INDIANS 



The Society of American Indians, as a national organization of 
Americans, affords all Americans an opportuni^ for a liigh and 
ttnseliish form of patriotism. 

To the Indian American it g^ves the opportunity of joiniog witSi 
other memb^s of the race in seeing to carry out a series of high 
principles that look, to the advancement of the rac^ in American 
enlightenment ; that seek to afford ttvt youth of the race a chance 
to develop and reach out after justice in its highest form. To the 
white American it gives the long sougiit for opportunity to do 
something for the native race of America and do it m a manner 
that will bring real results. To a^i^iken the pride of a people, to 
spur ambition and point out the road of self-si^port, is a greater 
work than seeking to crush racial spirit ai^d prcmiote paternalism. 
It affords both the native American and the American who has 
become so because he has f oimd on these shores a land of f reedom» 
the means for co-operation. It makes eyery Indian member a 
participant in a great race mov^ement, and it provides ^e awakened 
^social conscience of the country the. means for making a better 
America. 

The Society needs a large membershq> of persons of Indian 

• ■ 

blood in order to secure a representative expression of the thoughts 
and idcsds of the race; it needs a large membership of white 
Americans to stand as staunch supporters dirough which the active 
meznbership C£tn interpret the needs of tiie race to the American 
public, for without this the highest good can not be accomplished. 

With the intelligent activity' of ah awakened race and the 
attention of the country aroused to the vahte of die Indian to the 
blood of the nation, the ability of the race to do, to construct and 
achieve, our lofty principles wUl find their fulfilhnent 
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The Society of Ammcan likKiint, as a national organization 
of Americans, affords all Americans an opportunity for a high 
and unselfish form of patriotism. 

To the Indian American it gives the opportunity of joining 
with other members of the race in seeking to carry out a series 
of high principles that look to the advancement of the race in 
American enlightenment; that seek to afford the youth of the 
race a chance to develop and reach out after justice in its highest 
form. To the white American it gives the long sought for op- 
portunity to do something for the native race of America and do 
it in a manner that will bring real results. To awaken the pride 
of a people, to spur ambition and point out the road of self-sup- 
port, is greater work than seeking to crush racial spirit and 
promote paternalism. It affords both the native American and 
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white Americans to stand as staunch supporters through which 
the active membership can interpret the needs of the race to 
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With the intelligent activity of an awakened race and the 
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attention of the coimtry aroused to the value of the Indian to 
the blood of the nation, the ability of the race to dp, to con- 
struct and achieve, our lofty principles will find their fulfillmen^L 
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